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THE UNITY OF PLATO'S THOUGHT 

Paul Shobbt 

PART I 
INTRODUCTION 

During the past twenty years Platonic Forschung has come to mean the investi- 
gation of the relative dates of the dialogues by the statistical study of vocabulary and 
idiom. The general trend of modem philology and the reaction against mystical and 
metaphysical Platonism favored this tendency, and the work would perhaps not have 
been done at all if the workmen had not cherished illusions as to its value. To 
combat these illusions or to test in detail the logic of SprachstatistikiB not the purpose 
of this paper. A merely negative attitude toward any harmless form of human 
endeavor is unfruitful. But granted, since life is short, all that is claimed by the 
enumerators of xaOchrep andvr/ fiiju, the essential quality of Plato^s thought remains for 
some Platonists* a more interesting topic of discussion than the conjectural chronology 
of his writings. It has become the fashion to assert that the one depends upon the 
other, that we cannot interpret Plato's philosophy until we have determined the 
historic sequence of the dialogues, and with it the true order of development of his 
thought. But we have always known that the Laws and TinuBiLS are late, that the 
Republic belongs to Plato's full maturity, and that the minor^Socratic dialogues are as 
a whole presumably early. To aflirm that more is necessary is to beg the question; 
it is to assume the very point in controversy that the philosophy set forth in the 
dialogues did develop in the sense required by the argument. The question is partly 
verbal. Every man's thought is developed out of nothing somewhere between infancy 
and maturity. Any author whose literary activity, like that of Plato, extends over 
half a century undergoes many minor changes of opinion, and reflects many varying 
moods of himself and his contemporaries. But it is not true of all, or of a majority, of 
the world's great thinkers that their first tentative gropings toward a philosophy and 
a criticism of life are depicted as in a votive tablet in their earliest published writings, 
or that the works of their riper years present a succession of shifting and dissolving 
views. Yet something like this is the assumption made by the increasing number of 
investigators who, in emulation of the triumphs of the statistical method, are endeav- 
oring to confirm, refute, or correct its results by a study of alleged inconsistencies, 
contradictions, or developments in Platonic doctrine. Abstractly the followers of this 
method would probably repudiate the principle here attributed to them. In their 
practice the desire for striking arguments and definite results leads them to assume 
that Plato was capable of producing a masterpiece like the Protagoras before his most 
characteristic phUosophicd and ethical conceptions had taken shape in his mind, and 

> Notably for Bonttz ; see the judicious obserratlons In PUUonUehe Studien^ 8d ed., pi». 270 ff. and pamim, 
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that throoghoat the period of his maturest writings his leading ideas were in a state 
of Heraclitean flux, or were being casually developed from year to year. This method 
misleads scholars of great acumen and erudition to make false points, to labor fantastic 
analogies, and to cite irrelevant parallels. It betrays them into misplaced emphasis, 
disregard of the context, and positive mistranslation. In short, it necessitates the 
systematic violation of all the canons of the simple, sane, and natural interpretation of 
literature.' Plato avoided rather than sought a rigid technical terminology, and 
prodigally varied the language and imagery in which he clothed his most familiar 
thoughts. Every variation of phrase and imagery is pressed to yield significant 
contradictions or developments. The most far-reaching conclusions are drawn from 
the difiPerent shades of meaning attached to such words as "opinion," "dialectic," 
"philosophy," "sensation," "reminiscence," "participation," "presence," "com- 
munion," freely and untechnically employed by Plato to suit the theme and context.' 
The absence in any work of explicit insistence on a thought is supposed to prove the 
absence of the thought from Plato's mind at the time, and as a consequence, we are 
expected to believe in the most incredible combinations of maturity and nalvet6 within 
the same writing. Or we are taught that Plato's development, like some Sophoclean 
sentences, proceeds in the order abUf and consisted in the acceptance, the rejection, 
and the re-acceptance of the same idea* The most reckless assertions are made that 
certain elementary thoughts appear for the first time in certain dialogues. The 
emphlsitic introduction of a term or idea is, according to the exigencies of the theory, 
now taken as proof that it is a novelty, and now explained away as a mere dramatic 
artifice. The rapid outline of an argument is alternately regarded, according to the 
requirements of the "chronology," as an anticipatory germ or a later r^sum6 of the 
fuller treatment found elsewhere. Fantastic conceits or bare possibilities as to Plato's 
literary motives and polemical intentions are treated as absolute psychological and 
historical certainties and made the basis of serious arguments.* 

May there not be some irpArov y^^evBo^ involved in a conception that thus betrays 
its advocates? It is of course a priori conceivable that Plato's thought did unfold 
itself in this tentative and fumbling fashion. Examples of such mutations and nuta- 
tions can be found among the Fichtes and Schellings of modem philosophy. They 
are still more frequent, as Professor Gildersleeve has wittily shown, in the history 
of modem philology, and, as I may add, in the interpretation of Plato. But it is at least 
equally probable that Plato's philosophy and his conception of life had taken shape 
at the age of thirty or thirty-five, and that his extant works, though not of course a pre- 
determined systematic exposition, are the naturally varied refiection of a homogene- 
ous body of opinion, and of a consistent attitude in the interpretation and criticism of 

2Ezamplos throughout the paper. aliaed statements and critioisms of tendencies in the 

... .. r^- • ^^a«.^ thooght of the time, and especially the hypothesis that he 

i Infra, and Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of ., , , . ' , ^^^\x. » i: 

, , . 1 a' J satirised contemporaries under the names of earlier 

Ftato 9 iA»g%c, pa$$tm. Sophists. Such hypotheses wUl be wholly disregarded in 

* To this category belong nearly all conjectures as to the following study, as a mere hindrance to the apprehen- 

the particular philosophers referred to in Plato*s gener- sion of Plato's own meanings. 
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contemporary life. And if this were the fact, it would be a far more important fact for 
the interpretation of his writings than the determination of the relative dates of the 
Phcedo and Symposium or even than the demonstration that the Sophist, Statesman 
and Philebus follow rather than precede the Republic. I am not arguing against 
such a dating of the dialectical dialogues. I do not deny the value of the more vivid 
conception that we gain of Plato's later mood and manner by combining and compar- 
ing the traits of these dialogues with those of the Laws and Timceus. This is no 
ap709 XJ709 directed against all sober critical investigation of the difficult problem of 
Plato's chronology. But the attempt to base such a chronology on the variations and 
developments of Plato's doctrine has led to an exaggeration of Plato's inconstancy that 
violates all sound principles of literary interpretation and is fatal to all genuine intelli- 
gence of his meaning. The implicit canon of this method is that variation in literary 
machinery and expression must be assumed to imply divergence or contradiction in 
thought. To this I wish to oppose an interpretation based on the opposite canon: 
' that we are to assume contradiction or serious alteration in Plato's thought only in 
default of a rational literary or psychological explanation of the variation in the form 
of its expression. As Professor Maguire says in his forgotten but very acute essays 
on the Platonic ethics: *'If we are anxious to find out inconsistencies in appearance, 
we shall find them in abundance. But the student of Plato will perhaps discover that 
it is more fruitful, because more philosophical to commence with the points of agree- 
ment." The ultimate test of the two methods must lie in the appeal to specific texts 
and contexts, and there will be no lack of this in the following pages. But by way of 
preparation it is first advisable to enumerate some of the general features of Plato's 
writings that make the sane and simple literary interpretation of his meaning so diffi- 
cult and so rare. 

1. Plato'is not only a thinker, but also a dramatic artist and an impassioned moral 
and religious teacher. Although, as Schopenhauer says, he is really the most severe 
and consistent of logicians, and holds the threads of his design in an iron hand, his 
dramatis personae affect to follow whither the argument blows,* and he often seems 
more concerned to edify or entertain than to demonstrate and conclude. Wherever 
his BDsthetic or moral preferences are involved he cavils on terminology and breaks 
into seemingly irrelevant eloquent digressions in a Ruskinian fashion sorely puzzling 
to those not in sympathy with his mood. If forced to accept the substance of a repug- 
nant theory, he translates it into language more consonant with his feelings. This 
peculiar mixture of rhetoric and logic, of edification and science, misleads both the 
<K^ntimentalist and the scientific puritan. The one often mistakes the ornament for 
the sjcjtonce, the other distrusts perfectly sound reasoning because of his distaste 
for its emotional accompaniment. 

Again, Plato stimulates our own speculation in so many ways that we are apt to mis- 
take the drift of his meanings not because it is not clearly defined, but because wo abandon 

& Not only in the earlier dialogues, but in Rep.y 994 D ; ThecUeL, 172 D ; Law$, 667 A. 
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6 Thb Unity of Plato's Thought 

it to pursue our own. The clever essayist tells us what he himself thought d propos of 
this or that brilliant suggestion. The investigator too often begins by selecting a few 
detached notions and formulas as adequately representative of each dialogue, and then 
proceeds to juggle with ingenious combinations of these and the interpretations put 
upon them by his predecessors. Neither interprets Plato's real thoughts as they lie 
open to any competent reader who will patiently study him to the end and report the 
things on which he lays most stress.* 

2. In the second place, Plato's dramatic quality affects not only the artistic setting 
and the personages, but the ideas which he brings upon the stage. Plato's serious 
meaning detaches itself with perfect distinctness for the faithful student But the 
hasty reader is more likely than not to receive as Platonic ideas that have a purely . 
dramatic significance; or that are falsified by isolation from their context.^ And the 
investigator in pursuit of a thesis too often attributes specifically to Protagoras, 
Antisthenes, Euclid, or Isocrates ideas that Plato has generalized and decked out 
beyond all recognition, as representatives of the spirit of the age. 

Again, arguing for victory, the maintenance of a thesis in jest to test an oppo- 
^.■>^^^ nent's mektl or display one's own ingenuity was a common practice in the world which 
Plato depicts, and is frequently illustrated in his writings. The Platonic Socrates, 
under cover of an ironical profession of ignorance, employs a similar method to 
expose showy pretenders to universal knowledge, to produce a salutary conviction of 
ignorance, or to stimulate youthful thought, and prepare the way for a more serious 
analysis by an exposition of the antinomies latent in conventional opinions. It fol- 
lows that the ostensible failure to conclude an argument, the avowal of bewilderment 
and perplexity, the admission even of positive fallacies of logic in any given dialogue 
prove nothing as to the stage of development of Plato's own thought at the time. The 
hypothesis that the fallacy was intentional, and that the inropia was affected for a 
purpose, has at least an equal claim to be tested by all the probabilities in each case. 

8. Expositors of Plato seem strangely oblivious of the limits thus far set to all 
systems of philosophy. They treat as peculiar defects of Plato the inconsistencies 
which they detect in his ultimate metaphysics after they have elaborated it into a 
rigid system which he with sound instinct evaded by poetry and myth. They 
habitually write as if they themselves and their intelligent readers were in possession 
of a final philosophy which reconciles all confiicting claims of metaphysical analysis 
and common sense, and from the heights of which they may study merely as a his- 
torical phenomenon Plato's primitive fumbling with such problems as the nature of 

• Such a reader is Bonits for the most part in his ad- were intended seriously, and not a few eontinae to quote 

mirable analyses. ThecBteL, 156 ff., as Platonic doctrine. Under this head 

TA notable example la Herbert Spencer's inference faU most of the " fallacies " discovered in Plato: those of 

from Rep,, 839 D, that Plato, like Hobbes, makes sUte ^^ Parmenid€$, which, as we shall see, are intentional; 

enactments the source of ri«ht. So President Kliot has ***<^ of the Oorgioi, dramatically justifiable against the 

been recenUy misled by Zellkb*8 misuse of B^,, 421 A extreme thesis maintained by Callides; thoae of Rep,, I, 

(PWL dcrGriecfcen, 4th ed.,VoLn, No. 1, p. 890), to prove «88 E, and 848 B, which Zeller (p. 652) thinks Plato did not 

that Plato would not educate the masses. Many scholars peroeiTe. 
still seem to think that the etymologies of the Crolyliis 
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universals, the antinomy of unity and plurality in thought and things/ the relation of 
mind and body, the possibility of a consciousness of self or a knowledge of knowl- 
edge, the proof of immortality, the freedom of the will, the difficulty of conceiving or 
defining good except in relation to evil, the alternative of excepting thoroughgoing^ 
relativism and phenomenalism or of positing, a iioumenon that cannot be described or 
brought into intelligible relation with phenomena. We are told that he has "keine 
Ableitung des Sinnlichen,'' as if there were somewhere extant a satisfactory deduction 
of the sensible world from some higher metaphysical principle. It is objected that 
the relation of the ideas to the Deity is undefined, and that the personality of God is 
not investigated, as if any results could follow from an attempt to define the relation 
of the metaphysical noumenon to the Deity, or from an investigation of the person- 
ality of God. The absence of a complete table of categories is taken as a defect in 
Plato^s system or as a proof of the immaturity of the Phcedrtis, as if the Aristotelian 
and Kantian categories were not mere illusions of the metaphysical instinct, and Plato 
was not far wiser in proposing only such categories and classifications as the argument 
in hand required. 

A chief merit of Plato is that he clearly recognizes and sharply defines the limits 
of scientific thought in these matters. When the interests of the moral and religious 
life, as he conceives them, are at stake he resorts to myth to express his hopes and 
aspirations. Where the epistemological problem compromises the foundations of prac- 
tical certainty and sound method, he arbitrarily postulates the solution that will best 
serve his chief purpose — the extrication of a practicable working logic from the hope- 
less dialectical muddle of his time. But he is always careful to distinguish his neces- 
sary practical postulates from his mythical and metaphysical assumptions.* The 
dogmatism of his later works has been as much exaggerated as the Socratic doubt of 
the minor dialogues.*" 

4. As a fourth cause of misapprehension we may count a certain quaint and curious 
subtlety in the use of abstraction and antithesis characteristic of all Greek writers, but 
carried to its farthest extreme in Plato. His reasoning often proceeds by what 
seem to us excessively minute verbal links. This is generally thought to mean 
merely that the modem mind has learned to abridge the formal process by taking some 
things for granted. But it is often due to Plato's anxiety to anticipate the cavils and 
quibbles of the age before logic; or his wish to bring out neglected shades of meaning. 
Again, Plato, like all serious reasoners, employs unreal abstractions to express 
ideals and test hypotheses by extreme casea" But in addition to this the Platonic 
Socrates meets a fallacious and fantastic abstraction from the conditions of reality, not 

• Astonishment is often expressed at the attention apodietio replies in the ''later" works proyes nothing that 

bestowed by Plato upon the problem of the one and the is not already involved in the fact that they are not dra- 

many, as if, transferred to psychology, it were not stiU matic disputations. A consenting respondent naturally 

the crux of all our metat>hysics. gives "apodictic " answers. 

9Meno^ 86 B; Phadr,, 252 C, 265 C, 274 C ; Rep., 416 BC, ii^:. g,^ the isolation of pleasure and intelligenoe in 

617 B, 506 C. PhiUb., 21, to which Grote objecto. 

10 Tim., 72D, Laum, 6UD, 799D,612 A. The percentage of 
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8 Thb Unity op Plato's Thought 

by exposing the fallacy, but by translating all the real facts into the language of 
abstraction. There is no real fallacy in such procedure, but a sense of fallacy results 
for the modem reader.^' Allied to this is the use or abuse of antithesis. Opposite 
views are first stated with ruthless consistency in their most abstract and extreme 
form. And the truth is approached through a series of compromises and mediations.*^ 
Dramatically, Plato is right This is the course of discussion am6ng ordinary men in 
all ages. But the elaborate refutations which Plato thinks fit to give of the crudest 
form of hostile theories sometimes produces an impression of unfairness upon modem 
critics.'* They forget two things : first, that he always goes on to restate the theory 
and refute its fair meaning ; second, that in the case of many doctrines combated by 
Plato there is no evidence that they ever were formulated with the proper logical quali- 
fications except by himself.** 

5. In the fifth place, and finally, we may mention the difficulty of confining 
the infinite variety and suggestiveness of Plato's thoughts in the framework of 
any system either of philosophy or of exposition. It is possible to present 
Plato's ethical and social ideals in a fairly systematic r^imi6. The theory of 
ideas may be restated in the Platonic terminology, which does not* teach' %is much, 
or analyzed in relation to. the underlying psychological and ontological problems. 
Special chapters might be written on Plato's attitude toward inchoate physical science, 
the temper in which he faced the religious problems of an age of transition, his portrayal 
and criticism of the literary and artistic life of his time. But a complete system 
of philosophy with principles subordinate, derivative, and interdependent, and a fixed 
technical terminology, cannot be extracted from the Platonic writings. This wil^ not 
greatly grieve those who are aware of the perfect futility of all such systiem-building, 
even when the architect possesses the genius of a Spinoza, a Kant, or a Schopen- 
hauer. But the expositor of Plato can hardly avoid attempting to c€ist his expositicTki 
into some systematic form, and the recalcitrance of his material^ to him a serious 
problem. No method is quite satisfactory. The atomism of Grbte, Jowett, Bonitz, 
and Horn, that treats each dialogue as an isolated unit, is the renunciation of all 
method. The clever attempts of a succession of French expositors to deduce all Platon- 
ism symmetrically from a few principles are more ingenious than convincing.** The 
exhaustive schematism of Zeller, applied alike to all philosophers from Thales to 
Plotinus, is philologically a masterly achievement of German erudition. But, though 

7./-._' ? • ' ^ 

i^E. (7m in Bep., I, 316, the separation of luv^mruci, the 451 E, i53B, 489D. Similar is the treatment of Homo Men- 

wage-earning power, from the other functions of each art ntra in th cP i ^ aye r a i , a nd the «lalm of pleasure to be the 

and craft. chief good in the PhilebuB, 

ispAtlefriw, Th€<xtetu»^ Rep,^ I and II, QorgioM. is Plato may have found hints and suggestions of the 

1* E.g,,\xi the Craiylw, 385 A, the theory that language ▼i*^ *»• brings on the sUge in Euripides and the Sophists 

is a mere conyention is first stated in the most extreme (DCmmlbb, Frolegomena tu Platom Stoat). But so far as 

form. In the Oorgioi a long argument is spent to driye ^« ^^^^^ ^« ^ ^« *"* thinker who could present a com- 

Callides from a position which he affirms was assumed in P^^ logical sUtement of any philosophical theory in all 

Jest (4»B). In /2^.,S38C., Thrasymachus's definition of ^^ bearings. 

Justice is taken in a grotesquely unfair sense in order to i^Seemyreriew of HALttVT, Thforie plaUmicitnne da 

force him to state it more dearly. Qf, LatM, 714 C ; Qorg.^ tcitnem^ PhiUmophical Review^ Vol. V, p. 522. 
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rarely admitting gross and palpable errors, Zeller's exposition frequently misses the 
true proportions, perspective, and emphasis that would be brought out by a more 
flexible literary and philosophic interpretation. 

The present study, though it touches on most topics of the Platonic philosophy, 
does not attempt a complete historical survey. Some subjects I have discussed else- 
where. There are many details (in the Latos and Timams, e. g) which would be 
irrelevant to the main purpose of emphasizing the unity of Plato's thought The order 
of presentation adopted after many attempts is a compromise between the systematic 
and the atomistic. The Platonic ethics, the theory of ideas, and an outline of the 
psychology will first be set forth as a whole. A group of logical and metaphysical 
problems will be discussed in connection with the Sophist and Parmenides. Other 
topics and some repetitions from a different point of view will follow in a survey of the 
principal dialogues taken one by one. 

I. ETHICS 

The chief topics of the Platonic ethics are these: (1) the Socratic paradoxes; 
(2) the definition of the virtues, and, more particularly, the determination of their 
relation to a postulated supreme science or art, to happiness, to the political or royal 
art, to ihe idea of good; (3) the problem of hedonism; and (4), associated with it, 
the attempt to demonstrate ^he inseparability of virtue and happiness." 

1. Plato always formally maintained that all wrongdoing is involuntary;" that 
virtue is insight or knowledge, is in its essence one, and can in some sense be taught.'* 
Sometimes he merely dramatically illustrates the conflicts that arise between these 
paradoxes and common-sense. Elsewhere, most explicitly in the Laws,^ but by impli- 
cation even in the minor dialogues, he reveals his perception that these propositions 
can be reconciled with experience only by the conscious employment of words in a 
special sense." Wrongdoing is involuntary (1) because all men will the good or what 
they deem the good;" (2) because no man who knows the right will do the wrong, if 
we take knowledge m the highest sense, or refuse the term to any cognition that does 
not control the will;" (3) because the conditions that shape conduct lie far more in 
heredity, education, and environment than in our conscious wills."* The contradiction 
noted by Aristotle between this charitable principle and the edifying proclamation 
" virtue is free," " is emotional rather than scientific." The modem free-will contro- 
versy arises out of two conceptions not connected with this problem by Plato: the 

17 These are, as a matfeef of fact, the chief topics of the 20689 D, 606 C, 710 A, ny nt vt/imirmv w Xiyoi, 4p6n|^r 

ethical dialo^es. If we base Plato's ethics on the idea of vpoo-aKa-yx^Mv tXvi rh vm^pot^lv, 

good, or on any other meUphysical principle or schema- 2iLache$, 196 B; Lache$, 191 E, iylp^lw, . . . . iv nlovalt, 

tism, we shaU distort his meanings. cf. Law; 638 DE, and Rep,, 429 D; Rep,, 448 K. 444 A; 

isXor., Mem,, 8, 9, 4; 4, 6, 6; ApoL, 26 A; Pr<xtao., 845D, Theattet,, 176 C; PoUU, 806 A. 
858CD; Meno, 77,78; Oorg,, 466 E, 4678= Ucp., 577 E=La«M, « j^cno, 77; EutKydem,, 279; Symp,, a06A; Oo»v., 468. 

688B;«€p.,882A(T),413A(D,492E(T),589C;PAtto6.,22B; viprota^ ^^^ Lau» tm- Th^^^^Ut n«C 

8opK, 228C, 230A; Tim., WD; Law, 781 C, 784B, 860 D. ^PnAag,, 852B, Laiw, 689, Theatet., 176C. 

i« Euthydem., 282 C ; LawB, 644 A, i« ol y. Mif »«««.v. " r*«»- » ^- « «^- 617 B, iptr^ « W4ir»«r.r. 

M<Voi ax^Uv ayatfoi yiyroirrmi, » Cf, mf note in A. J. P., VoL X, p. 77. 
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10 The Unity op Plato's Thought 

infinite foreknowledge of Gkxi, and the absolute continuity of physical causation. It 
is, then, unprofitable to inquire whether Plato taught free-will or determinism. '^ 
But it should be distinctly noted that in the Laws he employs precisely the logic of 
modern determinism to prove that the involuntary character of wrongdoing is com- 
patible with the distinction for legal purposes of voluntary and involuntary acts.* 
, Virtue is knowledge because it must be assumed to be a good, and the only certain 
good, the only sure guide to the good use of what the world calls good, is knowledge.*^ 
Opinion and habit may often suffice to regulate action, but persistent right opinion 
presupposes knowledge in its teachers, and the highest rule of conduct must be 
deduced from and referred to a rational apprehension of ultimate good." Virtue is 
one because each of the virtues is a form of knowledge," or because each, when taken 
in the highest sense, involves all the others." Virtue is teachable in the senses in 
which knowledge and right opinion may be taught. The capacity for knowledge, the 
divine faculty, is innate, but teaching and guidance may direct it toward the good.** 
The ordinary virtues of habit and opinion may fairly be said to be taught when they 
are systematically inculcated by superior wisdom enlisting all the forces of society in 
its service.*^ This is not the case at Athens,*^ and therefore the Platonic Socrates 
alternately affirms and denies the possibiUty of teaching ^'virtue,'' "^ and at the close 
of the Meno declares that under present conditions it comes by a grace divine which 
is equivalent to chance." 

Plato uses, but is not himself confused by, the Socratic analogy between the 
virtues and the arts and sciences. *" That comparison, though it ignores the distinctively 
ethical element, contains a certain measure of truth. In a sense, each of us is good 
in that which he knows.*' Knowledge as ordinarily understood is not virtue, but it 

s^Zbllbb, p. 853; Jowbtt, Vol. Ill, pp. 406, 425. to knowledge, opinion is imparted iv rji vaUtiq, 429 C, i. e., 

«861-«64C. The meaning of the passage, though often ^ ▼irtnaUy teught. 

misunderstood, is perfectiy clear, and Plato warns us, ««i8^.,500D, 429CD; PoW., a09D; Law,pa$nm, 

864 B, not to cayil about the terminology. » Bep„ 482 E ; Tim., 87 B ; Meno, 93 B ff . ; Protag., 320 ; 

»E7Uhydem., 281. 289; Meno, 88C. Cy. from another f?P' '^S' ^^^P'^'^' ^^^' ^^^- ^^'* ^'^'•' 2*^5; 

point of Tiew Phcedo, 69 A B ; Protag., 356, 357, with PWte5., Lacka, 179 C D. 

41 E. ** Protag. ; Meno ; Euthyd., 282 C (274 E). 

80 Meno, 97 B ; Meno, 100 A, oloc k<u oAAoi^ wotiivi, etc. QT. *^ For this interpretation of 0*1 f Motpf see Maouibb, p. 

E%Uhyd., 292 D; infra, p. 16: Law, 961 B. 68, and Zkllkb's full refutation of other views, p. 594, n. 4, 

MATS 1^ i«T\A 1?<5P., 492, 493. At present good men spring up avr6^i«rot 

nLaches; Protag.; P*<wto, 69AB. Jfcno, 71Dff., is ^j^^ ^203; ef. Prolog,, 820A; Euthyd., 282C); eyen in 

logical rather than ethical. The unity of «p*r, U postu- ^^j^^ g^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ -^j ^j^. ^^^^ ^ . ^^^^j^ 

lated, like that of any other abstract idea, as a precondi- 4^,^, ^^^ ^axAoi^ i^ •i^r^nwiii^t »dA««rtv i, ««l m<. 

Uon of a definition. „_. , «.^ . * _x » 1 t. -nt 1. % ^ x.. 

UThe lesser Hipptot (certainly by Plato) presents the 

aOorg., 507 A; Laum, 696C. There is a suggestion of fallacy in its most paradoxical form (the voluntary lie better 

this also in the (of course intentional, Bonitz, Platonic y^n^ ^^ involuntary) and by iti obvious irony (372 DE, 

Studie9, p. 265) faUaoies of Protag,, 830, 331. 3750) shows that PUto " already »' in the Socratic period 

83 Rep., 518 B, 519 A. This apparently contradicts the ^^^ "><>* ^^^ i* seriously, but merely uses it for dramatic 

sUtement of the Meno, 99A, and Protag,, 861B, that «»»- <>' propiedeuUc purposes. SI^bllbb, p. 597, takes this as 

im^Mii alone can be taught. But the objection is captious. P^^^'s real opinion, citing «cp., 635 D and 382, which 

The Republic is saUrixing the exaggerated cUims of the merely use the paradoxical terminology to emphasise the 

Sophists ahd U speaking of the faculty, not the content, of thought, accepteble to Mill or Huxley, that the mere intel- 

knowledge. The whole higher education is a teaching of l^tual love of truth (knowledge) ought to be counted a 

knowledge in a sense. And, on the other hand, though Wrtue as weU as the ordinary virtue of truthfulness, 
both Pl^ and Aristotle limit teaching in the strict sense »Lache$, 194D; Ly$ii, 210D; Rep„ 349 £. 
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does away with many forms of wrongdoing. It is not courage, but the man who knows 
how is less likely to be afraid.**^ It is not ato^potrwq^ but it is incompatible with many 
forms of &(f>po(rvvfi. The wise man knows his own limits, and will undertake only what 
he can perform." Partly for these reasons, and partly because he did not or, in ironical 
assumption that others were even as himself, would not recognize that men know the 
right and yet the wrong pursue, the Platonic Socrates seems to ignore the chief ethical 
factor, a virtuous will, and argues that he who knows justice is just.^ But such '* fal- 
lacies'' are for Plato merely the starting-point of a fuller analysia All knowledge is 
good and commendable,*^ but the supreme knowledge that may be identified with 
** virtue'' is plainly something different from the specialties of the arts and sciences.^ 
Courage, for example, apart from mere animal and temperamental fearlessness, may be 
defined as knowledge of what is and is not to be feared. But this involves real knowl- 
edge of good and evil, a complete ideal of life, either that of the Sophists and average 
Athenian opinion, or that unfolded by Plato himself in the Republic. The attempt to 
define courage in the absence of these distinctions merely illustrates the inadequacy 
of conventional ethical thought.** 

The effective application to these problems of the obvious distinction between 
science and right opinion requires the larger canvas of the Republic. And even then 
it remains true that the courage most worthy of the name implies a complete philo- 
sophic mastery of the conception of life that educates the masses in such right opinion.** 
Plato tacitly assumes that this supreme knowledge will be inseparable from the vir- 
tuous will in his philosophic statesmen as it is in Socrates.*' And thus on this higher 
plane the Socratic paradox becomes true again. 

It matters little to the consistency and unity of Plato's thought whether we 
regard this harmony of the intellect and the will as a mere ideal or as a practicable 
postulate realized in Socrates and to be fulfilled by others in a reformed society. The 
distinction once drawn, the ideal once affirmed, Plato can afford to make concessions 
to common-sense. He can admit that in present experience a kind of bravery is 

*0L<iche8^ 193; Prot<Hf,f 850. between the desires and the ethical conyictions the grossest 

41 Xen., Mem., 2, 2, 24; Charm., 171 DE; Ale., 1, 117 DE; '<>"» of " ignorance." 

Sophui, 23» C ; Law$, 732 A. «s Protag., 318 B ; Lache$, 182 D. 

*iGorg., 4eOB, The fallacy, so far as it is one, is in- ^ Charm., i65C; Euthydem,,2SZ'R,2SO; Proto^., 811, 312, 

tentional. Obsenre xara rovror rhv k6yo¥, and the explana- 319 A ; Laws, 961 £ ff. 

tion in Rep., 438 D E, that the knowledge of health, though ^ Lache»; Protag., 849, 350, 380 D ; Rep., 429, 430. 
differentiated from knowledge in general, is not neces- 
sarily healthful. Cf. also the recognition of common-sense **The courage defined in 429C is only «>Acr«r^F y«. Qf. 
in 444D, Tb iii¥ iUaia »p«rT*tv 8i««i<Nrvin|v i^woul. But for ^'^''^1 >*» ^«»' '^^J ^o*"' »9E; Phaxio, 82 A. There 
the broad purposes of the argument of the Oorgiat it is a'«' ^t'^c^ly speaking, three or four grades; brute animal 
true (460 E) that rhetoric, if reaUy the science of the just, ooo"*©^ the courage of soldiers and citizens m ordinary 
could not be the instrument of injustice which Qorgias ^^^^ *»>« ^^^^«^^ courage of the Platonic state, the philo- 
with unconscious immorality complacently represented it sophic courage. 

to be. Socrates is otoc ru¥ i/imv iirt^trl oAAy w*i9t90i i^ r^ 47 This harmony is the chief point in the selections and 

Aoyy, Crito, 46B; c/. Laches, 188 DE; Oorg-^ 488 A. Hence, tests applied to them; Rep., 485, 486, 539 Dff. Cf. Polit., 

as Aristotle {Eth, nic., 7, 2, 1), quoting Prolog., 352 B, says, 300 A B. The Lawa emphasize character, as compared with 

he thought it monstrous that any other impulse in man intellect, still more, and preserve the identity of the moral 

should prevail over his better knowledge. And Plato in and the intellectual *' which are ever dividing, but must 

his latest work refuses the term " knowledge " to any belief ever be reunited " ( Jowett), by reserving the word " wise " 

that does not control the will, and pronounces discord for the virtuous, 689 D. 
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found dissociated from the other virtues.^ He can allow the word <ra>4>poavvri to be 
used merely for the instinctive temperamental moderation in appetite that is the for- 
tunate endowment of some children and animals.** He can recognize that knowledge, 
or at least quickness and acumen of thought, is not infrequently associated with 
intemperance and injustice.^ But he prefers to translate the facts into a more edify- 
ing terminology. Conventional virtue is a worthless currency unless redeemable and 
redeemed by and in the coin of wisdom.** And, on the other hand, we will refuse the 
name of wise to him whose will does not follow his judgment of right; and we will 
grant it to the man who knows enough to obey his acquired belief in the good rather 
than the innate promptings of appetite, though he know not how to swim or recite 
the alphabet.*' 

2. Plato found the suggestion of the cardinal virtues and of the predominance of 
justice in the poets. He also mentions oaiJrri^^ and fieydXjorrp^Treui, the latter some- 
times with irony." But the number four was consecrated by its incorporation in the 
scheme of the Republic. This implies no change of doctrine. Even in the Republic 
other virtues are mentioned." And in the Euthyphro it is hinted that piety is a form 
of justice." 

Plato would always recognize piety as one of the chief virtues, or perhaps as a 
synonym of all virtue," and he would always shrink from giving so problematical a 
concept a place in a scientific scheme." 

Several of the minor dialogues turn on the attempt to define the virtues and allied 
notions. The Laches and Charmides are both Socratic quests for definition — of 
courage in the one case, of temperance in the other. Both involve the antithesis of 
the quiet and the energetic temperament." Both terminate in perplexity — in the 
puzzle that, if any one virtue is identified with the supreme knowledge that will make 

M Protagoras maintains this view, Protag,^ 850, and is of piety, I should aeceiit that of Bonits as formulated by 

not answered by Socrates, who refutes him only indirectly Pbofbssob Hbidbl (introduction to his edition of Euthy- 

by the proof that all virtue is one— the scienee of measnr- pAro, p. 24). It is the endeavor to realize the good felt as 

ing pleasure and pain. But the obvious fact of experience the service of God, and as a willed co-operation with Him. 

is presumably as clear to Plato when he allows Protagoras But this is a mood in relation to, or an emotional synonym 

to state it as when it is! enunciated more explicitly in the of, aU virtue. It is not one aspect of virtue which it is 

PolttictM, 906 B, or the Latot, 6S1C- Zkllbb(p.568) inoom- necessary to distinguish in relation to a special field of 

prehensibly afiirms that the plurality in unity of virtue is conduct or a particular classification of the faculties of 

found only in the Republic! the soul. 

««Latc«, 710AB. MThe suggestion that the Eulhjfphro ** eliminates" 

»Rcp„ 519 A; Lava, 680 D, o^« wpbt rixot tv ^x}I*\ piety, and that the Ifenomay be dated by its recognition 

Thecttet.., 176 C. ®' 6n&nit (78 D) is utterly fantastic 

51 PKado,, 69 B. ^Qf' Charm., 150 B ff., with Polit, 9X1 A B. Tempera- 

52 T«v- Mtt n \i»T« viwiiuutT. Mitr. t^lv Cf TlunmUd "*•*** ^ ^^^ virtue, but is the basis of the seeming opposi- 
mc41l:Z^J^r """Z^Z S^Wx'rk^" ^J^il tionbetweenbraveryandtemperance(Pol/t.,306,3(n; Rep,, 

J J* JL fi.u T . »~--«» 840 E). Nieias and Laches, for want of this distinction, 

mood and temper of the Law», maintain opposite paradoxes. Socrates calU our attention 

i3 Protag., 829 C; Meno, 78 D; Lachet, 199 D. to this by attributing to Nieias the doctrine &fi«i»« A^oi^a 
M Meno, 74 A ; Rep., 560 E. In Meno, 88 A, t»|i«#«ui and «•* 'Aa^or .... vp^ A»<p«4ar — r«^wicrfi^«t (196 E). In the Re- 

fiv^^il are included. pubUe (4806), Plato chooses to deny the term " bravery'* 

.,.„^ ., - . , -^ , to mere animal courage. In the IrOtM, 968 E, he attributes 

-402C.«Atv#.pcoTi,.,^cy.Ao»p.r«i«536A. ^ ^^^ ^, ^^^^ ^ ^j^j^^^ ,„^ ^^j^^l^^ g^^ ^^^^ 

M Cf, also Frotag-, 331 A. ««fv<ctfv«i pointedly ignores the distinction of tempera- 

^< If it were desirable to produce a Platonic definition ment. 
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us happy, the distinction between the virtues vanishes;^ or in the tautology that the 
knowledge that is good is knowledge of the good.*' 

It is often assumed (1) that Plato was serious in these attempts to express by a 
phrase or a substituted synonym the essence of a virtue and the various and contradic- 
tory meanings of its conventional name; (2) that the failure and pretended perplexity of 
Socrates at the close mark the point reached by Plato's own thought at the time. This 
is a priori conceivable. But the following considerations make it highly improbable: 

a) Plato, in this unlike Xenophon,** always proceeds as if he were aware of the 
true theory and use of the definition and of the multiple meanings of ethical terms. 

' All attempts in his writings to work out absolute and isolated definitions fail.^ His 
own definitions, when not mere illustrations,** are always working hypotheses" or 
epigrammatic formulas, subordinate to and interpreted by the argument of which 
they form a part, and recognized as imperfect, but sufficient for the purpose in hand.** 
The definitions of the virtues in Rep,, 429 ff. cannot be understood apart from their 
context, and are never used again. They are declared to be a mere sketch — 
inroypa<t>fjp, 504 D.*^ How shall we explain this on the supposition that he was under 
any illusion as to the value of absolute and isolated definitions? 

b) Plato repeatedly refers in a superior way to eristic, voluntary and involuntary,** 
' and more particularly to the confusion, tautology, and logomachy into which the vulgar 

fall when they attempt to discuss abstract and ethical problems.*^ Some of these 
allusions touch on the very perplexities and fallacies exemplified in the minor 
dialogues.^ They do not imply that Plato himself had ever been so confused."" Why 
should we assume that he deceives us in order to disguise his changes of opinion, or 

•0 LachcB, 199 E. dialogues cores. Cf. Meno, 84 A B. So Soph., 2S2 A B, gires 

^i Charm,, lUB; cf. Rep., OK EC — b. oonneotion gener- the rcUson d'itre of passages (GofvicM, Protag., Ion) in 

ally missed. which a pretender to universal knowledge is pressed for a 

•2 The Xenophontic Socrates perceives no difSculties, "peciflc definition of his function which he naturally is 

la never in doubt, and propounds dogmatically such deflni- unable to give. 
/ ^onB eiSv6iAiiJiovzs6Uaioy, Mem,, TV, i, 12, ^^Polit., 806 ff.. especially 906 A, rb y^p ^«r^ M^pof 

7M Except the not quite serioBS deflnitiona reached by ^^* •**" «*^*<»pw' diW w« Tfi6woy roU »f pi A<hrotf «M^i<r^ih 

dichotomy in the S5*lre ind PoUUcum, Cf, Charmide», ^**« "^ '^^ «*«»»'»«roK »p^ rAt rmv woXXmv «<if «f . Cf. Law, 

-LacheB. LyM, Meno, Th^otUtMM, Euthyphra, Hippiat Major. «f ^' ''l?,^'^ * '; * ^'^^'^ 'f^,^" r^ynofJ^yJ^y^. 

#nv *^ il^rt 'x Kv^ WtT » "f ' With reference to the arguments of Gory., 474 Cflf. Cf.Laum, 

Tfcccetet., 147C; ifAtof, t&ul., 206D. _._ . ... , * ^u wi m *.t^ r • . r 

-. ^. . lw.-rv . » . -, - .^ <v.«Tx-ni 837 A, with reference to the problem of the I»y««; Lawt, 

«Pfc«dr.,237D,4^»Aayc,#rfM..^cop«.. (y.aeSDE. ^ g^ ^.j 688, 688 B, wherethe paradox of Oorg., 467. is 

WE.O.,pifrrQiHtaiz=:90\iTucntliopiwnl6mKop,Qorg.,ie&D,hnt reafBrmed, *i iii^ ^ovAf<r#« i« waiiuv, «i «» mc awovU(uy; 

in Phcedr., 261 A, i^x«y«7i« rit «iA Mymv. Cf. the deflni- i?epu6Mc, 505 B, with CAarm., 173 E-174B; Rep., 605 C, with 

tions of <r«^po<rvKi|, Phtxdr., 237 E. q^^^ 499 g^ ^j^^^ CaUicles is forced to admit that some 

•7 The Law9 repeats the substance of the definition of pleasures are bad. Zblleb(p. 604) thinks that Rep., 605 C, 

justice. 863E: Ti|K Ydp rov •wmov ....«« Jn^v^Mv kv ^rvxv refers to the PUIOau, But the advocates of a late date 

rv^wviU .... r«i^»« a««e4'ttv vpovayopcvM. Cf. 689 A B. rb f^, th^ puUjtAU rightly deny any specific parallel. 

yap Awwow^f KOI. icol ^^^tYw avr^ (.c. t^ t^w) «»«P ^i^ 71 Even after the Republic and Politicw, Plato in Lam, 

« «at wkffipt w6\€^ .(TTU'. Of. Rep., 442 A, ft «w »A««fTor r^ ^g^g approaches the problem of the ^'political art" and 

infxn^, etc. ^Q unity of virtue precisely in the manner of the tentative 

•^Rep., 454 A; Phileb., 14 C. Uwiri n ical Ikwcip; The- dialogues. There is no reason for Uking seriously Socrates's 

atet., 206 B. U6vTtL ii Uoyra wai(9ip; Thecetet., 167 E; dramatic bewilderment as to the "political art' Mn £u«Ay. 

Sophist, 259 J> ; already in Lysis, 216 A B. Of. infra, p. 19. a^m., 292 D E. that would not apply equally to the avowal of 

^Phctdr., 237 C. 263. and. from a slightiy di^rent point ignorance in Laws, 963 B. or in the PoUticus itself. 292 C 

of view, /?«p.. 5S8D; Phoedo, 90 C. This is largely due to a The political art. i.e., ultimate ethical and social "good." 

false conceit of knowledge. FfcoBdr.. 237 C. which the Elen- was always a problem to Plato, as it must be to any 

chus as described in Soph., 230 B. and practised in the minor thoughtful, conscientious man (Rep,, 451 A). In the Laws, 
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14 The Unity op Plato's Thought 

obliterate the traces of his mental ^^wth? Have we not a right to expect dramatic 
illustration of so prominent a feature in the intellectual life of the time, and do we not 
find it in the Ldches, Charmides, LysiSj and the corresponding parts of the Pro- 
tagoras f In brief, the EuthydemuSj 277, 278; PhoRdrus, 261, 262; the Thecetetm, 
167 E; the Republic, 454, 487 BO; the Sophist, 230 B, 251 B, 2590, and Philebus, 
20 A, 15 E, show a clear consciousness of dialectic, not merely as a method of truth, 
but as a game practiced for amusement or eristic, to purge the conceit of ignorance 
or awaken intellectual curiosity. When we find this game dramatically illustrated 
why should we assume naive unconsciousness on Plato's part? 

c) The Republic, in which Plato explicitly states his solution of these problems, 
is a marvelous achievement of mature constructive thought. But the ideas and dis- 
tinctions required for the solution itself are obvious enough, and it is absurd to affirm ' 
that they were beyond the reach of a thinker who was capable of composing the Pro- 
tagoras,^^ the subtle Lysis and Charmides, or the eloquent and ingenious Oorgias. 
That the highest rule of conduct must be based upon complete insight and is the 
possession of a few; that the action of the multitude is determined by habit and 
belief^' shaped under the manifold pressure of tradition and public opinion; that the 
virtues may be differently defined according as we refer them to knowledge or to 
opinion and habit; that opinion in the Athens of the Sophists and of the Peloponne- 
sian war was not guided by true philosophy, and therefore was not the " right opinion" 
which should become the fixed habit of the populace in a reformed society ; that the 
Sophists who professed to teach virtue taught at the best conformity to the desires 
and opinions of the many-headed beast, and that therefore in the proper sense virtue 
was not taught at all at Athens;^* that virtue is one regarded as knowledge, or as the 
spiritual harmony resulting from perfect self-control (443 E), but many as expressing 
the opposition of contrasted temperaments and different degrees of education; and 
that endless logomachies result from the inability of the average disputant to grasp 
these and similar distinctions ^^ — these are reflections that might present themselves to 
any intelligent young man who had listened to Socrates, and surveyed the intellectual 
life of the time, though only the genius of Plato could construct a Republic from 
them. They could occur to Plato at the age of thirty or thirty-five as well as at forty 
or forty-five ; and it is extremely naive to assume that so obvious a distinction as that 
between science and opinion, familiar to every reader of Parmenides, and employed to 
bring the Meno to a plausible dramatic conclusion, was a great scientific discovery, 
marking an epoch in Plato's thought.^* 

964 ff., as in the Republic^ he Anally limits himself to indi- f* Rep,, 482, 49S. 

eating the kind of training that will prepare the mind to ^iLaw9y 964 A, icavoov M mv jpwv xol hwTn rtfrrapa 6Kr« 

apprehend it best. Bat as against the ideals of Athenian «r iart, *ai j/U M i^iov, o-ov iti^avrot mc iy, voAiv iwn 

sophists and politicians, his beliefs were defined '^already " rtfrropo. 

in the Euthyphro, 2C. and the Qorgia; 46SD ff., 5Z1D. 76 Not to dweU on the resembUnce of Meno, 99 C, and 

72'* One of the finest specimens of analysis in all his Apology, 22 C (</. also the Jon), why, if Plato has no dra- 

writings/'— John Stuabt Mill, DiuertaUon* and JHtcuB- matic reserves, is &p^ M^a ignored in the EtUhydemuif Or 

§ion». Vol. IV, p. 2S0. is the Euthydemut, with its mataro logic and its assnmp- 

n Phatdo, 82 A ; B^„ 522 A, 619 C ; Law$, 966 C tion that Tirtue can be taught, earlier than the Meno f 
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d) Lastly the structure and logic of the minor dialogues are indicative of dramatic 
design rather than of tentative inquiry. The systematic evolution of the argument 
and of the antitheses which it involves;" the emphasis laid on the very difficulties 
elucidated by the latter theory ;^' the reserves and qualifications of the argument and 
the hints of dramatic purpose^' — all point to Plato's possession of the clue. The argu- 
ment based on the absence from the "Socratic" dialogues of certain features of the 
longer works begs the point at issue. 

Assuming that Plato undertook to illustrate in brief dramatic discussions the 
ethical logomachies of the day, he would by hypothesis as a rule abstain from Pytha- 
gorean myths, criticism of pre-Socratio thinkers, demonstrations of immortality, psycho- 
logical or physiological digressions, and dogmatic developments of his own philosophy. 
It may be argued that such dramatic dialogues form as a whole an earlier group. It 
cannot be maintained that they mark the stages of Plato's own progress." The defini- 
tions of the virtues proposed in the fourth book of the RepubliCj interpreted by their 
context, meet the dramatic difficulties of the Laches, Charmides, Protagoras, and 
Meno. Courage is not animal fearlessness, neither is it precisely knowledge of things 
terrible and the reverse. But the courage to be expected of the masses in a reformed 
state is the conservation by disciplined feeling of the opinion about things terrible or 
not terrible inculcated by the possessors of such knowledge.^' ^<D<f>poa-vvr) is not pre- 
cisely quietness, nor doing one's own business, nor self-knowledge, though each of 
these definitions emphasizes one of the shades of meaning which Greek usage assigned 
to this "mixed mode." It is in man and state the willing acceptance by all the psychic 
faculties and the corresponding classes in the population of a harmonious scale of 

f^ In the Charmidet vt^povvni is first defined by the the problem of good and evil, and the ultimate nature of 
quiet temperament, 159 B, then by the associated modesty, desire and the good. 

!*^*i?^^;"!v " '^"l^'" *.'* ".'*"'* '^°°^' ^ '• Note the repeated demand that it be shown how<r-«p^ 

UV., SaCDK; then by Ti 1..t«, ,p.rr«r. 1«1B. another ^^ i,,g«^, cfcarm., 159C. 161 A.KBD.lTOD.HiB. with 

rhetorioal eqmTalent. Tm T2A, which howewr. requires g^^ ^ ^ ,,^^ „ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

«,tat«preUtionthatCri«as«nnabeto«ive.eTenthou«h ^e^q^K., ,» j, „,cogni«Hl that «.«p«niK, as the mere 

assbtedbTa hmt from Soorates (WlB)- He »«.»not ««»- passiveeo«<J«tori»«,»a«onof the usefulness of the actire 

eraliK "^ding one's own bustaess and distmguuh (1) the ^^ues iA4y«, «y*, i|„r i, .:,. A^jain, */. the «»ociation 

rr^/^J?" » Ln r'",""'' f'^ "* « ^i° o* -* «««» -"*"•" i» Wl "ith the diTision of labor, and 

diTision of labor; «*p.. 448C. The formula i« "llowed to ^ j^^ ^^ 4S1C. «SD. So in the Loch*., Nicias is 

drop, and the equ^x amb«uous expre«.ion Wf-knowl- ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ knowledge of things reaUy terrible 

"f*^ w'n'^M '"'^ (164 .which s found to mvolTe pu* ^ „,, „^,^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ „, any craftsman eTen 

dee tlatCritias can neither untie nor cut (c/.l«7A with fa, hi, own field, but U some higher knowledge of final ends 

MeM,MS;Thattet.,v»A). which he cannot define -i.e., obTiously the "poUUcal art" 

In the Laehei, Laches insists ezelnsiTelx on the tern- ». , j . good 
peramental aspect of bravery which opposes it to other 

Tirtues. Nicias on the cognitire element which identiflesit <* Charm.. 160 B.<ky< revrev ni A^v; the obrioos de- 

withthem. Laches's theory tends to show how the virtues sign of humbling Critia8,162CD; Cbarmides's disbelief in 

aremany. that of Nicias how they are one (Xaiti«,96SES.). Socratos's ignorance. 176 B. Qf. Pkadr., 2tZO. «t ir i 

But neither can expound his own view completely, still less <i<«f rk oA^h mpovwaiimv jr Mywf .<^yo> nit innorrt, 

reconcile it with the truth of bis adversary. They exemplify Laches's nnfamiliarity with dialectic and the awakening 

the logomachy described in PoUt, 306. SOT. This is the chief effect of the Elenchus upon him ; IM A B. 

object ome dUlcgue. and not the reduction of all virtu. „ UnrawK. «iys (UnUr^hunge^ p. «•) : "FOr 

to knowledge (ZeUer), nor the miity of v^^ (Horn), nor ^ y^„^^^ jes Platonlsmns ist kaum ein «,derer 

T°K*^"» ^T 1 ^ *nr' 'T'^ Ifrthum gefWirUcher, .Is der. eine ZurOokhaltung. die 

which Bonit, says U the on y suggestion not disproved. „ „ethodiscien OrOnden abte. mit einemNoch. 

Jto the i»jaw.b<«in with purely verte quibbles. p.» nlchtselnniv.rwech.ein." 
to the mggestiTe antithesis of the atVeotion of like and 
unlike in nature and man (a4, 215), and conclude with >i£ip.,^CD,442C. 
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subordination from higher to lower. ** It is thus the precondition and obverse aspect 
of justice which is the fulfilment of its own function by each faculty and class — a 
higher than the economic division of labor in the soul and in society.'' These defini- 
tions are stated in terms of being rather than of doing, and Plato preferred this form 
of statement to the end.^ But he is careful to add that the one includes the other 
and that the justice within the soul will express itself in just action.^ 

3. These definitions, then, meet the chief difficulties of the minor dialogues and fill 
their place in the literary economy of the Republic. But Plato warns us that they 
are not the final definitions of a complete philosophy.** It is not enough to define the 
virtues psychologically on the assumption that their sum is good." A final definition 
must relate virtue to, and deduce its utility from, an ultimate standard or ideal of 
good.** Such a definition is rather a regulative conception than a practical possibility. 
The Platonic Socrates is always prepared to silence by dialectic or overwhelm by his 
eloquence those who deny that "virtue" is a real good.** But a formal, positive enu- 
meration of the reasons why courage and justice are good and desirable can never be 
complete, and will always prove unedifying: **Does law so analyzed coerce you 
much ?" Plato wisely attempts nothing of the kind. He merely describes the dis- 
cipline and education^ that will enable his philosophic rulers to prove, if required, the 
coincidence of virtue and happiness, and systematically inculcate efficacious right 
opinion, thus teaching virtue and molding character and institutions in the light of a 
reasoned and unified conception of the true scope and good of individual and public 

>3 482 A, 442 D. This definition is adapted to the literary '* know thyself " and " minding one's own business." There 

machinery of the Eepublic, It does not estop Plato from is not one temperance or bravery, bi^t three or four. There 

employing the word in its normal Oreek sense {Rep.^ is no incompatibility between this view and Plato's insist- 

889 D E, Mc vAif^ci, etc.)« or from recognising that it is a con- ence on the necessity of the definition and the final unity 

dition of virtue rather than an active virtue ; tuprctt p. 12. of virtue. If the word has many meanings, the first step 

» Allowance once made for the literary schematism of ^ rational argument is to define the one intended. And 

the four virtues, the three faculties, and the analogy be- *J*« unity of virtue is to be sought, not in a verbal deflni- 

tween the man and the state, and account once taken of ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ unity of the moral life, the idea of good, the 

Law, wee, 710, and Politico, 806 ff., it becomes a little Political art, the «ritw«J« (c/. i^fra, n. 102). The definition 

naive to complain that the distinction intended between ^ ^ hypothesis at the beginning, or a stage in the progress 

<rM^p<Mrvin| and 5i«a4o^n| is not clear, and a little pedantic <>' ^^« argument (Charm,, 168 A; Euthyphro, 9D, 11 C; 

to institute a learned phUological inquiry to ascertain it. PhiEdr., 287 D, VoA^Y'f •^Mtiw «^i', 288 DE). It cannot be 

wi^iM.864A,T),.«irov Apurr<n, Wf.. . . . . Wr «vr, .p- jn end a^d for this reason jUalo^es that ^ 

roOea iy 4n,x^, Wocrun ^..^TIkL. «ar e^oAAir^ re Vu^y '*^- '^^ dialectical relativity of tiie definition, of course, 

,.irri.tl.«^ar.WTbTavT„rp«xW.. does not preclude Plato from arguing that his ideal of the 

moral and social life is better than that of average Athenian 

w 442 E, 443 A. opinion, and that the definitions which embody it are right 

M Qrote, followed by many others, denies this. But as against formulas that express some aspect of the tradi- 

that is because he persists in attributing to Plato the tional belief. 

doctrine that ethical abstractions ("mixed modes") have mg^,^ 437 E, oVo* n^tV rii^ w6Xiy T*Arf«» i.ya»y,y 

one meaning only which can be expressed in an absolute .j^.». af^x... ii, on <ro4i^ t* i<rr\ ««« Api^U «ai a^p^y ««i 

definition ; c/. aupra. But, on the contrary, the very cause tucaia, 

of the confusion, according to Plato, is that men fail to take .. r..^ . r^^«r^T>.^4 . . . ^ . .,. 

notice of the difPerent meanings and subspecies covered . "/*,^- 504 BCD, 608 A, v rov av-Jou *«.« . ...» at^o^. 

by one generic term (PtuBdr., 161, 162; Euthydem,, 277, 278; "^ ^ ^^ wf^^^axpn^^^yo. xpn^^i^a k<u -♦•A.m. yty.'CT.c. 

Laum, 837 A ; Phileb., 12 E fif. ; Euthyphro, 7 D. with PKcedr,, •* Oorgiat; Rep., I. 

268B, and Potit, 285E; Polit, 806 A). Laches, Nioias, ^The "longer way,'* Bep., 504C, is for the guardians, 

Charmides, Critias, discuss the virtues without distin- not for us who are reading the Ri^mbHc. See Iratot, 964. 

gnishing temperament, convention, habit, systematic dis- 966 C. Neglect of this point has caused much misinterpre- 

cipline, opinion, and complete insight. They are unable to tation. See Idea of Good, in " University of Chicago Clas- 

attach any precise meaning to the conventional phrases sical Studies,'* Vol. I, p. 190. 
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life. The attainment of this mastery he poetically describes as the vision of the Idea . 
of Good. But it must never be forgotten that all this mysticism culminates in the 
precise and purely logical statement of 534 B C, which affirms little more than Phce- 
dru8y 278 C, or than Mill when he says : "There is no knowledge, and no assurance 
of right belief, but with him who can both confute the opposite opinion and success- 
fully defend his own against confutation.*^ Many secondary suggestions attach them- 
selves to the phrase by association with the goodness of God, the universal cause, in 
the TimoRU8^ the vision of the absolute ideas in the Phcedrus and Symposium^ the 
fantastic enumeration in the Philebus (66) of the elements of *'good" conceived at 
once as an ethical and a cosmical principle.^ Its chief logical and ethical significance 
for the Republic has been hopelessly misunderstood, owing to the failure to connect it 
rightly with the problem of the "good" as presented in the minor dialogues.** In 
these dialogues Socrates repeatedly tests definitions of the virtues by demanding that 
they be related to happiness, the political or royal art, or the good. A virtue by 
hypothesis must be a #caXJi/ and aya06v.^ The definitions proposed repeatedly break 
down because Socrates is able to instance cases in which the rule prescribed does not 
conduce to happiness — is not good.** Similarly the rhetorician, the sophist, and 
other pretenders to some supreme knowledge are confounded by Socrates's demand 
that they shall sharply discriminate their art and science from all merely instrumental 
and technical specialties which eflFect good or evil according as they are rightly or 
wrongly used, and show its identity with the art of arts, the art of final ends, the 
political art, the good*' 

In some of the minor dialogues the negative dialectic seems to go too far, and 
Socrates makes demands that neither Platonism nor any other doctrine can meet. Thus 
in the Charmides the familiar expression " knowing one^s self," " knowing one's limits," 
"knowing what one can or cannot do," is made a puzzle by confounding it with the ^ 
psychological question of self-knowledge or self-consciousness, and the fallacy or 
problem about knowing and not knowing the same thing ;*• and, waiving this point, 
Socrates demands proof that knowing the things one cannot do and intrusting them 
to experts is a good — a fundamental axiom of Platonism.** The explanation is that 
the phrase, like tA iairrov irpdrreiv above, is taken externally of adminicular and 

91 DMtertottoTM and i>i«citM»oiM, Vol. rv, p. 283. the ''opinion of the best" is treated as a potent caose. 

MOAi* • iiv a /^-. Au -J «.'A 4.: ^»4.v^ ^^^it.u Finally he identifies the idea of good with Gkxi by a aophia- 

W29E,aya*b«liv. On the identification of the good With .. \/ . ^ .. - ». . - /«,. ftXinx j 

^j Tj ^j^ J «<H>-ion tical interpretation of wapa»-Ai|<ria ettvry (Ttm., 29 E) and a 

God see Idea of Good, pp. 188, 189. ,^^ construction of (92 B) .Ui^y roO H»irov (sc. W^ not #.05, 

M Fantastic because due (1) to the wish to depress c/. 38CD). 
li^om} to the fifth place ; (2) to the neo-Platonic device of 95 3^^,^^ ^ jy . Lachtt, 192 C, 193 D ; Protag., 349 E ; Hipp. 

extending the intelligible hierarchy by the interpolation of ifq/., 284 D ; Bep,, 332, 333. 
. new members between the highest and the lowest. It ms*-i rlw J'rt/Ji r»« 5ttV.5ni 

belongs to rhetoric or religions emotion, then, not to Plato's » »«• Idea 0/ Good, pp. ZOO-ZM. 

scientific ethics. ^ Euthyd,, 282 E, 290, 291 C; Charm,, 170 B; Protag., 

^ ^ ^ , --, ^ „ , 319A; Gory.,501AB, 503D; Polit., 2890, 293D,309C; Rep., 

M E. 0'% one hundred and fifty pagM separate Zsllbb*! 428 D * 

treatment of the idea of good (p. 707) from his discussion _ ^ ^ .^^ 

of the ethical good (p.867). In elucidation of the former ••^^ ^^^ »B; Euthydem., 286D., Theaitet,, 191B. 

he quotes little or nothing from the ethical dialogues and IWC. 

cites neither Phado, 99 A, nor any other passage in which M Qf, Xen., Men,, 4, 2, 24 ; AU., 1, 117 D E ; Latof, 732 A. 
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mechanical arts and sciences, not as in the Republic, with reference to the division of 
labor or function in the soul and the supreme arts of life and government. To ask 
why Critias is allowed to be baffled for lack of this distinction is to ask why Plato 
wrote short dramatic dialogues at all — why he did not incorporate the fourth book 
of the Republic in the Charmides, So in Euthydemus, 292 E, the suggestion that 
the good achieved by the possessors of the political art will be the training up of 
successors to know it is treated as a vicious circle or an infinite regress, although, when 
accompanied by the fuller explanations of the Republic, it is evidently in part the true 
Platonic doctrine. *~ And similarly in the Lysis the theory, virtually repeated in the 
Symposiunij that that which is intermediate between good and evil desires the good 
as a remedy against evil, is rejected because it makes the good a mere means to an 
end.'^ But the general meaning that emerges from the airopiat of the minor dialogues, 
and the answer to them given in the Republic, is as simple as it is sound. A philo- 
sophic ethics must systematically relate its definitions and prescriptions to some con- 
sistent conception of final ends and good — be it the realization of spiritual health and 
order in a reformed society, the development of personality, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, the fulfilment of the will of God, the renunciation of the will to 
live, or the survival of the fittest The statesman rises above the politician, the 
thinker and artist above the rhetorician, the true teacher above the charlatan, by his 
possession of an aim and a standard, his apprehension of a type of perfection toward 
which all his thoughts, and words, and acts converge.*" 

Plato's own ethical and social conceptions were thus co-ordinated and unified. 
Those of the brilliant sophists and rhetoricians who figure in his pages were not. 
They may have been very estimable and ingenious men. They could not in Plato's 
judgment be true philosophers, statesmen, or teachers of statesmen, because they 
lacked both the '4dea of good" and the synoptic and unifying dialectic required for 
its systematic application in ethics and politics, and in the education of the masses to 
"virtue.'* This recognition of the logical significance of the idea of good for the 
Republic and the Socratic dialogues does not commit us to an acceptance of all Plato's 
social ideals. It does not even require us to admit that the doctrine of the Republic 
really solves all the difficulties suggested by Plato's " negative dialectic." But it 
creates the strongest presumption that it was present to his mind when he wrote the 
Laches, Charmides, and Euthydemus. 

Parallel to the quest for the definition of the cardinal virtues leading to the idea 
of good is the study of friendship, love, passion, culminating in the apprehension of 
the idea of beauty at the point where it is hardly to be distinguished from the good/^ 
No complete philosophy can ignore these things. Plato's reflections upon them have 

100 C/. Meno^ 100 A, olov ical oAAor voiJrvoi voAcruitfr, etc. ^^Qwg., 50SE, 501C, 517, 518; Rep.^ 484C, 500DE, 520C; 
Of. Rep., 412AB, 487CD; Lavf, KOBff.; Poltt, 809 D, W»r I^tot, 825 E, 690 C, 688 B, 608 B, 706 A, 717 A, 733 CD, 902 A. 

In «A»T|^kr .... »POfiJ«": • • • ^\ T f^'^f^ '^••7 103 Lyiit, 219, 220; Symp.. 206 D, 210, 211 ; PA«dr., 250D ff. ; 

roirro «vrk ^;i~*«*'' «*» ^ M.r.A^ov<rc »««««, which. ^^ ^ j. ^^ , ^^rani^^.. ii,.Xv ^ roO Ayatfov Ivva^^t 

howerer, refcre iwrtly to the lower edacation as welL ^.^ ^^ ^. ^^^^ ^vvw, 

101 cy. LyMf , 218 A, with 8ymp,, 208 E. 
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become the commonplaces of the philosophy and poetry of modem Europe: the 
strange antinomy between the love of like for like and the attraction of dissimilars in 
man and nature ; the exaltation of character and mood in passionate love and friend- 
ship; the transfiguration of the passion in the love of aesthetic, moral, and intellectual 
beauty;'®* the overloading of the instinct to achieve the ends of nature — the immor- 
tality of the species.*" The student of the Lysis, Phcedrus, Symposium, Republicj 
and Laws will find it impossible to fix a date at which these ideas first presented 
themselves to Plato's mind.'" The mood, the treatment, the emphasis varies. Some 
of the thoughts are omitted in each dialogue, none are treated in all, and contradic- 
tions and developments may be "proved" by uncritically pressing the language and 
the imagery. But the differences between the Symposium and PhcsdruSy both pre- 
sumably works of the middle period, are as noticeable as those found in any other 
works that touch on the theme. The Symposium mentions one idea, the Phcedrms 
several ; the former ignores immortality and avdfivr)<n<:, the latter is one of the chief 
sources for both.***^ The Phcedrus ignores the thought that love is the yearning of 
the mortal for immortality, the Symposium virtually omits the doctrine of fuivia and 
enthusiasm. In the Symposium love is not a god, but a demon; in the Phcedrus he 
is 0€<k or (to escape explicit contradiction) rt delov. These and other differences pre- 
sent no difficulties to a rational literary interpretation. On no reasonable theory of 
Plato's development can they signify real changes in Plato's beliefs in the interval 
between the composition of the two dialogues. 

The Lysis, though a slight Socratic dialogue, displays extreme subtlety of dialec- 
tic,'" and implies some of the most characteristic thoughts of the Symposium.^^ The 
failure to establish a formal definition, and the Socratic avowal of ignorance at the 
end prove nothing. There is a plain hint that Menexenus is an "eristic," and 
Socrates's treatment of him, so different in tone from the edifying little conversation 
with Lysis, is a mere dramatic illustration of the irXavq or airopla that results from 
failure to discriminate the different meanings of an ambiguous term. Love, as the 
Phcedrus tells us, is such a term — including subordinate and contradictory species.*" 
For, as the Laws say, 837 A, Bvo yitp Svra ainh KaX i( afuf>olp rpirov oKKo elSo^ li/ Spo/xa 

104 Zeller's theory that Eros is derpfci<otopfciicAeTKe6 is trated, the identity of opposites as snoh, reenra in snb- 
a somewhat rigid and matter^f-f act interpretation of this stance in Farmen., 148 A B, and beiongs to the same class as 
poetry. the quibble on tr«pov, EtUhydem.^ 301 B; T^ecstel., 190 C; 

mSymp., SSOTD; Lata$, 721, 773E. ^'"'^Z.'J^l.f'^J^' *^ i.^M*«>T.Tor, PhiUb., 13D; Par- 

" ^ ' men., 127 E, 148 BC. 

Z^r^B'^* ^ "^ ''* ^"''•' "5^' «T'.«»*B' .«^. „., ..-. ^U ♦a.«^t. etc . a»«p.. W B, which 

i««». ffiSB. W«. . • • '« «« "L^\^" .•'-7." UTTMLAWBRi (p. 2») think, .n impo^nt new p^int. in 

«ai cvi^^iav; Rcp,^ 499 C, with LaiOf, 711 D, orar «p«K •«iof . _ , .. A_ * . • « 1 j »i 1 r • •* o a 

^^x\t,* » , . , T ^ advance eren of the OcUylia, IS "already "in Irytw, 218 A. 

ITi^n'tifr "r^l' '•;r'?i;^*~%i^A"T- ^^' ZeUer.who U "nnableto suppose" that Plato had "ml- 

^' 4l!DRTBner7lLtTon of j^^^ ' ~*^'" ^'^^ '''^ ^^"^ ^«"*^*» «' "^ ^*^' •^»*-» 

Oorg., 474 DE, generalisation of .ca\6y as in fl^p. ^^ g^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^^^ psychological analysis 

lOT LUTOSLA W8KI ( p. 242) fails to tell us where ai'^n|<rtf is carried as far as is possible on a Socratic basis, but that 

is " alluded to in the speech of Aristophanes." the metophysical explanation was revealed later. If Plato 

108 The conception of eristic, 216 A B, arguing to the «"'*■* tell all he knows in every dialogue, why is ftr^mtcic 

word, not the meaning, is as dear as it is in Rep,, 454 A, "ot associated with l^m in the SymponMrn and BtpfMief 
or ruiAydetn., 296BC, and the fallacy by which it is illus- iin263C, 285 B. 
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TrepiKafiop waaap airoplav KaX atcArov awepyd^ercu. How familiar the two etSrj were to 
Plato appears from the almost technical use of the phrase &' ofiouhriTa if>i\lap in 
Phcedr.j 240 O. Menexenus's bewilderment is precisely on a par with that of Kleinias 
over the two meanings of fiavBdiHo in the Euthydemus.^^^ Plato is no more confused 
in the one case than in the other. The mood of the Symposium and PhcBdrua is 
compatible with youth or maturity, hardly with old age. The thoughts are naturally 
not repeated in their entirety, but many of them appear in the Republic, or are sug- 
gested elsewhere. They are nowhere contradicted,"* and there is no reason to doubt 
that they were essential permanent elements of Plato's criticism of life. But he was 
not always in the mood to dwell upon them. 

4. In another aspect the Platonic ethics is a polemic against hedonism. This must 
not be confounded with the modem utilitarian controversy. The modem opponent of 
utilitarianism is chiefly concerned to prove that the moral law cannot be deduced from 
experiences of utility, but has an a priori origin and requires a supernatural sanction. 
Plato does not directly discuss the origin of morality, but he explicitly disclaims the 
necessity of the sanction derived from the hope of immortality,"' affirms with great 
emphasis that the useful is the right,"* and bases all virtue on the supremacy of the 
Xoyi<rrue6v or calculating reason."* In the Protagoras Socrates is represented ais 
maintaining against Protagoras by purely Benthamite arguments the identity of 
pleasure and the good."* 

The seeming contradiction between this and the anti-hedonism of the Oorgias and 
Philebus demands explanation. It has sometimes been argued that Plato's awn 
opinions on this point were reversed between the composition of the Protagoras and 
that of the Oorgias. Another explanation is that Socrates merely develops a paradox 
for the bewilderment of the Sophist. And it is true that in some parts of the dialogue 
Socrates is obviously jesting,"^ and that we are warned against accepting the result 
too seriously by the reminder that both Socrates and Protagoras have maintained 

in 277 E. "•Prot<VM8!»^. 

112 Grote says that in the TheaUtuB the speotaole of a in 840 fl. In SAl D, Protagoras, antioipating Philehw^ 
beantifol youth is not required as the indispensable initia- 12B, and in language suggesting the protest against eristic 
tory stimulus to philosophy. But the St/mp,, 210 C, «ay in S^^<«t, 2S8 D, points out that (generic) resemblance is 
v^ixpbr ii^of *xi»» and the Bep,,U&D^ emphasise the unim- compatible with difference and even contrariety {cf, also 
portance of the beauty of the body as compared with that Menoy 74 D). He does not explain himself fully, however, 
of the mind. And in the same vein Socrates says, koA^ yap and Socrates, ignoring the point, proceeds to trip him up 
«2 & etoinvTc . . . . * Ydp ««AA« Kiy*tv mA^, etc., 186 E. The by a fallacious use of the principle that one thing can have 
Platonic Socrates is still the ipmrue^ as he was in the Lt/9i», ©nly one opposite. Whatever the date of the Ewthydem'UM, 
nor can we suppose that he would ever have found the its author was aware that a word used in two senses may 
beautiful Meno as helpful an ''initiatory stimulus to philos- have two opposites, quite as early as he was capable of 
ophy" as the snub-nosed Thesstetus. writing the Protagorat. The passage is merely a dramatic 
11* lJq»., 86SBCD,867E,612BC. The Oorgioi does not illustration of Socrates's superiority in the game of ques- 
differ herein from the BepubUc, as Ritchie (p. 156) seems to ^o^ ^^ answer. Again in 850B-851 A, when it is argued 
think. The argument is complete without the myth, and the **^*' bravery is knowledge because knowledge imparts con- 
phrases at the end about living justly in order to prepare Adence, Protagoras points out that we cannot convert the 
for the Judgment of Minos prove no more than the Iva of nniversal affirmative proposition, "all bravery is confl- 
Ba>.,621C. deuce,** and distinguishes as bravery the confidence that 
* arises from nature and training. Though not a match for 
lUicoA^, Rep,, 457 B. Socrates, Protagoras is a far better reasoner than Laches 
ii&i?cp., 440 E, 571 C, 605B. or Nioias, and again Socrates refutes him only by toking 
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theses incompatible with the positions from which they started."' But the full expla- 
nation lies deeper. In the Republic Plato undertakes to demonstrate the intrinsic 
desirability of virtue against two forms of disbelief — the explicit skepticism of the 
cynic, who affirms that natural justice is the advantage of the stronger and human 
justice an artificial convention, and the iinfaith of the ordinary man, who virtually 
admits this theory by commending justice solely on external and prudential grounds."' 
The Callicles of the Qorgias represents the former view, Gorgias himself and (less 
obviously) Protagoras the latter. Like other Sophists, he is the embodiment of average 
public opinion which his teaching reproduces."^ He himself says that all men teach 
virtue. He modestly claims at the most only to teach it a little more effectively and 
persuasively than the layman."* Plato would admit both assertions, with the reserva- 
tion that the virtue so taught hardly deserves the name, and that the teaching is 
neither systematic nor philosophical. 

The molding power of public opinion, operating through countless social and 
educative agencies, is admirably depicted in the myth attributed to Protagoras, the 
main thought of which is repeated in the Republic^^ There, however, the philosophic 
rulers are to employ this irresistible force for the inculcation, not of average Greek 
opinion, but of Platonic virtue. The Protagoras dramatically illustrates the dialectic 
incapacity and philosophic superficiality of the great popular teacher. His ethical 
teaching is spiritually and logically on a level with the precepts of the worthy sires 
and guardians satirized by Adeimantus.*^ However unlike in temper and practical 
effect, it is philosophically akin to the individual hedonism of Callicles and Thrasy- 
machus who reject all morality as an unreal convention. Protagoras is naturally 
unaware of this. Like the populace, he recoils from the naked exposition of the 
principles implied in his preaching and practice. He accepts the terminology of indi- 
vidual hedonism only under compulsion of Socrates's superior dialectic. But Socrates's 
explicit challenge to him and the assembled Sophists to name any other final good 
than ^Bopff is a proof that one of Plato^s objects was to identify the Sophistic ethics 
with hedonism.*^ But neither this nor the demonstration of Protagoras^s inability 
to cope with Socrates in dialectic exhausts the significance of the dialogue. 

Plato, however reluctantly, always recognized a certain measure of truth in the 
Benthamite analysis here attributed to Socrates. He knew that *' act we must in 
pursuance of that which (we think) will give us most pleasure." Even the Oorgias 
contains phrases of utilitarian, if not hedonistic, implication.*" The Eudsemonism of 

up a new line of argoment— the identity of pleasure and : "'IZepM 382 £ ff. Cf. Zklliol, p. 608, n. 1. 

good, and the consequent unity of the virtues in the i» iJcp., 492 ff. m Proto^.. 828 B. 

''measuring art.** Plato of course was aware here, and in the ,^^ ^ ^, . _„ . , « .^.. 

Euthtfphro (12), and ererywhere, that a universal affirma- „ [" »"<^™ ^^'}^^ says: "The argument of the Sophist 

tive cannot be directly converted. But it U a part of the f ~JT'" ' \1 1^ """T '""l ^'^f ^ ^^ ^^**^' •*^' " 

scheme of the dialogue that Protagoras should make some *' ^^''^ ^''^ »^ '^« »«**»«' «' **^« Protoi^ara,, 

good points, though defeated in the end. And Socrates is 121 Rep., 882 £. IM 854 D, 858 A. 

baffled in or fails to complete other proofs of the unity of 13s 499 D. Ritchib (p. 155) strangely says that in the 

virtue, and so is driven to rely on the proof from hedonism. Republic Plato recognises, in marked advance upon the 

which is the chief feature of the dialogue. position of the Go»v<as, that there are good pleararet as 

lis Proiag,, 861. well as bad ! 
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22 The Unity op Plato's Thought 

the Republic has often been pointed out,*** and in the Laws Plato explicitly declares, 
in language recalling that of the ProtagoraSy that it is not in human nature to pursue 
any course of action that does not promise a favorable balance of pleasure.*" But the 
inference which he draws is not that it is safe or desirable to proclaim that pleasure 
is the good, but that it is necessary to demonstrate that the good — the virtuous life — 
is the most pleasurable. 

To a Benthamite this will seem a purely verbal or rhetorical distinction. And 
Aristotle himself hints that Plato's aversion to the name of pleasure cast a suspicion 
of unreality over his ethical teaching.*^ But Plato is not alone in his aversion to the 
word. Matthew Arnold acknowledges a similar feeling. And Jowett, in his admirable 
introduction to the PhilebuSy has once for all set forth the considerations by which 
many clear-headed modem thinkers, who perfectly understand the utilitarian logic and 
accept whatever is true in its psychology, are nevertheless moved to reject its language. 
The Greek word ^Sovij is much more closely associated with a low view of happiness 
than the English word '^ pleasure;" and Plato had, or thought that he had, much 
stronger reasons than the modems have, for identifying hedonism with the negation of 
all moral principle. 

The Qorgias and Philebus nowhere explicitly contradict the thesis of the Pro- 
tagoras that a preponderance of pleasure, rightly estimated and abstracted from all 
evil consequences, is good."* The doctrine which they combat is the unqualified iden- 
tification of pleasure and good, coupled with the affirmation that true happiness is to 
be sought by developing and gratifying the appetite for the pleasures of sense and 
ambition.**^ Plato represents Callicles and Philebus as unable or unwilling to limit 
these propositions even by the qualifications of the Protagoras.^*^ It is he, not they, 
who introduces the distinction of pure and impure,**" true and illusive,*'' wholesome 
and unwholesome,*** necessary and unnecessary pleasures.*** The modem critic may 
object that Plato was not justified in attributing to any contemporaries either this 
dialectical incapacity or this cynical effrontery. Plato thought otherwise. It is a 
question of historical evidence. But it is not legitimate to attribute to the Callicles 
and the Philebus of the dialogues the utilitarianism of Grote or John Stuart Mill, or 
even that of the Protagoras^ and so convict Plato of self-contradiction.*" 

With these remarks we may dismiss so much of the Qorgias and Philebus as is 
merely dialectical, dramatic, or rhetorical, directed against the crudest form of hedonism 
which Plato chooses to bring upon the stage before grappling with the problem in 

130357 B, niovcu iaan ofiKafitU goods per te; 457 B, 458 E, and the ezplanatloti that some painful goods are medicinal 

581 £ (with Latum, 732 E), ^n o^t vp^ rb k^kKiov koI cuoxior ^i^ (854 A » Rep.<, 357 C), and is checked by the caloolns of all 

fi^ rh x<^P«>' ««^ dutivovf oAAa »pb« avrb rh ifiiov koI iLkywif oonsequenceSt all of whioh is ignored by Callicles and 

tfiov, Philebus. 

137 Lawi, 783, 734 ; (/. 663 A. IM Eth. nie,, X, 1. 133 phileb,, 51. 52. iM Ibid,, 36 C ff. 

i» PMleb., 60 A B, is verbally a direct contradiction of m jwd., 41 A ; QwV'i 499 D E. i» R^., 558 D. 

Proiaon 855 B. ,,, p^^^ ^^ Jowett says, is " playing both sides of the 

1*) Oorg», 486 A, 492 D E ; Phileb., 12 A, 12 D, 27 E. game .... but it is not necessary in order to understand 

1*1 The verbal identification of n5ori| and myuihv in 355 him that we should discuss the fairness of his modes of 

has been preceded by such phrases as <a#* t ^« ivriv, 351 C, proceeding.'* 
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eamest.^*^ The real arguments which he employs, not so much to refute the thesis of 
the Protagoras as to limit its practicable application and justify his repudiation of its 
terminology, may be summed up as follows: The distinction between good and 
bad pleasures once admitted, the statement that pleasure as such is the good, becomes 
an unreal abstraction.*" The reality is specific kinds of pleasure and the principle of 
distinction, whether intelligence, measure, or the will to obey the "opinion of the 
best,^' ^^ becomes more important than the bare name of pleasure, and more nearly 
allied to the good.***^ The "measuring art" postulated in the Protagoras is impracti- 
cable. Pleasure and pain are, like confidence and fear, foolish counselors;*^* either 
deprives the mind of the sanity required for a just estimate.**' No scale of human 
judgment can be trusted to weigh the present against the future, and make allowance 
for all the illusions of memory, hope, and contrast.*^ The most intense pleasures and 
pains are associated with a diseased condition of mind and body.*^ And the habit of 
pursuing pleasure, of thinking and speaking of it as the good, tends to make the world 
of sense seem more real than that of thought and spirit.*^ The contrary is the truth. 
The world of sense is a pale reflex of the world of ideas,*** and the pleasures of 
sense are inherently unreal, illusory, and deceptive, and may in sound logic be termed 
false, as fairly as the erroneous opinions that accompany them.**^ They are false 
because composed of hopes and imaginations not destined to be fulfilled ;**" false, 
because exaggerated by the illusions of distance in time or contrast;**' false, because 



1S7 Phiia>„ 55 A B, and Gorg,, 496 C, 499 B, show that the 
arguments of Gofi0rM496C-499B, are, in the main, a con- 
scious dialectical siwrt. I recnr to this point so often be* 
cause the Oorgiaa and the first book of the BepubUo are the 
chief source of the opinion, widely spread by Qrote, Mill, 
and Sidgwick, that Plato is a magnificent preacher, but 
often a weak reasoner. Qf, Mill, Dim. and Diicuu,, IV, 
291: *'This great dialogue, full of Just thoughts and fine 
obserrations on human nature, is, in mere -argument, one 
of the weakest of Plato*8 works/* Cf, Idea of Oood^ pp. 
215-15. 

iS8Pht{e6., 12DB. In answer to the question, irw« yap 
i^ni yt ifiovi fin ovx 6iio*6rafv av «li| ; Socrates shows that 
generic (Tcrbal) identity is compatible with specific differ- 
ence or eyen opposition, a logical principle ** already'* 
glanced at in the Protag,^ 881 D, with the same iUustration 
of ii4Xm» and K*vm6K LuTOSLAWSKi, p. 467, misunderstands 
18 A, Tovry r^ A^yy ^^ vivrcv*, r^ ndvra rd iyarruirarm, tw 
wiovrrt — ** we need not attempt a reconciliation of all con- 
tradictions P* 

^^PhCBdr.^ 237 D, ift^vrot .... iwi9viiia ^vitw .... 
ivtjcnyrof a^a, i^ufiiini rov Apimv, Qf, Laufi, 644 D, 645 A. 
Phcedo^ 99 A, vwh 66(1^ ^9p6it.9va rov ^«AriaT«v. 

l*0Phileb„ 64C,rt . . . . iU\urr' olrcor «7i^ai i6$titv iw 
i^lily rov wiat ytyoviyan npoa^iK^ rriy roiavnyv ita^vtv; with 
the context. 

"1 Cf. Tim., 69 D, with Law$, 644 C. 

MBep., 402E; Phileb,, 68D; PKcsda, 66 B. 

i^Cf. PhiM>., 41Eff., with Prolog., 856, 857; Qorgioi, 
600 A, ip" oSi' voyrbf ai^p^f iortv Uki^av^a*,, etc. Iraiflt, 668 B, 



o-fforodiviar tk ^ 96ptm$»¥ hpti^troy voai r< mc iwot titrtlv .... 
wap4x*it and the rhetorical repudiation of the whole hedo- 
nistic calculus, PhcBda, 69 A B. 

^^Phileb,, 45B-E, tr rcrt vonipif 4rvx^t koX rov VM^Mtroc 
.... ik4yi9Tmi lUv ii6oval, etc. 

i«8 Cf, PtuEdo, 88 D, with Jambs's Pwychology, Vol. n, p. 
806 : " Among all sensations, the moti belief -compelling are 
those productive of pleasure or pain.** 

iM/2c(p., 509, 510, 514 ff., the aUegory of the cave. 

i«7 Phileb,, 86 C ff. As Berkeley and Huxley argue from 
the subJectiTity of pain to that of sensations and ideas ; as 
Epicurus proceeds from the reality of pain to that of the 
other secondary qualities; so, reversing the order, Plato 
infers the falsity of pleasures and pains from that of the 
associated perceptions and beliefs. Grote, Jowett, Horn, 
and others pronounce the whole train of reasoning falla- 
cious. But it is to be obserred: (1) that their objections 
as usual are anticipated by Plato {Phileb,, 88 A), who has a 
right to use his own terminology provided his meaning is 
unambiguous (OUsrmidet, 168 D); (2) that the epithet 
'* false ** is used either with reference to a postulated obJe<y 
tive judgment of life as a whole, or as a mere rhetorical 
expression of the disdain or pity felt by an onlooker. In 
the first sense it is Justified by the argument, in the second 
by the usage of the poets— /alfa Ucet cupidw deponat 
gavdia livor (Property 1, 8, 29); (8) having demonstrated 
against Sophistic negations that ^cv5i|« applies to M{«, 
Plato was naturally tempted to extend it to n^r^, 

iMPMIe6., 89E, 40C. Cf. ''we are aU imaginative, for 
images are the brood of desire ** (George Eliot). 

iMJMd.,41,42B; i:^tM,668B. 
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what we mistake for positive pleasure is usually the neutral state, the absence of 
uneasiness, the cessation of pain.*^ 

This doctrine of the negativity of what men call pleasure is the fundamental basis 
of Plato's ethics, as it is of Schopenhauer's. On this, in the last instance, rests his 
refutation of hedonism, and, as we shall see, his demonstration that virtue and happi- 
ness are one.'" Sensuous pleasures are in their nature impure and illusory. They are 
preconditioned by, and mixed with, desire, want, pain. "Surgit amari aliquid" is ever 
true of them. They are the relief of an uneasiness, the scratching of an itch, the 
filling of a vacuum.'^ To treat them as real, or to make them one's aim (except so 
far as our human estate requires), is to seek happiness in a process rather than a 
state,'^ in becoming rather than in being. It is to bind one's self to the wheel of 
Ixion and pour water into the bottomless jar of the Danaids.'^ Far happier, far more 
pleasurable, is the life that consistently aims at few and calm pleasures, to which the 
sensualist would hardly give the name, a life which he would regard as torpor or 
death.'" 

Both the physiology and the psychology of this doctrine have been impugned. 
It has been argued that, up to the point of fatigue, the action of healthy nerves involves 
no pain, and must yield a surplus of positive sensuous pleasure. It is urged that the 
present uneasiness of appetite is normally more than counterbalanced by the anticipa- 
tion of immediate satisfaction. Such arguments will carry no weight with those who 
accept Plato's main contention, that the satisfactions of sense and ambition, however 
inevitable, have no real worth, and that to seek our true life in them is to weave and 
unweave the futile web of Penelope. Whatever qualifications modem psychology may 
attach to the doctrine, it is the logical basis of Plato's ethics. The unfeigned recogni- 
tion of the inherent worthlessness of the lower pleasures removes at once the motive 
and lures to evil'"* It is the chief link in the proof that virtue is happiness. It 
insures the domination of reason over feeling and appetite. It molds man into that 
likeness to the divine pattern which is Plato's favorite expression for the ethical ideal,'^^ 
for the divine life knows neither pleasure nor pain.'" It is the serious argument that 

iMpAtte6., i2Cff.; £<PmS88D. some modems, that pleasure is not strictly s fftn^atc is 

161 The argument that pleasure is yrfwai*, not o*<ria, is **®®**** '^® ^^^ 

not, as Zblueb says (p. 004), the nerre of the proof. It is iMGor^., 48SB, rtrpniiiivot vi#o«, etc.; Phttdo^ 84 A, 

obvioosly, as the lanirnage of 58C implies, one of those half- Iv^yvrov ipy^v .... UiiytAiwrtf — ivT6y^ Gorg.^ 507 E ; Phil^.^ 

serioQS metaphysical and rhetorical confirmations used to 64 E. 

make a strong case where Plato's feelings are enlisted. It 155 phctdo, 64 B ; Ooty., 492 E ; Phileb., 64 E, leot ^a<ri <^v 

does not occur explicitly in the Republic which speaks, how- o*« £v <^f«4r#ai, etc. In Lavn. 788. 784 B, the hedonistic calcu- 

eyer, of pleasure as «Vi|«ri«, 588£c lus of the ProtagoroB is retoined, but is applied not directiy 

»s ''Already'* in the Oaroiaa, 483 B, 494 C, and the to the individual acts, but to types of life. The life of 

PAcBdrtM,258B,6v«poAv«i|«iirai8«ti^|iivSii^<r«nvai,etc.;/2c;p., moderate pleasures, is a prion the more pleasurable 

684 A B. It has even been argued that the PA<BdrtM passage because it necessarily yields a more favorable balance 

takes for granted the fuller discussion of the PhilebuM ( W. than the life of intense pleasures. 

H. Thompson. PAosdms, ad toe.). And why noti Anything 156 p^ado, 66 C; Rep., 586AB, 588. 
may be argued if the dialogues are supposed to grow out of 

one another and not out of Plato's mind. '^^ Theatet., 176 B £f. ; Law, 716 D. 728 A B ; Rep., 852 B, 

iMPWleft., 6SCfr.; 64Evirtually = GoiVM 498E, The «2E; PWlc6.. 891 B. 

Uteral-minded objection of Abibtotlb. Eth, Nic., X. 4. and im PMleb., 88 B. 
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explains Plato's repudiation of the hedonistic formulas of the Protagoras, and justifies 
the noble anti-hedonistic rhetoric of the Oorgias, the Phcedo, and the Philehus}^ 
^^ yC Plato's insistence on the necessity of proving the coincidence of virtue and 
happiness marks another difference between him and modern writers. The question 
is rarely put in the forefront of modern ethical discussion, except for the polemical 
purpose of proving that an opponent's philosophy supplies no basis or sanction for 
morality. The majority of modem ethical writers relegate the problem to a digression 
or a footnote. They are content to establish a "general tendency" or "strong proba- 
bility." Or they frankly admit that while everybody would be glad if the proposition 
could be proved, it is not susceptible of mathematical demonstration. But this was 
not enough for Plato. His own faith was adamantine.**® He was as certain that hap- 
piness is inseparable from virtue as of the existence'** of the Island of Crete. 
Even if it were only a probability, he would not permit it to be impugned in a well- 
ordered state. *•* Just how much positively immoral and cynical philosophy was cur- 
rent in Plato's day is, as we have seen, a disputed historical question. But Plato 
himself was haunted by the thought of the unscrupulous skeptic who sought to justify 
his own practice by appeals to the law of nature or theories of the origin of justice in a 
conspiracy of the weak against the strong.*" His imagination was beset by the picture 
of some brilliant young Alcibiades standing at the crossways of life and debating in 
his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accepting the conventional moral 
law that serves to police the vulgar or in giving rein to the instincts and appetites of 
his own stronger nature.*** To confute the one, to convince the other, became to him 
the main problem of moral philosophy. It is a chief duty of the rulers in the Republic 
and the Laws, and the Socrates of the dialogues is at all times ready and equipped to 
undertake it. 

Plato is not always ovemice in the arguments by which the skeptic is refuted. It 
is enough that the "wicked" should not have the best of the argument.*** Socrates in 
the first instance puts forth just enough dialectical strength to baffle a Callicles or a 
Thrasymachus.*** This, as we have seen, is the quality of much of the argument of 
the Oorgias,^^^ though it is intermingled with hints of deeper things, and supplemented 

1&9 Oorg.y 507, 512, 513 ; Pfutdo^ 69 ; Phileb.^ 66 A ; Rep.., 580 B. tration of the game of question and answer. Thrasymaehaa 

•/ itoQargioB, 500 A; Bep,^ 960 B, 618 A. sets ap the thesis, ot iJuioi ^p^i't^oi cat iy«#oi, and Socrates 

i*iLair«, 662B. forces him to contradict himself. Zeller (p. 752) lists it 

"2 Rep., S92 A B ; Lawt, 66S B, wi0ap6t y\ ti iiifiiy IwpoK, among Plato's fallacies. 
w^ r6 Tiva idiK^tv ^^f rhv oaiov koI 5iicaioi' ^toi'. 107 Strictly speaking, Socrates's dialectic is employed 

iMiJcp., 858, 859, 365; Oorg., 483 ff. Cf. Rep., 358 C, merely to force from Callicles the admission that some 

Siarttf^An^^m tA 6t«; Protag,, 33SC, <»fi »oAAo* yd ^oac; Pleasures are bad (449BC; </. Rep., 506C). From this 

Euthydem., 279 B, I<r«« yap ar rU Miup i^iafinr^^M ; Phileb., !»"»* *»»« argument, abandoning ethical theory, discusses 

66 E ; Gorg., 511 B : Law, 889 D E, with ThecBteL, 177 C D. ^^^'^ ^^ poUtical ideals at Athens. **Good" is treated as 

164 p« qRRR.fl«r« -510 H ./>..«. IM2 BL distinct from "pleasure," as it is in P*«dr., 289 C. But the 

i«i?Q>., 365B, Oo»v., 510 D. Laum, 662 B, question whether it may not ultimately prove to be the 

i^Thecetet., 176 CD; 177 B, *^i n Air<»P*«^ i««»^ »«« favorable balance of pleasure (Protoi?.) is not raised. The 

ivoiMpoiVcroi. The whole passage is a description of the crude identification of the terms is rejected for reasons 

Qorgias. Cf., 527 A. vvv M &p9>, ore Tp«r« orrcf i^cK, ocvcp gtill held vaUd in the PhiWAf. Cf. Phileb,, 55 B, with 

eo^t&raroi iirrt rmv vvv ^Ekkivtt^ . . . . owk fx«Tf awo6*l$M, etc Ooiv., 498C. There is no contradiction. The three dia- 

Law§, 907 C, fiq vor« A^occ nyw>^ai icparovi^««, etc. logues, differing in mood, are logically oonsistent and rap- 

iM E. g., the argument in Rep., 349, 350, is a mere illus- plement one another. 
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by noble eloquence. In the Eepublic, however, Plato undertakes not only to confute 
and silence, but to convince.*" The real ground of conviction is the total underlying 
conception of the true nature, harmony, health, and consequent happiness of the souL 

But the formal proof is summed up in the ninth book in three arguments which, 
as Plato repeatedly tells us, constitute the framework of the whole design.*** To these, 
in form at least, all other interests of the book are subordinate — the construction of 
the ideal state, the higher philosophical education, the idea of good, the character- 
sketches of degenerate types. The first argument is based on the comparison of the 
individual and the state which runs through the entire work from the second to the 
ninth book. It takes two forms: (1) That of a mere external analogy. As the hap- 
piness of the ideal state is to the misery of the ochlocracy or the tyranny, so is the 
happiness of the well-governed just soul to the wretchedness of the man whose soul is 
the prey of a mob of appetites, or the slave of a ruling passion."^ (2) The force of 
this external analogy is derived wholly from the psychological truth that it embodies. 
Unity or factious division, the sovereignty of reason, or the usurpations of passion 
and appetite, harmony or discord, health or disease, as used of the soul, are more 
than mere figures of speech ; they are the exact expression of inevitable alternatives 
resting on indisputable psychological facts. The dominance of the higher reason over 
disciplined emotion and controlled appetite is the sole and effective condition at once 
of the unity, harmony, and health of spiritual life which is happiness, and of the 
unswerving fulfilment of obligation which is the external manifestation of justice and 
virtue.*^ To ask whether happiness is compatible with a diseased soul is still more 
absurd than to expect it to dwell in a diseased body.*" 

The second argument is very brief, and Plato is probably aware that at the best 
it commands assent rather than inspires conviction.*" The three faculties of the soul, 
taken abstractly, yield three types of pleasure — the pleasures of pure intelligence, of 
ambition, and of appetite. Plato assumes that the pleasures of intelligence belong to 
the man in whom the intellect directed toward the good controls the other faculties. 
In other words, he takes for granted the coincidence on the highest plane of intellect 
and virtue which he found in Socrates and which the education of the Republic secures 
in the guardians.*" Now, the advocate of the intellectual and virtuous life has neces- 
sarily had some experience of the pleasures associated with gratified ambition and 
appetite. The ambitious man and the sensuous man know little or nothing of the 
higher order of pleasure. The preference of the " intellectual " for his own type of 
pleasure must be ratified as based on a completer experience. It would be a waste of 
time to cavil on minor fallacies or rhetorical exaggerations with which Plato burdens 
the argument in his eagerness to make a strong case.*" The argument itself is familiar 

»- iMi?Q).,857AB, 858B, 867AB,987E. "t i^Q)., 580 D ff. "4 QT. tupro, p. U. 

> i«9809AB, 8B2AB, 427D, 445A, 5i4A. i^sOrote and MUl object that this argument, even if 

17^5760 ff. 171 442 E. oonclnsive, is addressed to the wrong point, because the 

life supposed is not that of the simple, Jost man, but that 

1" 445 A, 591 B, 589 E ; Qorg,, 512 A, 479 B ; ••ali»ady" in of the philosopher But the case of the simple just man is 

Otto, 47 D E. njg^ y^j ^j^, main arguments drawn from the order, har- 
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enough through its acceptance in substance by John Stuart Mill; who, however, seems 
to think Plato's use of it fallacious. It has been rejected as a fallacy on the ground 
that pleasure is not an objective measurable entity, but a relative individual feeling. 
Ikgain at the limits of human thought we are confronted by an alternative the terms 
of which it is impossible to realize distinctly. Is it better to be a completely con- 
tented pig than a man? But if we waive the claim that the argument is an absolute 
proof, and turn from these unreal abstractions to the facts of life, what Plato affirms is 
simply that it is more pleasurable in the end to develop and foster the capacity for 
the "higher" pleasures than that for the lower, as is shown by the judgment of those 
who have experienced both. In this less absolute form the argument leans for support 
on that which precedes, and still more on that which follows it. 

In the third place, the lower pleasures as compared with the higher are illusory, 
unreal, and impermanent, and they tend to destroy the healthy balance of faculties 
which is the condition of all true pleasure. "• This is a repetition or anticipation '" 
of the theory of the negativity of pleasure which we have already met in the polemic 
against hedonism. 

This completes our sketch of the Platonic ethics. The rest is exhortation, inspi- 
ration, myth, things oxfK arfS^arepa uKoveiv^ but not within the scope of the present 
study, nor indeed reproducible in any study. For the ethical and religious spirit that 
informs every page of Plato we must go to the master himself. 

IL THEORY OP IDEAS 

Plato's theory of ideas is (1) primarily a realistic way of speaking of the univer- 
sal; (2) a poetic and mythical extension of this realistic language, by which the uni- 
versal is treated, not only as a thing, but as a thing of beauty and object of desire and 
aspiration; (3) in relation to metaphysics, it is the definite and positive assertion that 
the substantive essences, or rather the objective correlates, of general notions consti- 
tute the ultimate ontological units of reality to which psychological and logical 
analysis refer us as the only escape from a Heraclitean or Protagorean philosophy of 
pure relativity. In the first sense the ideas occur throughout the dialogues. It is 
irrational to look for the other forms of the doctrine except when the argument natu- 
rally leads up to them. A Kantian does not expatiate upon the Ding-an-sich in an 

moiiy, and health of the soul, and from the analysis of proximate to these tyi>es. And the statement of the argn- 

pleasnre. Here Plato is renewing the debate between the ment in the Law applies to the simple jost man, 663 C, 

** philosopher," the sensualist, and the politician began in rk SAutm, , , , , U iiiv iiiiKov xol Kojtov iavrov Btwpoviitvm. ifj^o, 

the OorgioM, He is indulging his feelings in a demonstra- etc., . . . . ri|r 5* kkii9tt.m» ri^f K^vtmt voWp«y Kvpurr^p«y ilvi 

tion that in the Athens of his day the *' philosophic " life ^ii-*v; v^«pa ri|r tiik x'^'po*"^ ^xn^ 4 ^i' ^f /i«Ariovof . 
is a higher and happier type than the life of the politician y^^ ^^ ^^ -ojjoa n 

or the sensualist; and he holds that no real reform is poe- ^^'* 

sible untU men can be found who approach political life as n? Zeller thinks it a r6sum6 of the fuller treatment of 

a necessary, not a desirable, thing, condescending to it from the PhileXmB. Those who put the PhiltbuM late regard it 

a life which they feel to be higher and more pleasurable as a preliminary sketch. The Philebyu is probably late, 

(</. l?ep., 521B). Theformof the argument of the JScgmfrlic as MiU affirmed before SprachMtaUtiik was oonceiTed. 

is determined by the purpose of contrasting the extreme But the psychology of pleasure in the two dialogues sup* 

types of theyirtuous philosopher and the finished tyrant. plies no eTidenoe. Qf, infrck^ "Plato's Psychology," and 

But it applies to other men in proportion as they ap- Partn. 
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essay on universal peace. Plato discussed many topics that did not require embellish- 
ment by the mythical description of the idea as type, or the explicit reaffirmation of 
the idea as noumenon. And the apparent absence of either from a given dialogue 
proves nothing. 

Plato's fearless and consistent realism is so repugnant to "common sense'' that 
modem critics either take it as proof of the nalvet6, not to say childishness, of his 
thought, or extenuate the paradox by arguing that he could not have meant it 
seriously and must have abandoned or modified the doctrine in his maturer works. 
All such interpretations spring from a failure to grasp the real character of the meta- 
physical problem and the historical conditions that made Plato adopt and cling to this 
solution. From Heraclitus to John Stuart Mill human thought has always faced the 
alternative of positing an inexplicable and paradoxical noumenon, or accepting the 
"flowing philosophy." No system can escape the dilemma. Plato from his youth up 
was alternately fascinated and repelled by the philosophy of Heraclitus. No other 
writer has described so vividly as he the reign of relativity and change in the world 
of phenomena.^^ Only by affirming a noumenon could he escape Heracliteanism as 
the ultimate account of (1) being, and (2) cognition.'^ He chose or found this noume- 
non in the hypostatized concepts of the human mind, the objects of Socratic inquiry, 
the postulates of the logic he was trying to evolve from the muddle of contemporary 
dialectic, the realities of the world of thought so much more vivid to him than the 
world of sense.*'* This is the account of the matter given by Aristotle"* and con- 
firmed by the dialogues. Except in purely mythical passages, Plato does not attempt 
to describe the ideas any more than Kant describes the Ding-an-sich or Spencer the 
"Unknowable." He does not tell us what they are, but that they are. And the diffi- 
culties, clearly recognized by Plato, which attach to the doctrine thus rightly limited, 
are precisely those that con&ont any philosophy that assumes an absolute. 

Plato's particular selection of the hypostatized concept for his absolute seems 
more paradoxical only because, from the common-sense poilit of view of a convenient 
but inconsistent conceptualism, we ignore the real philosophical alternative of consist- 
ent nominalism or consistent realism, and forget the historical conditions that forced 
Plato to make his choice. Realism was for Plato not merely the only metaphysical 
alternative to Protagorean relativity; it was the only practicable way of affirming the 
validity of universals and abstract thought. The psychology and logic of modem 
nominalism as gradually worked out by Locke, Berkeley, John Stuart Mill, and 
Taine, did not exist. The modem flowing philosopher can give a plausible account of 

i785ymp.,207DE; Tim., 43 BC, 44 A B, 52 E, 69 C D; concepts ideas (which he did I) if his starting-point had 

T^ecetet., 156 ff. been the hypostatization of the concept, and (which is 

179 Craiyl,^ 489, 440; TKecetei,, 179 ff., 185, 186; Tim., 27 D, partly true) that he would not hare put forth the paradox 

28 A, 49D£f., 51 BC. Less directly pertinent are Soph,, at all if he had not felt the necessity of positing some 

249 B ; CratyL, 886; PMIefr., 58 £, with Rep,, 538 B. reality beyond the world of sense. This last Apelt confirms 

180 1 do not mean that Plato said : " Go to, I need ^ ^^ ^^-^ ^^>*^^ 27, which, however, prores nothing for Plato, 

noumenon, I will hypostatiie the Socratic concepts." as it merely states a favorite thought of Aristotle, 
which a malicious critic might infer from Apelt*8 argu- ^^i Met., 1, 6, 967a, 29 £F., 10666. 

ment (BeitrOife, pp. 81-^), that Plato would have made all 
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the universal, recognkes the general term as a convenient algebraic symbol, and so 
accepts the old logic as a practical working instrument of thought. But in Plato's 
time the old logic was still to be created, and the cruder forms of nominalism and 
relativity which he combated blocked the way by captious objections to the normal 
and necessary use of general terma'" The theory of ideas, then, often appears to be 
mainly, if not merely, an affirmation of the concept apart from explicit insistence on 
any theory of its psychological or ontological nature. *"* But the main issue is 
unaffected by this fact. Even if he had been acquainted with the analysis of Mill 
and Taine,^^ Plato would have continued to ask: Are the good and the beautiful and 
similar essences something or nothing?*" Can everything in the idea be explained as 
the natural product of remembered and associated sensations?*" Is not man^s power 
of abstraction something different in kind from any faculty possessed by the brute?*" 
Not all the refinements of the new psychology can disguise the fact that the one 
alternative commits us to the ^'flowing philosophers,^' the other to some form of Pla- 
tonism. For the answer that the "good" and the "beautiful" are only concepts of 
the mind is an evasion which commends itself to common-sense, but which will satisfy 
no serious thinker. If these concepts are the subjective correlates of objective reali- 
ties, we return to the Platonic idea — for Plato, it must be remembered, does not say 
what the ideas are, but only that they are in some sense objective and real.*" If the 
concepts are the natural products of casual associations, accidental eddies in the 
stream of sense, the "flowing philosophy" receives us again.*" Moreover, though this 

itaphileb., 14 D, o^pa nit K6yoit iiiwUi»; 15A, 18DE; fnfair Ayafibp tXwi iitfik icoXbr .... irAi|r ir ^X0* Parmoi., 
Parmen,, 135 C; Soph., 251 BC; TheceUt, 157 A B, ie7A, 190B,icalieaAovieatay«Jov,eto. 

'^ iMpjh<edo,96B; TKeoetet,, 156, 157, 184 D, «t woxkmi rtytf 

^99Repub., 566 A; Phctdr,, 249 B, thoii«h immediately tp iuiZp S^ntp iy Iw/Mioit Imnt mi^^^attt iymUhfrrai, «JLU la^ 

foUowed by ii^in,<n«; Philelm$, 16 D, and all passages that «ic fUay nvii t34«y, «ir« ^x*!^ 'It* * n ««» ttaktlp w^rr^ nvr^L 

describe the trae method of generalization and division — fwrT«tV«i. Ttm., 61 C, * tovt. £vep «al fiJUm^tp (</. £v«p 

Pfccedr., 285,286,270D; S^pfc., 2280, 2350,258; Po««.,285A; 6p^p, Rep., 515B; Parmen., 130 D), &r* t« 5AA* 6U nv 

CratyL, 42A C ; Lawt, 894 A, 965 C. ^f&Aroc ftiirtfay^fa, lUvm, icrrl ro(«vn|i' 'x^*^* aAij#f muk. 

iMTo Mill (Piw. and DUcum., IV, p. 800) the Platonic ivtPhadr,, 249 B, ««t ykp Mpmwop ^ri^r«« it«r' «laoc krf6- 



ideas " are only interesting as the first efforts of original 



fMroF, iit wokkmv ihv oi^^ifo-cMr «(« ip AoyMr/ui^p {vratpovf&cror. 



and inventive minds to let in Ught on a dark subject." roino i4 ianp Iponrn^tt, etc. Cfratyl, 399 C, ,i6por rmp •npimp 

They belong to the "theories which have arisen in in- ^p^^, 4 Mf^^ Mfmwot ivoiO^, Ap^iAp A iwmw^, 

genions minds from an imperfect conception of the pro- PkaOo, 75 B, in. wipra ri tp t«« mUrf^rtai^ Utipw t« bpiy^rm, 

ceases of abstraction and generalization." But it is not ^^ $ |l„^y i^y ^^ 
really thinkable that the author of the 8ophi$t, PoUUcub, 

and Ph€tdru8 (249 B) did not "understand" the common- ^^Parmen., 182, i^imM oM«i^; .... oi^roc ^ oiic &rroc; 
sense explanation of the universal through abstraction and • • • «^^* •«« «^<»* '<^«* «>*ro rh M>ovM«M>r Ir «Ir«*, «c'i 6r t^ 
generalization. He rejected it, on the contrary, precisely •*«» •»' »*^*»'? Lutoslawski, p. 403, misquotes and mis- 
because he foresaw that, if consistently carried out and interprets this passage. Pbofbssob Ritchie, Plato, pp. 
accepted as the final account of the matter, it leads ^1 ^^ ^^ recognizes that it is conclusive against con- 
straight to Miirs ultimate philosophy, which he would not oeptualism. Qf, Zklleb, p. 668. The further objection 
have on any terms. ^^^ ^ ^^0 ideas are thoughts and things partake of them, 
mProiag., 880 C, 4 ««c««rvr, rpiy^i n hrriP « aUip *^ "»^' '^^j* ^t!^^'^^^ f a verbal equivo- 
wpS.yf^\phi^»D,4^^^ 76K, '^l^'X ^' f^y^^ 287 DE. But, for the under^ng 
riJL,^aX6pT.,caX Ay«W.,100B,«-iAbr*Mir««»-«r*«.iay-i<r. "* *P^/*^Ip~"®"?' f^J? ^ifS?^^^^' ^™*^^* "^ 
2Wet,157D,.l L 6^... rk ^< « .W l)J<l yiyp^JiUZi ^nirno, 429 6 26 in ^. J. P., VoL XXU, pp. 161 fl. 
kytMip jcol leaAtfr. OnUyl,, 440B, «iM . . . . f<rr» 6k rh itoiXip, n»cy. the characterization of positivism or phenom* 
jttfTi M T^ &ym06p, SophiH, 247 A-B, r6 y* ivpmT6p ry irap*- enalism in Sep., 516 CD, K<Jop«rr« ri iropt^rrs cat ^mfiio- 
yiypw0M, Kol Avoycyrc^M wirrmt •IpoI rt ^lyvavo-tr .... Mirom lUAtvra, iam. n irptfrcpa wrmp koI vvnpm. tUitfcft sal ifim 
wmit 9^p awtoio^mit, etc. PhiUb., 55 B, vMi ovu iX9y6p tvrt vptrkHmi, (y. alsoPAaKlo,96BC; Ocrg.^VXkAK 
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30 The Unity op Plato's Thought 

point is not explicitly made by Plato, a concept of the mind, even apart from objective 
reference, either is or is not an entity of another than the natural or sensuous order. 
If it is, we are driven back upon Platonism. For, though the Platonic ideas are more 
than thoughts if thoughts are only decaying sense, thoughts, if radically different 
from sensations, become entities that may assxmie the rOle of Platonic ideas, as they 
do in the ultimate philosophy of Aristotle, and in the interpretation of those Pla- 
tonists, ancient and modem, who conceive the ideas as thoughts of Ood. This is 
not Plato's doctrine, but only a plausible development of it by those who cannot 
acquiesce in his wise renunciation of systematic dogmatism.^** In these matters Plato 
affirms no more than is necessary for his fixed faiths and purposes.*" The objective 
reality in some sense of ideas (but no more) was so necessary. That it was a hard 
saying is as well known to him as it is to his critics.^" And he has anticipated their 
objections. But this doctrine, or something equally and similarly paradoxical, was 
and is the sole alternative to a philosophy which he and the majority of his modem 
critics cannot and will not accept. The burden of proof rests heavily, then, on those 
who affirm that at any time he did or could abandon or seriously modify it A survey 
of the dialogues discovers no evidence in support of such a contention. 

For this purpose the dialogues fall into three (or four) groups: (1) Those that 
are supposed to precede the doctrine; or (2) to lead up to it; (3) those in which it is 
most specifically affirmed or mythically embellished; (4) those in which it is criticised 
or, as some say, abandoned or modified. In the case of the first and fourth group the 
argument is often made to turn upon the meaning to be assigned to elBo^^ iZ4a^ and 
other terms elsewhere distinctly appropriated to the transcendental idea. We are 
repeatedly warned that the mere use of the words cISo? and ihia is no evidence of the 
transcendental doctrine. This is obvious; but it is equally true that the possibility of 
taking these words in a conceptual sense raises no presumption that they must be taken 
in that sense exclusively and that the doctrine was absent from Plato's mind at the 
time. Such an assumption is made by modem critics in the interest of theories of 
development, or to free as many dialogues as possible from the distasteful paradox. 
But Plato was always at liberty to use the terminology of the ideas conceptually for 
the practical logical uses of definition and classification — even in the transcendental 
PhcRdrus}^ All Platonic ideas are concepts. It does not follow that they are ever 
in Plato's intention no more than concepts. And, in any case, the absence of the 
theory from any given dialogue proves no more than does the virtual absence from the 
Laws of all metaphysics, including the " later " theory of ideas. 

iw cy. infra. Part II, PhiWmt, ^^^^ ^j^^ pj^^^^ ^^^ Republic; LuroBt awbki (pp. 340, 841), 

wi jfcno, 86 B, leoi ri Mv yt &KXa ow &ir w^ vWp row th^t it mnst be later, because, if we interpret rightly, we 

A^v «u«rxvparatMiji', etc. " soon get quit of the riddle of self^xisUng ideas " and per- 

i«2 Rep., 5S2 D, 476 A ; Parmen., 185 B C ; Phileb,, 15 A B ; oeiye that *' iUm. and tUot are used in a meaning which is 

Ttm., 51 C D ; infra, p. 86. identical with the idea as conceived bj Kant, a necessary 

193 237 C, 249 B, 268 E. Qf. also the loose popular nse of concept of reason." Of course, Kant^s ideas of reason are 

•Uot and tMa 237 D, 238 A, 253 C D. NATOftp, HermeB, Vol. misapplied here and all Lutoslawski means is "Begriff,** 

XXXV, p. 409, infers that the Phctdrut, " must " be earUer '' concept** 
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Premising thus much, we turn to the first group. In the Apology^ CritOy Laches^ 
Lysis, Charmides, Menexenus, first four books of the Republic,^^ Protagoras^^ and 
(some affirm) the Euthyphro, Oorgias, and Euthydemus there is no distinct mention 
of the (Platonic) ideas. There was no occasion for it in the Apology, Crito, and 
Menexeniis, and little, if any, in the others. The relation of the Lysis, Charmides, 
and Laches to Plato's mature ethical theories and the subtlety of the Charmides and 
Lysis^^ make it improbable that they antedate the main tenet of his philosophy. This 
is still more obvious in the case of the Menexenus (387 (?), est. 40).'" The realistic 
language used of the definition in the Euthyphro must be presumed to imply what a 
similar terminology does elsewhere. *"* The joke about irapovaia in the Euthydemus is 
a distinct and familiar allusion to the Platonic idea of beauty.''* Had Plato omitted 
that jest, the absence of the doctrine would prove no more than it does in the case of 
the Protagoras. 

More interesting than this balancing of probabilities is the evidence presented by 
the Oorgias. This magnificent composition may or may not be earlier than the Meno, 
Phcedo, Euthydemus, and Cratylus. It is certainly not appreciably less mature. It 
distinguishes and classifies " ideas '' in the manner rather of the '^ later '' dialogues,^ 
and although it contains no explicit and obvious mention of the transcendental idea,*^' 
the doctrine is clearly suggested for all readers who look below the surface. It is 
worth while to dwell upon the point. In the Cratylus, 389 C, employing the termi- 
nology of the ideas in the manner of Republic, 596 A B, 597 B,*" Socrates says that 
the workman who makes a tool puts into the material, the iron, the idea of the tool 
that exists in nature.** Similarly in Republic, 500 D, the philosopher statesman puts 

1M402C and 437, 4S8« presumably imply the ideas, but etCtSeemy remarksinil. J.PmVo1.IX,No.S,p.287.) More- 
could be taken merely of concepts, classes or species. Not oyer, Plato nerer aflirmed the presence absolutely of the 
so 585 in Book IX. Pfleiderer therefore, in order to elimi- idea with or in the particular (Parmen,^ 131 A B; PAt(e6., 
nate the ideas from Books VIII and IX, pronounces 580 B- 15 B), but only its presence or communication somehow. 
588 A a later addition. The rt of xdUAof rt expresses this and Socrates*s embarrass- 

l»But c/. 330 C, n «utato«rvia, wpayni n iirrip i^ ovMr ment Tery well. (y.Pfc«do,100D,€lT«wapov«ri«c;T«KO4wri« 

wiAyiui; 849 B, if Uiartf twr hyoiUrmv rovrmy vroxfirot rt? UiOf «»^« •»!» ^\ **^ ^ wpocytt^n^rn, So Symp., 211 B, iitrixovrm. 

owi'a KOi vpayiim, ix^v cavrov Ivvaniv Uaarov ; 330 E, •imi ^ rp6w9v rirm, roiovror, etc. 
^^^rrf%, 200 JowBTT, Vol. IV, p. 436 : " The same love of divisions 

IM Cf. tupra^ n. 108. is apparent in the Oorgia*.'* Cy. 454 E, 455 A, in manner of 

wwilamowitshas s<»mewhere denied the Platonic ^^^ Sophist. Cy. 464,465. It could be plausibly argu^ that 

authorship of the Mentxenut. but he may have a ^^pee- »»»• deflnit on of f j^etoricjr^trut,^ ^opcov .c««A«r (463D) as 

eavi " in reserve. Life is short to debate such paradoxes ; «P[*i^ed in 464, 465, is a fuller and more exphcit statement 

but if any athetixer will stake his reputation on the point, ^\^^ f'^^l^^ «' PolUtciu, 2W B and 303 K^ A, as to the 

naxoinn^ Ak warrmv rflurra ivi roum^. difficulty of distinguishing the Statesman from his imita- 

tors and the true relation of ^opcic to 6c«a9Tuci$ and 

>W5D, TmvT6¥ .... avrh «wt^, ete.; 6DE,rMV voAAwr fiuaiXucii. 
iriMy(q/. P^icedo, 78 D, rt aa TMK voAAMr KoAMr; i?cp., 596 A, ^. «\ ^ .-. ,rv . ^» , .— ^ ^ - 

.1*0, .... I. .... w.pl ««rT. Ti roAAA) -avT^ J.tto, ^, _ f ' »«* f «* »• iwo^A^r; 488D, ri ~. .6JJ^y rrf^cM., 

etc. (PKcBdo, 100 D, ry c-Ay; Meno, 72 C, ivyi rt nUot ^*^ *<^' *'^^' ^» ^^ ''^^-•' »"^* •^'*'^*' ®*«- ^<^'^ 

»t' 6), «wo0At»->^ wapaSuynari. *^ ®' »«pov4n> oU ar iciAAo* wapj,. 

1W301 A. It is not the word rip^or* that proves this, ^ . "^t «^^*«;^ . . . . wpb« riir Uda, pxiw^r . . . . * ir rf 

but the entire context irtpa avrov yc tov koAov, ete. Lutos- **^*' "^^^ («Atin|). 

LAW8KI (p. 212) affirms that Plato *' would have said later I030n this passage as the chief Platonic source of the 

wiptffTi rh K^AAoc (*vrb k«J* avr6),^* He never did say, nor Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form see my remarks 

could he have said, anything of the kind. Tlaptan .... in il. J. P., Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 158. Campbell, overlooking 

avrb K*#* avrh he would have felt as a contradiction in this passage, finds in Polit., 288 D, the earliest approach to 

terms. (On the correct and incorrect use of avrc icatf* aina, the distinction of matter and form. 
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into the plastic stuff of human nature the forms or ideas of justice and temperance 
which he contemplates as existing in the transcendental world (ifcei), and so becomes 
an artisan of political and popular virtue.** Expressed in slightly different imagery, 
this is the function of the statesman in the PolUicus, 309 C (c/. 308 D). He is to 
implant in those rightly prepared by education, fixed, true opinions concerning the 
honorable, the just, and the good.** The thought and the imagery belong to Plato's 
permanent stock. We find them in the GorgiaSj 503 E-504 D.** Here, too, Plato 
\ conceives the true teacher, artist, or statesman as contemplating ideas or forms, which 
^ he strives to embody in the material with which he works, even as the Demiurgus of 
the Timceus stamps the ideas upon the matter of generation. 

"^ The origin, first suggestion, exposition, or proof of the theory of ideas is variously 
sought by (Afferent critics in the MenOy the CratyluSy the TheoHetus^ or even in the 
PhcedruSy ParmenideSy and Symposium. Obviously Plato could at any time argue 
indirectly in support of the ideas as necessary postulates of ontology and epistemology. 
Our chief concern is with the hypothesis that the exposition of some particular dia- 
logue marks a date in the development of his own thought. The doctrine of remin- 
iscence is introduced in the Meno to meet an eristic use of a puzzle allied to the 
psychological problem of ** recognition." **^ How, if we do not already know, shall 
we recognize a truth or a definition when we have found it?** Socrates replies that 
the soul has seen all things in its voyagings through eternity, and that all our learning 
here is but recollection.** This theory is confirmed in the case of mathematical ideas 
by Socrates's success in eliciting by prudent questions a demonstration of the Pythag- 
orean proposition from Meno's ignorant slave.'" The Phcado distinctly refers to this 
argument as a proof of the reality of ideas,'" and the myth in the Phcedrtis describes 
the ante-natal vision of the pure, colorless, formless, essences of true being."' It fol- 
lows that, though the ideas are not there explicitly mentioned, the reminiscence spoken 
of in the Meno must refer to them."* But it is extremely improbable that this repre- 
sents Plato's first apprehension of the doctrine. Psychologically and historically the 
origin of the theory is to be looked for in the hypostatization of the Socratic concept 
and the reaction against Heracliteanism."* Its association with Pythagoreanism and 

KM A Utl ipf i^tXn^cM. tit iLv9pt»wmv ^ , , , , -MtfvM 307 jfeiio,80Dff. Cf, my dissertation De FlaUnUt idmh 

.... 6miiov^ov .... am^pocvvnt r« nol <iKatoavin|«. Cf. rum cfoc/nna, pp. 15 ff. 

501 B, Mv^y^iy Uari^. V^^^^^l *,:/ 'J^^^ ^•*'^,!f »*o5Tt <,r«^ oSrt iirop.»r Iv^ npoki^n^, Sext, Empir. 

h iv rotf ovfpMVOif «fMroiOi«r. Cf. Poht,, 900 D, rovro atrro Math 1 57 

»»Thi. do« not refer •.elndt.lr to th. higher *inc. ""' ^'°°i~" •*"* <»'!« ~«>»» ^ Wei. d. Pasd : 'Tb 

.. V ,, « ne ma cberoberais pas, si tu ne m avals d^Jli trouve.' " — 

tion, as ZeUar affirms. FouiLUhl;. Cy. PoUt. 278 D; Tim.. 41 B, ri,r tw ir.^ ^^^ 

MtAwofiKiwmv wpit n , . . , 5»Mf Av tlUt « «v^ ^xH rovro i^ti^t, Cf. it^a, p. 4S. 
hipyaitrai. This is applied first to the body, then to the no 9919 

soul. The ro^ic and k^^mov of the soul is ^cioovmi and ^^' 

rm^poavvii vpbf ravrapKiirmr. etc. The A^P ^yl^ 3"7SA. 

,«l Ttxrucb, here = the true »oAiTMcd,. And we maynote in Jia 247 ff., 249 C, r^Oro W ior*.. iri^n^ri^ ««W, etc. 

passing that the OorgtoM '* already " recognises that rheto- 
ric might be an art. The popular rhetoric is none becanse 2"The realistic terminology of the definition would 

it ignores the ideas (1) as ethical ideals (Goroiai), (2) Justify the same inference. Cf. 74,75. 
as the basis of scientific dialectic iPhcBdrtu). »« Cf. nipra, p. 28. 
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the ante-natal life of the soul is mythical embellishment; and its application to the 
problem of the a priori element in human knowledge is a secondary confirmation of 
its truth.'" Nevertheless the Meno^ which John Stuart Mill pronounces " a little gem," 
is admirably adapted to serve as an introduction to the Platonic philosophy. It exem- 
plifies in brief compass the Socratic method and the logic of the definition in termi- 
nology that suggests the ideas, touches on higher things in the theory of recollection 
and the problem of a priori knowledge, and clearly resumes the dramatic, ethical, and 
political pususles that prepare for the teaching of the Republic. Socrates's mention of 
the ideas at the close of the Cratylus as something of which he dreams as an alterna- 
tive to Heracliteanism is taken by some critics to indicate that we have here an intro- 
duction to or a first presentment of the doctrine.'" They overlook two considerations: 
(1) the theory is taken for granted at the beginning of the dialogue, as we have already 
seen;"^ (2) there are no traces of immaturity in the thought of the Cratyliis. The 
polemic against the flowing philosophers and the forms of eristic associated with them 
is, in a jesting form, as sharp, and the apprehension of the real issues as distinct as 
it is in the Thecetetus and Sophist^* 

Some scholars look upon the Thecetetus as a propeedeutio introductipn to the 
ideas,"* while others take it as marking the transition to the later theory. Strictly 
speaking, neither view can be correct, since, though the ideas are not often or very 
explicitly mentioned, there is enough to show the presence of the doctrine in its normal 
form. The &ya0bv and /caX6v^ claimed for being as against becoming in 157 D, is 
almost technical for the affirmation of the ideas."" The irapaSeiyfiaTa of 176 E can 
hardly refer to anything else. And the close parallel between 186 A B and Republic^ 
523, 524, admits no other interpretation. Among the vorfrd which the soul grasps by 

tispBOFnsoR RiT0HiB*8 flqgvastioQ (Plato, pi». 86, 87) tincily implies that wim pet inolndes qualitative change, 

that the Platonic idea is a generalisation of the Pythaff- C/. 430D, in roiorror, 440 A, i*M cat aAAoiov yiyrom .... 

orean treatment of mathematics is unsupported hj evi- ^w9Uv yi ri ivriv, 439 S, in^v i^t^ri^ttror rifc ovrov il««f (c/. 

dence. See, howeyer, Zkt.t.ke, pp. 654-6, for suggestions Tim., 50 B, and Rep,^ 880 D). Cf. the whole context of the 

of other pre-Socratio influences on the theory. argument and the use of vv«{4pxrrci, Oa<yI., 430 D ; Theaiet.^ 

tie So once Subimihl in his GenetUche Eniwickeluno^ ^^^* ^ '^^ ^« association of motion and qualitative 
Vol. I, p. 161. LUTOBLAWSKI, pp. 224, 225, thinks the ideas change was always a commonplace with Plato. Both " bo- 
are not formulated even here, but only a something which ^^'^ " ^^^ " *'*«' " *^« ThecUetu$ i^trmfiiyKi and ptlv, etc., are 
in Uter dialogues proves to be the ideas I The terminology '^"•d freely in both meanings. QT. Bepub., 880 E tt., which 
is complete -«t«ot, «vr6 h ian,r^^vcti, vot /IJUmy 880, ti M ^on9 refutes L.'s "discovery." oAicovi' v»k ^iv £aaov ri. 
, . , .iariiirh icaAtf r, ivri M t« iycJ^, lor* 8i iv Mairroy rmv *P«^» *Xorra ^irurr* «AAoiOvrat t. icat KiwtTot. The fact that 
ftrrwr (440 B). AU these phrases might conceivably be used ^® ThecetetuM is slightly more explicit in formal classiflca- 
of notions, conceptual ideas. But this proves too much. ^^n proves nothing. The whole argument of the Cratylut 
For, according to L., it holds of all dialogues except the passage hinges on the distinction precisely as does the argu- 
fl^mpotiiim, PhcBdo, and parts of the RepubUo, and he is ™<«* «' ^^ Theatetm, It appears explicitly again only 
not quite sure of them. His real object is to eliminate the in the ParmaudeB^ and not in the "late" Philebui and 
self-existent idea altogether. Tinujetu, It is not included in the ten kinds of motion in 

forthermore wTntical with that of Bepub., SOelff. 8M E. **A' .r«. ip. .«* «-» "-y-- «"*- *>;^«-^ which 

is no more explicit than the CrcUvlut or BepubUe, 
siS886,430,440. On the fi^ &r and f«v<i^ M^« faUacy, 

429 £P., </. infra, p. 63. On the pcorret </. 411 B C with *"^« J* Albxakdbb in Studia DctUcaUd to Qildet- 

PhcBdo, 90 C ; PWte6., 43 A. Lutoslawski aflirms (pp. 866, •*«»«» ^ IW, thinks its teaching to be : knowledge is of the 

867) that the subdivision of ictVi»<ri« into ♦•pi and iAAw^wrtt i<i«a»» •"<» arises from imperfect it^ir^vs, 

is a new and important discovery of the Thecttehu, 181, C. no^yoro, n. 185. 
He fails to note that the ai«ument of CratyUu, 880, 340, dis- 
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herself,"* and whose essence -is apprehended .through their relation of opposition,*" 
are mentioned, after ovaia^ the Sfioiov and auSfioiov, the rairrbv and the irepov of the 
Sophist But also, as in the Parmenides^ the ethical ideas, /caXdv^ alaxpdv, ayaOSvy 
and KcueSv;^* and lastly, as in the RepubliCj the qualities of sense, cKXrfpov and fiaKatc6v.^ 
The actual sensation of these opposites comes of course through sense. But the ovala 
and the 8 ri iar6v^ as in the Republic^ is apprehended by the mind as an idea. There is 
no argument for holding these ideas to be mere concepts that would not prove the same 
for the Republic^ which of course is impossible."* This point established, we may 
concede that the Thecetetus may be, not an introduction to the ideas, but an indirect 
argument in support of the familiar doctrine. The polemic against Heraclitus is 
always that.^ And, though Plato himself may not be aware of it, the statement that 
the syllable is not the sum of its elements, but fiia IS^a a/A^piaro^^ embodies the prin- 
ciple and justification of a realistic logic. "^ The conceptual whole is not the sum of 
its parts, but a new entity and unity ."• 

What has been said of the Thecetetus applies to Zeller's theory^ that the second 
part of the Parmenides is an indirect argument for the ideas. That this is not the 
main purpose of the Parmenides will appear in the sequel. And Zeller was mistaken 
in stating that only relative contradictions followed from the being of the one, while 
absolute contradictions resulted from its not being. But the Platonic idea is always 
suggested by the antithesis of the one and the many. And in the eighth hypothesis, 
164 B ff., the *'one" and "others" are no longer treated with dialectical impartiality, 
but there is a hint that the one may be regarded as the symbol of the idea. Symme- 
try leads us to expect the argument that, if the one is not (relative fit) 6v)y other things 
both are and are not all contradictory predicates. Instead of "are" we find " appear" 
or ''seem.'' Other things are indefinite bulks that break .up under inspection and 
only seem to partake of unity and other predicates that derive from unity. These 
SyKoi certainly suggest the world of matter uninformed by ideas, the " being" of the 
materialists which the friends of ideas in the Saphist call " becoming" and break up 
into little bits.^ And the statement that, as they cannot be other than the (non- 
existent) one, they are the other of one another, reminds us of aXXiyXot? .... aw- 

221 avrn ii tlntxi IB&B, C/. 187A; PhtBdo^ 65 C; Rep.y 524 paradox, bat passes on to show how mathematics leads 

BC, 526 B. the mind to the apprehension of abstract and ideal unity. 

«2 r^p tp^rrUrnra vp&f oAAi^. Cf, Sep., 524 D, 1 iikv tit Philebus, 14 D ff., is concerned with loffical method ; «q>., 

rifir ml90t,aiv <mmi roi« ivwriot^ imvroU ifiwiwrm, Mr. Henrj 525-6, with psychology and education. But the thought of 

Jackson and others confound this special use of wpb« oAAifAa tli« Republic is not less mature, and is, indeed, repeated in 

with Ti irp6f T». relatiye terms generally, by the aid of Par- Phileb., 56 £ ^'Bep., 525 D E. 

fnen,^ ISSC. The TheceUttu passage is the source of Her- fMovikv tlvai Iv avrh koB^ avrtf, etc. 157 A is the diametri- 

modorus^S distinction of wpif <r«pa into vpbf iravria and vptf« cal opposite of the ideas — cti^ot n icaA&v ojrr^ naB'' avrtf, 

rt, which 2^BLLBB (p. 706) says is not found in Plato. Phado, 100 B. 

m 130 B after Inioiirnt, «7 205 C, 203 E. 

334 186 B with l?ep. 524 A. 338 cy. Parmen., 157 D, ovu apa rwr woAAmi^ ov6c Kavrtvrh 

. TJ^'^" °° ^T' ^'"^ A "^^ ' ; 6~ «'«>^- -f- P' Vol. XXn. No. 2. p. 158. 

in PA«2e&., 14 D, are 5<ai|f&«vfi«r* are made the bases of a 

dialectical course in Rep., 525-6. This is a misapprehen- ^^*' 'o^** ^ ^s Platonic Studie* and the earUer edi- 

sion. The Republic mentions (525 A) that the same object ^'^^^ <>' ^^ History, but now virtually withdrawn. 

is perceived as one and many. It does not sport with the ^^Soph,, 246 B.C. 
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SeB^a-Ocu in the theory of pure relativity in Thecetetus, 160 B. Similar hints occnr in 
the fourth hypothesis, 157 B, which deals with aWa on the supposition that the one 
is."* The main conclusion that aXXa^ then, admit all contradictory predicates is indi- 
cated very briefly (159 A). What is emphasized is the fact that £KXa per se are 
ttXiJ^i; ....ivoUrbtp ovk &i, that they are aireipa [cf. Phileb.) ; that it is the one 
which introduces ir^pa^ irpo^ aXXrjXa; and that, having parts, these parts must relate 
to fua9 rivo^ I8^a^ Kal hnk t*w)9, 5 xaXovfiev SXov.^ While the main object of the 
ParmenideSy then, is to illustrate the communion of ideas and the doctrine of relative 
6v and fiif Sv set forth in the Sophist, there is a suggestion of polemic here and there 
directed against the infinite and indefinite world without unity of the materialists, 
relativists, and deniers of the ideas. But obviously the first origin and exposition of 
the ideas is not to be sought in a work that deals with problems and difficulties arising 
from the doctrine."* 

The Phcedo, PhcedrtiSj RepubliCy and Symposium, the dialogues that are fullest 
in explicit affirmation or mythical embellishment of the transcendental idea, need not 
here detain us long. In his exaltation of pure thought and the dialectical method 
Plato clothes the ideas in all the contradictory attributes of a sensuous, aesthetic type, 
an ethical ideal, and a metaphysical noumenon. He is perfectly aware of this, and the 
inconsistency is common to all philosophies of the absolute."* In the Phcedrus as 
elsewhere he warns us not to take the myth too seriously."* In the Phcedo he 
describes the doctrine as familiar,"^ and reminds us that he does not insist upon the 
precise terminology, but only on the central faci"^ In the Republic every termi- 
nology is employed from the most naive to the most severely logical or the most 
transcendental."* Despite these facts, attempts have been made to extract evidences 
of contradiction or development from the varying imagery and terminology of these 
dialogues. The unity of the Republic has been broken up and its books variously 
dated according to the absence of the theory, or its presence in an "earlier" or 
"later" form. It has even been gravely argued in defiance of all psychological and 
historical probability that the Symposium, which in consonance with its theme men- 
tions the idea of beauty only, represents a stage of development in which the Platonic 

231 Relative hr admittiii«r KoivmvCa, Socratic ethical concepts, not Platonic ideas, is refuted hj 

252 Thecetet.^ 208, 204. *^® context (^ rouwni oiwim, .... avo^pcty ri ir r«4« ot^^ 

2^3 Cf infra Part II *'*^** etc.). The suggestion that the reference is to con- 

versations abandons the whole case, unless they Ara limited 

»♦ JowBTT'8 common^nse and Uterarj tact have an- ^ the interval between the Meno and the PKtxdo! The 

swered Uteral-minded objectors once for all: "When the simple truth is that Plato may at any time refer to any 

charioteers and their steeds stand upon the dome of heaven p^^ of his permanent beUefa as familiar doctrine. On the 

they behold the intangible, invisible essences which are theory of development, to what discussions is reference 

not objects of sight. This is because the force of language m^^e in CM to, 46 D, and 48 A B 1 To the GortftM and Re- 

can no further go."-VoL I, p. 412. p^,j^ j f ^^g^ ^^^ pj^^ ^ften said that t* tA minov 

»& 2S5 C, ri |Ur iXXa r^ own waUi^ w9w«u9$m, wparrtiv is AucoM^mi 1 (Rep,^ 4S3 A). Where has Glaucon 

«»eThose who think that the ideas have been men- *^?r* te^^'^'X;!^^^^ ^ ^^^ ''' *^ *' *^' '''^*^ 

tioned in only one preceding dialogue, as the Meno or 8ym- '**''W*« T {.Rep., aoft JSJ. 
poeium^ are much exercised by the 9aiiA Acy«tr of 72E, the 227100D. 

1 tfpvAovMcr a<i of 76 D, and the iroAvtf/>vAi)raof 100 B. LuTOS- SM596, N7, 585, S84, 532, 514-17, 505-11, 000 IMMl B, 480 B, 

LAWBKi's sUtement (p. 282) that these terms may refer to 485 B, 476-80. 
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philosophy contained but one transcendental idea, as if the problems of psychology 
and ontology which the theory of ideas sought to meet or evade could have been in 
any wise advanced by the hypostatization of one concept ! We have glanced at such 
methods of reasoning already, and shall meet them again. At present we pass on to 
the hypothesis that the Parmenides contains a criticism of the ideas which leads to 
the abandonment or transformation of the theory in the fourth and latest group of 
dialogues. This hypothesis rests on the assumption that the criticism of the Parmen- 
ides is new, that Plato was bound either to answer it or give up the ideas, and that, 
as a matter of fact, the transcendental idea is not found in the later dialogues. These 
assumptions will not bear critical examination. 

The objections brought forth against the ideas in the Parmenidea are obvioua 
enough, and, as Jowett says, are unanswerable by anybody who separates the phe- 
nomenal from the reaL How can we bring the absolute into intelligible relation with 
the relative? How can the absolute ('* the Gods") take cognizance of us or we appre- 
hend what is adapted to their thought 7*^ How can we without self-contradiction 
apply to it unity or plurality, or any other predicate of human knowledge?^ More 
specifically, if the ideas are transcendental unities, how can we predicate multiplicity 
or parts of them as wo must to connect them with one another and with phenomena?'*' 
How shall we interpret the figurative expressions that the ideas are present in things, or 
that things participate in or imitate the ideas ?*" If the idea is the postulated corre^ 
late of every idem in multisj why should we not assume an idea to explain the likeness 
of the idea and the particular, and so on in infinite regression?^ To what extent the 
form of these objections is due to contemporary critics, or the misunderstanding of 
students, or the precocity of Aristotle, is an unprofitable inquiry. Their substance is 
in the Republic, not to speak of the PhcedOj the Euthydemtis, the Timceus, and 
Philehus.^ Their presentation in the Parmenides, then, does not mark a crisis in 
Plato's thought calling for a review of his chief article of philosophic faith. Plato 
does not and cannot answer them, but he evidently does not take them very seriously,^ 
though he admits that it would require a marvelous man to sift and analyze them alL*** 
They arise from the limitations of our finite minds.^^ Here as in the Philehus he 
bids us disregard them, and proceed on the assumption of ideas to find the one idea 

339 Parmtn,^ 134. SophUt^ only beoanse pedants ware obstructing the way of 

MOSopfc., 244, 245; Parmen.y 142A; Tiw., 87 B, 88 A. ^^^ ^^ denying it. Similarly the rpiVoc Mfmm U dia- 

Ml P«n«^ i«. PJk.i-* «n Unctly implied in BepubUc, 507 C, and Tim., 81 A, as the 

Mii'onn«»..lSl. i'/Hle&M 15 B. difficnlty of giTing a precise meaning to iropoiHff. is in 

M2Porm«».,181A,132D. M9182A,182E. ^ulAydmuf. 801 A, and Pikedo. 100 D. 

m Rep., 476 A, ^^ Mr Ik licMTor ctroi, tb 8i ruv wpiftrnp 145 p^tfeb., 15 D K. In SophUt 251 B C, the reference is 

«<a vmiUxmv KM oAAi^y KOitmpi^ .... voAAA ^'rc^«i Um^rrov. ^ ^j^^ ^n^ ^q^ ^^ny in things, but the application to tha 

Cf, PhiUb,, 15 B; Parmen,, 144 E. Some ignore this pas- communion of ideas immediately follows, 

sage. Others wantonly emend it, as Badham, who reads i«e a n 

iAAv iJJmv, and Btwateb, who reads Aaa» iJJ^p {Journal Parmen,, 135 A B. 

<^ Phil., Vol. y, p. 122). RZTCHZB (Plato, 96) takes it in a UTTim., 52BC, S4C; Phileb., 15 D, rmw Atfy««r . . . 

Pickwickian sense in order to aToid ** anticipating the iriiof cr i^fiiv. The SopfcisI does not really contradict lYm., 

SophiMU^* Pflsidbrkb uses it to proTe that the fifth book of 88 A B. Absolutely Iv and f&i^ Iv remain a mystery (251 A, 

the iSepttfrltc is laterthan the tenth. Anything rather than 251 D, 254 C). The Sophist merely fixes the practically 

admit the obTious fact that Plato always recognised the necessary conventions of logical discourse about them ~ 

** communion'* of ideas, and argued it at length in the rftr Atfyor, <v roic irap* i^^Alr Xtfyocf , etc., 251 A, 251 D. 
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and enumerate all its specieB.*** The hypothesiB most be judged by its total con- 
sequences.*** 

The text of the Parmenides does not bear out the assertion that the objections 
apply to any special form of the theory or can be met by a change of terminology. 
The suggestion that there may be some classes of concepts to which no idea corre- 
sponds is repudiated for good Platonic reasons.^ The interpretation that the ideas 
are to be henceforth merely concepts is distinctly rejected, was a priori impossible for 
Plato, and is refuted by the positive affirmation of their objectivity in the Timceus.^^ 
Socrates^s explanation that the ideas are wapaBeiyfJuiTa, patterns of which phenomena 
are likenesses, is nothing new. The terminology of pattern, copy, and artist looking 
oflf to his model is familiar throughout the " early " dialogues, whether used of the 
definition or the idea. There is no hint in the corresponding passages of the Philebus 
that such a variation of terminology could in any way affect the problem. It is not 
proposed in the Parmenides as a new doctrine, but merely as a different metaphor to 
evade the difficulty found in the literal interpretation of fierdx^iv — it is a mere gloss 
upon the meaning of fjierdx^iv. But equally formidable difficulties confront this way 
of putting it.*" And there is no systematic change of terminology in the "later" 
dialogues, which, like the earlier, employ in a purely natural and non-technical way the 
various synonyms and metaphors which Plato used to express the inexpressible^ 

The challenge to find the ideas in dialogues *' later ^' than the Parmentdes is easily 
met. Nothing can be more explicit than the Timceua.^ The alternative is distinctly 
proposed: are the objects of sense the only realities and is the supposition of ideas 
mere talk ? ^ And it is affirmed that their reality is as certain as the distinction between 
opinion and science. They are voovfieva and exist Kaff avrd,^ There is no hint that 



S4«ia5BC, Phileb., 16 D. Cf. Phcedr,, 270D, i«v M wKtim lar in the idea. Tkie ^oi«|uir« are no more separable as 

<!^Y *xn ravrc apiBfktfvtuiiyovt, Lavm, 894 A, iv ci6co>« kafitiw an intermediate stage than are roL tivUvra mm. iiUrrm, rur 

firr* apt#Mov. ivrmr act f&tfi^iMira of Timce%u, SO C. In both casos we have 

>4*Pamien. 136* Phado 101 D ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^^® partioolar and the metaphorical 

«0130D. sUz^LLEmmiOl'tor lists of ideas. But, expression of their relation. 
as we have seen, to admit that there is any oonoeptual »»8ee my note in A, J. P., Vol. X, No. 1, p. 66. Zellsb, 

nnity not referable to an idea is to make the theory a mere 8itxung$bcr, d. Berl Akad,, 1887, No. 18. 
play of fancy, and deprive it of all psychological and onto- *m 51, 52. 

logical meaning. S5651C, t« M ov6iv ip' V ^^hf' A«yo«. For the impossi- 

S&i 51 C. Cf. «i«pra, n. 188. bility of taking KAyot as *' Socratic concept ** see my note in 

»iThe rpirot MpmwtH is repeated in 182DE. Other ^. J. P., Vol. X, p. 65. 
difficulties follow, and the final summing up, 135 A, is smHb. Abcheb-Hind^s attempt {Jour, of Phil.^ Vol. 
couched in the most general terminology : «t tiviv a^m at XXIV, pp. 48 £F.) to *' ciroumyent " this passage is based on a 
t3««i TMF itrmp Kol ^pMiTftt rtc mir6 n Umrrov cUoc. There is misinterpretation of 39 £. Since an idea of fire is not men- 
no suggestion that a new form or terminology makes any tioned in the exhaustiye enumeration there given of the 
difference. The much misunderstood iwssage, 133 C D, is ideas contained in the supreme idea, an idea of fire he 
merely a sjiecial application of the general difficulty to argues, cannot be meant seriously here. But 39 E does not 
relative terms. Ideal slavery is related only to ideal speak of the '* supreme idea,** which is a figment of modem 
ownership, the slavery in us only to the ownership in us. Platonists. The ^^v is simply the universal of animal or 
There is no discrimination here of a class of avrl koB* avroL living thing, and as such the paradigm of the world which 
t'lhi. (Of, A. J. P., Vol. IX, p. 287). Nor are there, as Jowett is a living thing. (Qf. A. J. P., Vol. IX, p. 294.) It includes 
and Campbell affirm (Bepublic^ Vol. II, p. 313, n. 1) two all subordinate vrnfrm. <^. There is no reason to look for 
stages (1) ^HLoimvtt and (2) M^c^tf rov &fiou»fiaroc in the other ideas in it. J. Hobowitz (Dm Platoni^cKe iw|tW 
descent from the ideas to the individuals. 9iiou»iiaTa and ^moi^ und der PhiUmitche Koo/iit roir^, Marburg, 1900) faila 
luHxovrtt are merely two sides of the same fact— the par- to prove his assertion that the rwifrbr <^r is*' die Welt- 
ticipation somehow («Irc 0*9 Jifricavraritfcrat) of the particu- Idee." Mr. Archer-Hindis farther arguments merely prt- 
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they are mere concepts, or thoughts of God. On the contrary, God uses them as pat- 
terns, and as elements in the creation of the soul.^^ They are characterized in 
terms applicable only to pure absolute Being, and the familiar terminology is freely 
employed.^ Three things, Plato repeats, must haife existed from all eternity: the 
pure Being of the ideas, the generated copies, and space, the medium or receptacle.'** 
The attempts of modem scholars to eliminate these elements or identify them with 
other categories found in other dialogues contradict Plato's explicit statements. We 
are often told that space is the Odrepov or fitf 5v.^ For this there is not a scintilla 
of evidence.** Plato even says of space: rairrbv airrrfp ael irpoafyqriov (SOB), and calls 
it a Tptrov aS 7A09 iv to t^ x^^^ ^^- The "same" and the " other" appear in a 
wholly different connection in the creation of the soul, and are obviously the categories 
of the Sophist attributed to the soul to explain its cognition of sameness and differ- 
ence."* The occurrence of these categories in a dialogue that reaffirms the transcen- 
dental idea proves that to Plato's mind the two points of view were not incompatible, 
which, for the rest, is obvious enough from the Phcedrus. We must interpret the 
Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus in the light of this presumption, and treat the termi- 
nology of the id^^ as prima facie evidence of the doctrine. The Republic (476) 
" already " states ihat tke trafi»eendental unity of the ideas is somehow compatible 
with their communion. The Sophist formulates all the concessions which a " working 
logic " must demand from all philosophies of the absolute, be it absolute relativity, 
absolute Being, or absolute Platonic ideas. Plato minimized the inevitable inconsist- 
ency, and a sound interpretation will not exaggerate it. A working logic does not 
emphasize the transcendental character of the idea. But the language of 248 A, 
247 A B, distinctly implies it."* The statement that SiKatoaifinj and ^p6v7iai<i are engen- 
dered in the soul (eyyiyvercu) obviously does not mean that they are per se concepts 
of the mind. Nor can we infer that the ideas are mere concepts from passages in 

sent the usual objections of common-sense oonceptnalism— •I^tfiio'ic, but AoyivM^ f*'^'*- ^^ (52 B) . But Plato's terminology 

which are not competent to anyone who himself believes in cannot be nsed out of its context in this way. The fi^ hv 

any metaphysics or attributes metaphysics to Plato. problem belongs to logic. Fhcsnomena are intermediate be- 

25728A, 29A, 30BC, 85 A. Zblleb, p. 665, n. 2, adds tweenir and i^n 8r because they change, and are and are 

PhiEdr., 247, which is irrelcTant. and Rep.. 596 A ff., where °^* ^^« same predicates, not because they are the offspring 

God is the maker of the ideas. Lutoslawski's argument «' *«*e*s •'^^^ »***«^- .^^ P^^fs^cs Plato was forced, how- 

from ^o^^i hctA Xrfyw rtpcAvrrrfr (27 E, 29 A, pp. 474, 477) in- •^•^ reluctantly, to assign a kind of eternity to matter or 

terpreted as "included in thought" is a simple mistransla- ^^' <^- Bbbkbley, Prtnctpto, sec. 117: "either that 

^. real space is God, or that there is something beside God 

L-«. ^^ ^.*« ^^ ««-r. ^^ ^-wT, *^ - ^r% ± which is eternal, uncreated.") So far is it from being true 

2W52 A, 27 D, 28 AB »B, 80C. C/. 89E, 6 .^;^^ 873, ri ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^^^ ^^ i. Uy ph^Bnamena that, on 

car. TovrA .xo.^a au ; 48 E, na^iy,.aro,, to which cor- ^j^^ contrary, Plato expUcitly says that phctfumena. being 

respond 50 C, .M»MnM«r«, and §2 A, o^kvmo.^ •moco..; 81 A, the ^^^ j^^^^ ^j.^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^,^^ somehow through 

Tpiwir«p-»o«Ji v> • - .1 ... their existence in space. Tim., 52 C. 

"287ABC is plainly a psychological myth or allegory 

WiE. g„ by Ritchie, p. 116. expressing the results of the analysis of the Sophist, Cf* 

261ZELLBB, pp. 719 ff., 788, produccs none. AriatoUe's *^ Tfccectet., 194 B. 
obscure allusions prove nothing. The identification of the 2M«a A«yurfu>v M ^vxl »p^ -niv hrrm% ovvUv, i^y i«l narA 

ivetpoK of the Philebw with fii| hv and matter breaks down. ^^4 i<ravTtn ix^Kv ^ari ov^nyv olr huauoavvnt itol ^po- 

There remains the argument that, since in the Republic the r^^mt .... v6r<por hparhv koI iwrir (c/. Tim,. 28 B) •Xvai ^mm. 

ideas are hv and phanomena are ficro^w — irrot and f&i| Jrrof , ^^ avnir if wavrm. a6p«rc. 

matter must be i^n ok apprehended neither by vwt nor 
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which we are required to apprehend them in thought or in the soul.^ It is often said 
that souls take the place of ideas in Plato's later period. This is a complete miscon- 
ception of Plato's thought and style. It is quite true that he could not confine the 
predicates of true or absolute Being to the ideas. God is, of course, true Being, and 
in religious and metaphysical passages need not always be distinguished from the ideas 
taken collectively. Both are invisible, eternal, intelligible. In the TimcBUs space also 
is reluctantly treated as a kind of eternal being. The Sophist tries to show that 
" being " is amenable to human logic and cognizable by finite minds. This involves a 
contradiction for all except consistent relativists who renounce pure Being altogether. 
This Plato could not do, for, not only in the Parmenides, but in the late TimceuSy he 
retains absolute Being for metaphysics and religion. In the Sophist he shows that for 
human logic it is as impracticable as absolute not-Being. To be known and talked 
about it must come out of its isolation and enter into relations — act and be acted upon. 
Being is therefore temporarily defined against the extremists of all schools as the 
power and potentiality** of action or passion, and the contradiction is smoothed over 
by the equivocal use of "true being" to denote both the metaphysical and the reli- 
gious noumenon — the ideas and God. True Being as God obviously possesses life, 
thought, motion, soul, and true Being as the ideas borrows so much life and motion as 
will explain their intercommunion in finite thought.*" But the definition, its purpose 
served, is never repeated, and pure transcendental being reappears in the Timceus. 
That the ideas still take precedence of souls appears distinctly from Polity 309 C, 
where it is said that fixed opinions in souls are a divine thing in a daemonic thing. 
The same follows from the creation of the soul in the Timceus, and the hierarchy of 
elements in the good {Phileb., 66) where pure ideas precede vov^. "^ Politicus, 269 D, pre- 
sumably implies the ideas ;*" 285 E ft. unmistakably affirms them. What other possible 
interpretation can be put upon the statement otl toI^ fikv r&v Svt<ov pahloi^ KarafiaOelv 
alaOriral Tivei ofiouiTqTe^ 'ire^vKaaiv'i These ivra are plainly ideas of material things, 
of which material things are likenesses. But tA Tifuanara (justice, good, etc., Phcedr.f 

^^SophUt, 2S0B, rpi'roy ipa rt iropa rmvra rhhp^vri ^xi ^^ *^^ of Parmenides (or his followen at Megara or in 

rt9«i«. Of. 243 C, ovx ^ttoi' Kori. rh hv rainhv rovre wi09t cUiy- the school — ovj^r yap ravrn 6ia^4p*i) as well as the watrrm. pti 

^«f i¥ T^ ^xv> Cf' ofioAoyii/uiatw , , , , iv rg i|M«r^Pf ^XH' of HeraoUtus for which he felt less sympathy. C/. T^ece- 

TKecetet,^ 156 A, from which Lutoblawski, p. S8S, infers that tet,y 180« 181, 183 £, 184 A. 

the ideas are subjective noUons I „, q^ Zelleb, pp. 689, eOO, who seems to deny the con- 
M6247B, Avv«|iit probably inclades both. tradiction altogether, and pp. 666-8, where ho argues that 
MThe<«Ur.pita8.8«b.tr.y8emb.mi83meDt. Toadapt ««• Sop»« is «arly because life and causality are never 
"Being" to the necessities of logic, Plato U obliged to f*"*". attributed to the ideas, and do not belong to them 
deny of it (248 D E) what in Km., 38 A B. his feelings require "> Aristotle's reprroentation. Space faiU to enumerate aU 
him to alBrm. He treaU ».y«i«.a«« as a -i.x.u. which '!™!;*'°.'TT'"?' 7!*^°L^ f"«~ fromAPELTs subtle 
Zei.ij» (p. tSi), «i a true AristoteUan, thinks a verbal fal- ^J^'f ^^tfV"^ ifatrOffc). He pointe out that U» 
lacy. In the crucial passage. «9A, he uses .M (mkM ft, definit on of fc U directed mainly against the matenaUsts. 
.4rt) which draws our attention away from the ideas. and calls attention to .««... «»T.p., «.p.Kfa.*«^.,. Heto 
And having attributed soul and mind to "it." he merely ''«»'.» "> dcn7"W that Plato s views changed, and in mhd- 
infers that, since these involve .<^«, «rvr« must be in- »l^,th« signiflcance of the apparent attribution of life 
eluded among »rr. (which CampbeU, ad toe., regards as a *« ">• ""^ f»' 5« «™ "ten he seeks an explicit state- 
formal faUacy). Plainly, whatever impUcations we force f »' »' !' "> »""" ^^'"^ »»<' '~ "" »"«*" ^' 
upon Plato's words, his purpose here is not to attribute ^"^ *"""' ^""•' ** '*• 
soul to the ideas, but to remove from the path of logic the *** H uri rwri ni mwrntirmi Ix'*", etc 
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250 B, oaa aXXa ri/ua yp'vxctk^ have no copies in the world of sense, and most be appre- 
hended by reason. This is precisely the doctrine of PhcedruSj 250 BCD and 263 A B, 
and ought to end controversy.'^ We have already seen that the Philebus bids ns 
assume ideas and disregard the difficulties of the Parmenides."^ There is no hint 
that they are only concepts."* We may assume, then, that the language of 58 A, 59 C, 
and 61 E implies the ideas.**' 

III. PSYCHOLOGY 

Supposed variations in Plato's psychology have been used to determine the evolu- 
tion of his thought and the relative dates of the dialogues. The chief topics are: 
(1) the immortality of the soul; (2) the unity of the soul, or its subdivision into 
faculties; (3) the general argument that the psychology of the "later" dialogues is 
richer and more precise than that of the earlier. 

1. The immortality of the individual soul is for Plato a pious hope,"' and an ethical 
postulate,"* rather than a demonstrable certainty."* He essays various demonstrations, 
but nearly always in connection with a myth, and of all the proofs attempted but one is 
repeated. In the Apology Socrates, addressing his judges, affects to leave the question 
open."' But we cannot infer from this that the Apology antedates Plato's belief in 
immortality. For, to say nothing of Pythagorean sources of inspiration, he had pre- 
sumably read Pindar's second Olympian with approval ; and Socrates's language in 
Oifo, 54 B, is precisely in the tone of the Oorgias and the Phcedo^" The Meno^ 
assumes the immortality and the prior existence of the soul to account for a priori 
knowledge. The Phcedo presents a complicated proof or series of proofs. The Sympo- 
sium seems to recognize only the subjective immortality of fame, and the racial immor- 
tality of offspring."* The "early" Phcedrus and the late Laws alone agree in a proof 
based on the conception of the soul as the self -moving.*** It is easy to foresee the 
hypotheses which an ingenious philology will construct from these facts. Krohn, Pflei- 
derer, and Rohde gravely argue that Book I of the Republic must be very early because 
the aged Cephalus neglects the opportunity to supplement his citation from Pindar with 
a scientific proof of immortality. Horn tells us that the Phcedrus represents the first 

aw For iyAiivjicit in the P<aiUcu$ cj. infra, p. 44. Phcedo, U5 D E; and with the idea, S69 B, that the only 

270 See A, J. P., Vol. IX, p. 279. |Boq««(« at the bar of Hades is a jost life in this world, </. 

S71 LuTOBLAWSKi, p. 467, mistranslates, or, if he prefers, Qorg., 522 C D, 526 E ; Crito, 54 B. 
misinterprets, 15 D : '' the nature of thought requires the 275 Phcedo, 85 C, rb tikv vc4*i tUiviu iv r^ vvv fii^ ^ Uwa^ 

union of notions into higher units, and this constitutes an ror «Iyai ^ ircyx«Acvtfr n. cy. 107AB; Tim,, 72 D; Ifeno, 

eternal necessity of the human mind.'* C/. tupra, p. 86. 86 A B ; Phcedr,, 265 C. 

aTaTnK yap wtpi rh 5r k«1 rh irrmt «al rh mari ravrbr ocl 278 400. Cy. also Pfccedo, 91 B. 

.... , , / - . •» I . , 7 , ^^Cratylue, 403 DE, implies the doctrine of Phcedo, 



^ifrc iiVoKkviLtvat jcari ravrii Ik <cai •l»a'«vrw« ovra c«i. Qf, 62 A, 



67,68. 



minrfi wtfH tixaiovvyifi o ti coti. 66 A, tiik otSiOf .... ^wtr. ^'•SIC. 

For the ideas in relation to the method K«r' «iai| riikvtip, 27* 207 D, 208 B. Too much is made of this, for the same 

and a fuller discussion of the i^n hv fallacy, see infra, inference could be drawn from Law, 721 and 778 B. The 

Part II. popular belief in Hades is implied, 192 E, and there is CTen 

273 Phaedo, 114 D, xpn rk roiaOra tMnrcp iw4itiv cavr^. a hint, 212 A, that the philosopher may be immortal: tlmp 

274 Rep., 608 C fif. ; Lawe, 881A, 967DE,959AB; with ^ *^^ aiSf^wmp <L«ay^ry mI Utiv^. 
i^v hk hvra ^iiM¥ Uarrov ommt m»iMarov [ciKOiJ ^xn^, cf. 280 p^^^dr., 245 C ; LatOf , 894, 88S. 
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yonthfnl enthusiastic apprehension of immortality, the Symposium expresses the mood 
of sober manhood content with this life, while in the Phcedo old age, waiting for death, 
craves a real immortality. According to Thompson, the Meno reserves the proof of 
what it merely asserts; the Phcedrus outlines a general proof, the Republic later 
attempts another; the Symposium^ dissatisfied with all so far achieved, ignores the sub- 
ject; and finally the problem is taken up seriously in the Phcedo. Zeller, on the other 
hand, while holding that all the proofs are substantially identical, thinks, as we have 
seen, that the Republic refers to the Phcedo, and is also later than the Phcedrus. But 
to Lutoslawski it is evident that the proof given in the Phcedrus and repeated in the 
Laws is the latest. And he also can discern that the Symposium, in the first flush of 
idealism, could dispense with the personal immortality of the Gorgias, but that later, 
when the theory of ideas had grown familiar, Plato undertook in the Phcedo to affiliate 
upon it the old doctrine of immortality. 

Hardly more profitable than these arbitrary speculations is the analysis of the 
separate arguments. Broadly speaking, Zeller is right in saying that they all amount 
to this, that it is the nature or essence of the soul to live. But this general truth 
becomes a fallacy when employed to identify absolutely the distinct arguments of the 
Phcedoy the Republic, and the Phcedrus. The gist of the argument in the tenth book 
of the Repnbiic is a fallacy employed also in the first book (353 D E), the equivocal 
use of the aperi^ or specific excellence of the soul in relation to its epyov, its function 
and essence. * In both cases the Ipyov is defined in terms of mere life- vitality, while 
the aperi] is referred to the moral life. But in so far as the Ipyov or essence of the 
soul is mere life, its apenj is intensity and persistency of life — not justice."' Simi- 
larly the Phcedrus and Laws, identifying life with self -movement, prove the eternity 
of the principle of motion, and assume it to include moral and intellectual qualities.*" 
But there is a certain pedantry in thus scrutinizing these arguments. Plato's belief 
in immortality was a conviction of the psychological and moral impossibility of sheer 
materialism,*** and a broad faith in the unseen, the spiritual, the ideal. The logical 
obstacles to a positive demonstration of personal immortality were as obvious to him 
as they are to his critics. If we must analyze the arguments of the Phcedo, the 
analysis of Bonitz is, on the whole, the most plausible.*^ They prove, at the most, 

3S1 Cf, the eqaiyooal use of apiiovU in Phcedo^ OS, 94, to objections by establishing the inherent immortality of the 

denote the composition of physical elements that, on the soul as a form that always involves the idea of life. I may 

hypoUiesis under examination, is life, and the harmony of add that the fallacy in this ingenious argument may be 

spiritual qualities that is yirtue. analyzed in various ways. In 108 B it is said that avrb rb 

23J 2xiwt 866 C D. ^Korrcor, as distinguished from ra ix^vra rk iiftrria could 

never admit its opposite. Avrb rh cKoyriov is then sub> 

«« Law, 881 C, «tr«vi'tvft yip 6 Kiymv ravra wvp «ai vUp divided into rb iv iipilr and rh iv rji ^wni. This seems to 

itai y^r icol i4fia wfAra 4y«urf«i rur wivruv ctrot. Cf. PKiUb,, yi^ld three things: the ideapcr te, the idea in the particular, 

30A; Theaiet., 155E, 184D; SophUt, 246A; Tim., 61 C, and the particular as affected by the idea. ((y.«*pra,n. 252.) 

^ rawT*. £vcp «al ^A^vo/i«r .... ^r« imX roMi^np ix^rrm, g^^ ^^^^ ^^ „^y ^^^^ ^^^ things: the idea, and the 

^^•^^» particular affected by the " presence " of or ** participa- 

384 J. c, the argument U rup ivMrrU^p rl iporrUt 70E ff., tion *' in the idea. How the idea can be at once in itself 

proves merely that the state of the soul after death is the and in the particular may be, as we have seen, a mystery, 

same as that before birth. The argument from dv^nfait, But it does not Justify the duplication of the idea, which is 

73 fl., supplements this by ttf^ proof that before birth the a device employed here only, and presumably with fuU 

soul possessed intelligence. The final argument meets aU oonsciousnew, for the purpose of the argument. For by its 
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the immortality of soul, not of the individual This Plato presumably knew, but 
we cannot expect him to say so by the death-bed of Socrates or in the ethical myths, 
which obviously assume individual immortality.^ But neither this unavoidable funda- 
mental ambiguity nor the fanciful variations of the eschatologiccd myths convict Plato 
of serious inconsistency, or supply any evidence for the dating of the dialogues. 

2. In the Republic Plato bases the definitions of the virtues and the three classes 
of the population on a tripartite division of the soul, which he warns us is not demon- 
strated absolutely, but sufficiently for the purpose in hand."* A poetical passage of 
the tenth book hints that in its true nature the soul is one and simple, but that we 
cannot perceive this so long as, like the sea-god Glaucus, it is disguised by the accre- 
tions of its earthly life."^ The tripartite division is embodied in the myth of the 
Pkcedrus^ which, if we pedantically press the poetical imagery ,"• implies the pre- 
existence even of the appetites.*" In the Timceus the immortal soul is created by the 
Demiurgus, the mortal, which falls into two parts, spirit and appetite, by his minis- 
ters."* Here the tripartite division is subordinated to a bipartite, as Aristotle would 
have it."* But we are explicitly warned that the revelation of a god would be required 
to affirm the absolute scientific truth of this division, and to distinguish precisely the 
mortal from the immortal part.*" In the Laws the question whether the 0v/juk is an 
aflFection or a distinct part of the soul is left open."* As Aristotle says, it makes no 
difference for ethical and political theory."* The Phcedo, attempting to prove immor- 
tality, naturally dwells rather upon the unity of the soul, as does^he tenth book of the 
Republic. But it distinguishes, quite in the manner of the Republic, the three types 
of character, the <f>CKi<ro<f>ofi or if>i\ofAa0'^, the <f>i'Kapx(^ or <^iXoTefi09, and the i^iXoo-ci- 
/LiaT09 or ^t\o;fpi7/iaT09."* Phcedo, 79 B C E, does not affirm that the soul is absolutely 
simple and uncompounded, but that the body is more akin to the composite, and the 
soul to the simple and unchanging. The contradictions found by Krohn and Pfleiderer 
in tl^e psychology of the Republic, or between the Republic and Phcedo, on this point, 
are sufficiently explained by Hirmer."* From all this it appears (1) that Plato 
affirmed nothing dogmatically with regard to the ultimate psychological problei:^. 
(2) That his primary classification was the distinction between the pure reason and the 
lower faculties subordinate to reason and dependent on the body. (3) That for ethical 
and political theory he found most helpful the tripartite classification — reason, spirit, 

aid the life in the individual is posited as an intermediate Plat. Fonch.^ p. SS, says that Rep,^ X, must be later than 

entity between life per se and the living individual, and PhcedruB, for in the PticedruB immortality belongs to aU 

pronounced immortal because, like life per «e, it will not three parts of the soul I 

admit its opposite. Another way of putting it is to say that, SMjiBC 69 Off. 

in 106 Eff., a^Ai^arov is equivocally used for (1) that which mi mi. «r-««onr v«-^ ' " f ^ka 

does not admit death (while life IS present), (2) that which ^^ . * i «^ i r- i 

does not admit death at all. A^yoi* x®"- 

» Qorg., 524 ff. ; Rep., 614 ff. Qf. Law*, 904 B C; Tim., """^ ^' ''^' ^'^*'- ^^ 

41 D, ♦vx A» t«rap4«|t«w< rol% awrrpow, etc. »3 863 B, ctTtTi in£9<K tlrt ti fi^pof S»¥ & •v/Aik. 

»8«435CDff. W611C-612A. SM246Aff. »* ^a. ^ic., 1, 1». 10, ovWi' «ia^«p€i »pb« rt »«p<r. 

»» N ATORP, Hermes, Vol. XXXV, p. 430, objects that the «» 68 C, 82 C. 

souls of the gods are tripartite and that the horses, though ^^ ** Entstehung und Komposition der Pla^ VbUtalA,** 

in the procession, do not see the ideas I Susbmihl, Neue JeUirbUcher far PhiL, Suppl., N. F,..Vol. XXIII, ]yp. 
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appetite — which he also embodied in the myths of the Phcedrus and the Timceus. 
(4) That, while this classification may be profitably compared with the modem intelli- 
gence, feeling, will, it is beside the mark to criticise it as if it were meant to be 
psychologically exact and exhaustive.*" We cannot establish any fixed relation 
between the tripartite soul and the hierarchy of the cognitive faculties — vov^ (ydrjai^j 
hrumifirf)^ Bidvoia, S6^ay 7r/!jTt9, eUaalaj etc.*" Plato sometimes treats the inerrant 
reason as a distinct part of the soul from the fallible faculties of sense and opinion."* 
He sometimes associates sense-perception with sensuous appetite in common antithesis 
to the reason.*** But he also, when it suits his purpose, virtually identifies (true) 
opinion with reason, in opposition to the impulses of instinct and appetite."* The 
ffvfjuk, though associated with opinion,*" cannot be assigned with it to a distinct part 
of the soul."* Nor can it be identified with the "feeling" of the modem psychologist. 
The will as a faculty distinct from the impulses of appetite and the judgments of the 
reason has no place in Plato's system. (5) That we cannot fix the time at which the 
notion of the tripartite soul first occurred to Plato, nor may we use apparent variations 
in the mythological dress of the doctrine in order to date the Phcedo and Phcedrus 
relatively to each other or to the Republic. 

3. The chief changes alleged in Plato's "later" psychology are: (a) the abandon- 
ment of apafiprjai^; (b) a different conception of the relation of mind and body, more 
particularly as concerns the nature and seat of pleasure and pain; (c) a fuller and 
more precise terminology of the cognitive faculties and the degrees of knowledge. 
This later psychology must be sought chiefiy in the Philebus. It is not enough to 
point out that the Philebus is especially rich in psychological detail The subject 
called for it, and we cannot expect all the dialogues to be equally full in every topic. 
What is required is contradictions of earlier dialogues, or new thoughts not hinted at 
in them. And these are not to be found. 

a) The explanation of the ordinary psychological meaning of avdfiwjai^ in Philebus, 
34 B, no more proves the abandonment of the peculiar Platonic doctrine than does the 
occurrence of the word in that sense in the Republic, 604 D. The Phcedo itself treats 
the &vdfivi)a'i^ of the ideas as a special case of recollection and association of ideas gen- 
erally, and employs the consecrated phrase rovro S* iarlv avdfivi)<n^ of an example that 
fits the definition of the Philebus.'^ Plainly all recollection of the ideas is apdfivr)ai^, 
but all avdfjunjai^ need not be recollection of the ideas. Moreover, as the word occurs 
without the doctrine in the Philebus, so we find the doctrine without the word in the 
Politicus. As the point has been overlooked, it is worth while to dwell upon it. Every 

w See JowBTT, Vol. I, p. 410; Zelleb, p. 846; Luros- »» Phileb,, WD ; PKaedr.^ 237 D ; infra, p. 4S, n. 357. 

LA W8KI, p. 278. an This is probably the meaninfir of kk^^^ U^n* iraipot, 

3MThe imagery and terminology of Rep,, 511 D, 534 A, Phcedr., 253 D, despite the antithesis cAo^orcioc iralpot, 

belong to the literary machinery of the Republic, and are cAi|#ini is nsed of i6$a. = opinion in Theatet,, 187 C ; Phileb., 

not to be pressed. 87 B. 

sw Bcp., 478 A B, 008 E - 003 A, r6 wapa ra fiirpm. ipa 5o{«^ov SOS In Tim,, 37 B C, M^ot and wiortit belong to the circle 

r9« ^vxi|f Tif Kara, ri fiirpa ovic av cii| TavT6v, of the Bdrtpov in the immortal SOUl. 

too Phado, 65. M. >m 73 D. 
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man, we are told, knows all things as in a dream, though he fails of waking knowl- 
edge.** This at once recalls the fiefiaOrf/cvia^ 7^9 '^vxv^ airavra of the locus classicus 
on avdfjLvr)ai^^ Meno, 81 D. In the Meno, too, it is said that this knowledge is at first 
dreamlike, bnt is converted by the elenchns into true science.** The Politicus goes on 
to show, by the use of Plato's favorite illustration of letters or "elements,"*" how it is 
that, despite this antecedent knowledge, we go astray, and how in the study of complex 
and difficult things the right use of example and comparison will enable us to recognize 
the identity of the same form or idea everywhere, so that we shall have a waking and 
not a dreamlike knowledge.** Children, knowing their letters in some sort, distinguish 
them rightly in easy combinations, but blunder in long hard syllables, until by compari- 
son with the easy they learn to recognize the same letter everywhere. So our soul, 
similarly affected by nature toward the elements of all things (the ideas), sometimes and 
in some things is settled and fixed by truth concerning each one, but at other times and 
in other things is driven to and fro among them all, and of some it somehow forms 
right opinions among the combinations, but fails to apprehend these same things when 
transferred to the long and difficult syllables of facts. Not only the general drift, but 
the language and imagery of this passage must be understood of the recollections of 
the ideas. The phrase ravrov tovto ^fi&v 17 '^vx^f (f>va'€i irepl tA t&v vdvrap aroix^ia 
irerrovOvia does not refer mainly or solely to our liability to error, as might be sup- 
posed from Campbell's '*is naturally liable to the same infirmity," or from Jowett's 
"has the same uncertainty." It refers to the whole preceding comparison of which the 
staiting-point is that the soul knows all things in a sense, even as the children know 
all their letters imperfectly. That this is the meaning of <l>va'€i .... iren-ovOvla appears 
further by comparison with PIuBdruSy 249 E, iraaa fikv avOpmrov y^vxv <l>va'€i reO^arcu 
T^ 6pTa. The doctrine of avdfiwjai^^ then, repeated in the Politicus, is not abandoned 
in the Philebus. This conclusion might have been affirmed a priori. For "recollec- 
tion," once indissolubly associated with the ideas and the pre-existence of the soul, 
would not be given up while they were retained. But pre-existence is assumed in the 
LawSy^^ and the ideas, as we have seen, occur in the Politicus^^^ and are reaffirmed in 
the TimcBUS, which also implies the soul's prior knowledge of all things, in language 
recalling the Phcedrus and Politicus.^^^ 

b) The general problem of the relation of mind and body is involved in that of 
immortality and the parts of the soul. As we have seen, the Timceu^, though it assigns 
separate seats to the mortal and immortal soul, declines to dogmatize without the assur- 

S05 277 D, icirSvrcvfi y^ intMV tKurrot otov ivap •tSitt ivayra S06 Meno^ 85 C* aMnrcp ovap aprt icciciinirrai at £^at o^ot. 

a«in£Aiy«<nrcpvirapayyoe:v. RiTOHiB, p. lU, misapprehends wi Repub„40iAB; cf Sopfc.,25SA; PKiM},,l%C; ThecB- 

this passage when he associates it witk the ** lie of approzi- tet, 20i'E' Tim. 48 B etc. 

mation.'* We must use examples, not because in difficult ' «_.' '' ' * , . . i i • • - 

matters it U pemissible to faU back upon "picture- . '°'^*^ ^'"» *~'"^"" '~ ""' *" *""'^ «"' 

thinking and symbolism," but because only by beginning Y^Y*^»* 

with easy examples can we learn how to convert our dream- ^^ ^^i ^^* 

like knowledge into real knowledge. The yip introduces ^^^ Supra, p. 39. 

the whole parallel, of which the dreamlike knowledge of sii 41 E, rriv rov vayrbf ^vaiv iSti^t, 

all things is only the first point. 
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ance of a god, and the Laws leaves it an open question whether the parts of the soul 
are real parts or fonctiona*" Of the dependence of our cognitive faculties on bodily 
organs Plato knew as much or as little as we know.*^' In the images of the wax tablet 
and aviary he anticipates *all psychologies that explain memory, association, and recol- 
lection, and the distinction between latent and actual knowledge, by material analogies."* 
But sheer materialism and sensationalism he rejects, for many other reasons '^^ and 
because it fails to account for the synthetic unity of thought."* The senses are the organs 
through which, not the faculties by which, we know."' Sometimes and for some purposes 
he exalts pure thought freed from all contaminations of sense."' In other moods, he 
recognizes that human thought takes its start from alaOrjai^ or immediate perception."* 
He points out that the contradictions of sense give the first awakening stimulus to the 
generalizing activities of mind.*^ He admits that our minds are too weak to attain to 
knowledge without experience,"" and require the aid of concrete examples in order to 
apprehend difficult abstractions."* We can recover the prenatal vision of the ideas only 
by association with their sensuous ''copies,'^ or by strenuous logical discipline.*" And, 
though knowledge is not sense-perception, sense-perception is the best evidence that 
we have of some things.*** Only a very literal-minded criticism will treat these con- 
cessions as a contradiction of the apotheosis of pure thought in the Phcedo, 

Slightly more plausible is the claim that Plato contradicts himself in regard to the 
nature and seat of desire, pleasure, and pain.*" The "early" Oorgias and the "late" 
Philebus explicitly affirm that the soul, not the body, is the seat of desire.*** The Philebua 
adds the psychological reason that desire is dependent on memory.**' The Philebus 
further explains pleasure and pain as mental states arising from changes in the body 
sudden enough or violent enough to affect the mind and pass the threshold of con- 
sciousness, in modem phrase.*** Pain results from movements unfavorable to the 
"natural" condition of the body, pleasure from those that preserve or restore the natural 

siiiSHpro, n. 298 ; <^. also Bcjp., 612 ▲, cit« ««Av«iai|c wn ^^PcUU^ 2T7D. Qf, Phcedr,^ 282 C» ^tkit vm Myofttv 

fiorocc^i^, Pkcedr,^ 271 A. owe cxoyrtv UM»i vofaActyiiara. 

mphado^ 96BC« r&rtpop rh oW i^^t' v ^rov^n', % h t^Phado^ 75 A; Polit, 286 A; Rep,, 58SA, «al Sri ^ ^ 

ftifP if 7^ wvp, etc. Note the irony of the whole passage. 6taXiyw$ai 6vvaititt fi^ni Slv ^ifvcMv ifivtip^ iyrt ttp rOv 6ii 

ii» Pk«to. MB. «6i PMl«6.,»; T<»..51C; La«,,tg». , "i^^S'l;,??'^'. fi'"l! t*^ /"". •'"'•' ^ ." 

no TktaMLy 184 D. j^vrtotfoi rup orrwv. The whole passage is in seeming con- 

M7rfc^i«rf*rf iRir. PJ^mrfA «>n top. ti^ kivl tradiotion with the thought of P^€Bdo, 100 A, and IZ^p., 478 A, 

»"Tfcearfe<.,184C; Pfc«io,«D,79C; r»m.,67B. that words (thought) come nearer to truth than deeds. See 

w^PKado, 65 C (<^. ThetxUX,, 187 A), 66 A, «iAt«pivct rp also Ifeno. 97 B. 
«i«^'f ; 670, rt xi^^f * T* MiAurr. &»b tw a»^To« r^.. MiGrote, Jowett, Mr. Henry Jackson, and others. 
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Horn, who rejects the PAt<e6iM, says (p. 880) that it assigns 



»• ThvxMLs 179 C, rb vap^ Uijmf »««ec k^ 4r at «ur#if^it desire to the soul, but pain and pleasure to the body. 
Ml at KfLTk TaiJrof 8^at. Charm,, 159 A, atir#i»^r rtr. mi^x*^^* m Gory., 498 A. r^ M ^xk^ rwro kp ^ iwt»viu<u t'wi. So 

i$ ^ 8^a ip Tit ^ot wept avrjfc clif. Fk H tt,, S49B, ^ «oAA«v j^^^ qqq, 
iir at^^iftf^MK «tf Ir Xoyt^ftV ivpaipoviitvov, 

«»Bep.,mBC; Theatet.,m AB.HJ'- «Ss!84.48BC. Qf. Sep., 4etC,MC,. I y.tUr^,^- 

f^Thecttet,, 149 C, Srt i| ap$pmwipii ^vvtf iia$*Pt9Tipa ^ roc ivl rifv inj^p rttvowat «at K9y6tL*vai ^ral. Cff, LatM, 

kafiuv r4xpnp Ar ar j^ Iwtipot, " , . ^ /^, ,;, , /; i ) 678 A, i^xpt r^t ^jA* » Tim,, 45 D (of sensations). 
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state. "^ This is also the doctrine of the TimceuSj and it is not contradicted anywhere. 
In ethical and religions discussion, however, it is natural to identify the ''soul" with the 
higher intelligence, vovf: or immortal soul, and to speak of the pleasures of the mortal 
soul which come through the body and are necessitated by the body as pleasures of 
the body. And Plato, though usually scrupulously precise,*** occasionally permits 
himself this inexact way of speaking. The Philebua enumerates three kinds of mixed 
pleasures and pains: (1) merely mental, as in the pleasurable-painful emotions; (2) 
merely bodily ; (3) those that arise when pleasure of mind accompanies pain of body, 
or the reverse."^ In a few cases the "bodily" pleasures are spoken of as if they were 
literally in or of the body.*" But Plato was justified in assuming that only a careless 
or captious reader would misunderstand him. For hardly three pages back he had 
explained that bodily states produce pleasure and pain only when they cross the 
threshold of consciousness."* There are also two or three cases in the PhcBdo. In 
the first the phrase "appetites of the body" is used in a highly wrought, ethiccd pas- 
sage precisely as it might be employed by a modem preacher, with no implication of 
psychological doctrine.*** The second occurs in the refutation of the hypothesis that 
the soul may be a "harmony" of material states or elements. To refute this objection 
Socrates employs the very argument used in the Republic to distinguish vov^: from 
iviOvfiia and Ovfuk.^ The soul cannot be identical with that which it rebukes and 
controls as a superior. The soul, instead of being controlled, tnro r&v rov aa>fiaro9 
iraO&v, is master of them. Therefore it cannot be a "harmony" composed of them. 
The appetites are treated as material iraO'^fiara in order to refute, in its own termi- 
nology, the hypothesis that the soul is a composition of material iraO'^fiaTa. The 
argument would lose its force if stated in the terminology of the Republic. If the 
tripartite soul were explicitly recognized, it would be necessary, first, to decide which 
parts are to be immortal ; secondly, to prove directly, and not by the equivocal substi- 
tution of " bodily " appetites for states of matter, that the vov^ or soul cannot be a 
harmony of material elements. For these reasons, in the Phcedo, soul, tacitly identified 
with j/oO?, is opposed to body as a whole, including the appetites. But the literary 
and aesthetic necessity of this way of speaking having once been perceived, we cannot 
treat it as a contradiction of the psychological truth clearly stated in the "earlier" 

svPAtlebM SID ff., 42 D; Ttm., 64 CD, MC, 68 A. Im- ivr^ koiv^ .... ytfm is merely preparatory to the ezplana- 
plied perhaps ^* already " in Cratyl,^ 4190, ii n Avn) dvb rijt tion that they are the psychic correlates of beneficial or 
6taXv9tt»s rov awftaro«. Aristotle, Eth, Nic,^ 10, S, 6, contro- harmful changes in the body. It is obviously no contra- 
verting the doctrine that pleasure is a ytfv«at«, says: ct diction of the reference of itSon) to the avcipor in 81 B. QT. 
£i} tart rov icara ^vtnv avavA^pwaif i^doioi, iy ^ ■^ avavAi)/M»(rif , A, J P., Vol. IX, No. S, p. 284. 

Tovr' av «al rfioirn' rh iri»,ia ap«- ov Joiccr 64, where ov Amcct 83S43BC. C/. 83D, W« rmy vcpl rh <rwfi« .... wByitUrmw 

expresses as often Plato's opinion. ^^ ^^^ i„ ^^ «rwfiari KarwptyvvfLtva. npiy ini rnv ^x^^ itt^tMtlv, 

»80 phileb., 39 D, r«v «iA rov «r«fianK i»«oi^r. So 45 B, This is the doctrine of Tim,, 64 A B C, and it is " already " 

PhcBdo, 65 A; Ttm., 64 A; Rep,, 584 0, 485 D; Phileb,, 45 A, implied in Theatet,, 186 C, o<r« ^la rov (rwfiaro« ira«i|fiar« {«t 

at vcpl rh aifia. So Phcedr., 258 B. C/., CratyL, 404 A ; Rep,, riiv tt/vx^iv rciVci. Phileb,, 55 B, explicitly affirms that pleas- 

442 A; Ttm., 64 A; Phileb., 41 C, rb aitfia fiv rh wap€x6iJL€vovi ore is in the soul only : vmc ovic aXoy6y i<m iirfiiv iya0bv «tya* 

R^,, 584 A, r6 y« ii6v iv ^XV yiyy^l^*yo¥i 442 A. .... irAi|y iv tf/vxi "^ iyravia ii6ovriv ii6vov, 

S31 47 E-60D, 46 C, 47 C D. »« 66 C, ical ya/> voA^/novf koI <rr«£<rct« «ai |uix«f ovMy <AAo 

132 46 BC, SOD. So Prodicus in Pro«<v., 837 C. The »«P^X" ^ ^^^ •'-M* «« « rovrov i»i«v^i«i. 
Statement, Phileb,, 81 B, that pleasure and pain originate S35 Phcido, 94 B ff. ; Rep,, 441 B, 390 D. 
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Oorgias and "later" Philebus. One might as well argue that the tenth book of the 
Republic antedates or abandons the tripartite sonl because the doctrine is ignored in 
the proof of immortality attempted there. 

c) Lastly it is sometimes affirmed that the later dialogues show an increased preci- 
sion in the use of psychological terminology. In fact, however, Plato's psychological 
vocabulary is nowhere technical He is content to make his meaning plain by the 
context. Nor can we find in Spinoza or Kant or in any modem text-book the consist- 
ent precision that is sometimes demanded of Plato. There is no modem terminology 
which sharply discriminates mental states that are or are not supposed to involve the 
element of judgment and belief. There is none that shows independently of the 
context the precise line intended to be drawn between sensation and perception, 
or distinguishes revived and compounded "images'' from "images" regarded as 
immediate impressions. We cannot, then, expect Plato to emphasize distinctions not 
needed for his immediate purpose, but if we bear this in mind, we shall find no serious 
inconsistencies or significant variations in his use of such terms as aXaOqaiySo^a and 
if>apTaa(a, 

AtaOrfai^ is any immediate sensation or perception or consciousness including 
pleasure and pain and Locke's inner sense.** As sense-perception it is rightly said to 
involve judgment,"" and so issues in Wfa, opinion or belief.*" The word &ff a may 
be used in this neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavorably to denote 
mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favorably when true opinions and beliefs are 
set in antithesis to the appetites and instincts.**' These shades of meaning arise 
naturally out of Greek usage, and would call for no comment if they had not been cited 
to convict Plato of inconsistency or change. The mental process that terminates in 
the affirmation or negation that constitutes S6^a may be expressed in words, XePyo?,*^ 
or take place in silent thought. In the second case it is Bidvoia — a discourse in the 
soul.**' Aidvota^ then, mere or silent thought, may be opposed to speech*^ or to 
thought accompanied or interrupted by sensation.*** It is thus often a synonym of 
pure thought.*** But the Republic, in default of a better term,*** employs it to denote 

S8«Tliea!tet.,156B«186DB,U2BC; Fhil€b.,UA; Charm,, MiPhiltb., 88E, «ai A<^ Jif y^y«r ovrwf S rdrc I6imp 

159 A. UtAovittv, 

WRep., 528B, i^i U«w M rijf «ua«i^«K «^i^«ra. »*ipwie6., S8D; Theatet., 189E, 190A. Soph,, 28SE, 

Phileb., 38 C, voAAmic U6^i .... /3ovAc<r«ai KfUvw ^'lyt «r Mj^oim. ii.iv «a« Xiym T«vr6r »Ai|r i ^ ivrbf r^ fvx^f wpif «wt^ 

T«W iirtp 6pf . This is not quite the modern psychologist *8 4iaA«vo«, eta 
recognition of the Judgment involved in perception, but it ut Soph,, 238 B, 264 A. 

leads up to AristoUe's characterisation of sensation as u» ThtaUeL, 1960 D; Rep., 511 C, «i«»oif |Ur . . . . iJUU |ii| 

avra|ur<rvM^vroricpiru(i|r. Analyt, Poit., tn fine, •or^ijatcri.'. In Pfccsdo, 78D.it is the (memory) imagination 

9U Phileb,, 38 B, U l^vilint re ffoi aiv0THvtm9 66(a, PhadO, of modem psychology : xol cv rg £4«rotf iXmfiov rk cUoc T9V 

«K rovTMi' (»c. the senses) Bi ycyFoiro |lrti|t,^ k<u M^o. Charm,, vmtU^i in Rep., 008 C, it is the mind, including higher and 

150 A, ml9€i^ty ii ^s t6(a. In Theatet., 170 B, ^J|0^ lower faculties. 

aiiyoioy .... tl,tv6^ U^w, £i«rM« and U(a are yirtually MPhcBdo, WA, ctAucpcvci rg ai«roif ; 65 B. ainh h^^my 

synonyms. ilmtnn|9^ymu In Tfcecstef., 196 D B, we pass from an image 

S9> PhiM>., 60 D, iiyni^iip k«i ^p^inyvtv xoi iXft^rj M^ay r^ of a man, 8r 8i«voovfi«i* fUw, hpmpMv 3' ov, to abstractions as 

«VT^ Uiait ri$4iL9rof. PhoBdr., 2S7 D, Cfi^vroc iviBvfiia. .... rel ct>8«ffft I ti^^v '^^14 ^tAvociroi ric ; <^. Bcp., 526 A, &v 8iayoi|- 

iwCimfrot M^o. Tim., 77 B. In Thecttet., 187 A, So^a^ctr is 9^r1 itiyy iyxmptl. 
almost the pure thought of Phtedo, 65 C. 34S58S D, ov ir«pi &i^«ro« Ait^ivfi^ntvit. 
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the processes of mathematics and the sciences, which are inferior to the pare thought, 
vov^, of dialectic, in that they depend on sensuous imagery and hypotheses.*** 

Plato describes memory images,**^ and images of *' imagination.'"^ But he has 
no term for imagination as a faculty intermediate between abstract or verbal thought, 
on the one hand, and sense-perception, on the other. For <f>avTaala takes its color 
from <f>a{v€Tai and ^^avrd^ercu^ which include all forms of opinion and illusion, and it is 
often merely a disparaging synonym of hd^a.^^* But 4>alv€T(u^ though applicable to 
any notion that appears true, is most naturally used of the appearances of sense, and 
so <f>avTaa(a is preferably the form of B6(a that accompanies sense-perception,"® and 
may be defined as avfifu^i^ aurOi^aetof; xai &ffa9."* Pure infallible knowledge as an 
ideal must be sharply distinguished even from true opinion.*^ Strictly speaking, it 
cannot be defined,*" and is unattainable in this life."* Poetically it may be described 
as the vision of the ideas, and we may be said to approximate to it in proportion as we 
"recollect" the ideas by severe dialectic.*" Practically knowledge is true opinion, 
sifted and tested by dialectic, and fixed by causal reasoning."* "True opinion" may 
be disparaged in contrast with the ideal, or praised as a necessary stage toward its 
attainment"^ It is a very mechanical criticism that finds coutradiction or inconsist- 
ency here. 

There is no limit to the contradictions or developments that a false subtlety can 
discover in Plato's psychology. Most of them are by implication explained away in 
the foregoing summary. I will close with two or three further examples which must 
stand for all. 

Susemihl"* argues that the TheoBtetua marks an advance on the psychology of the 
Phcedrus because it includes Wahmehmungsurtheile in 8ok€Ip or Srffa."* But the 
Thecetetus itself elsewhere attributes them to alaOrjai^^ for only so could it identify 
Protagoras's theory with the definition ataOrfai^ = iwum^firf. As we have seen, the 
distinction is futile, for aXaOriav; may at any time be the modem sense-perception, 

M6i2(>p.,SUD,584A. See /dea q^ Good, pp. 230 fl. nojIbecEtet, 1520, ^m^oitm <p« ««l aiir«ir<ritni^T^ jy r« 

uiPhiua^,, 89C; Phado. 78D; Tfccorfe*.. IWD, fm *r •w«»tf «« wiat roct T»M«fr^ fiopfc.. 2W A, Jw ^^ ««»• «rVr 

«ni TO tlSmkov avrov eto. ata«ijv««K w«^ rtri rh rotovrov ta wdBot ; t . e. it is here 

not a memory image, bat a percept aooompanied by belief. 

the fantastic account of the functions of the Uver, Tim,, ,^ »» Sop*,, 264B. Hence here 263 I>;*«^*-'l^^*f'*- 

71AB. Grote, expecting the modem atomistic order: sen- ^^'^I^T^ir^^iT^HTuI^'iJi*'**^*'^^^^^ 

sation, image, idea. Judgment, is surprised that in PWte6., *~ ^^ ^ admit truth and falsehood. Modem atomistic 

88, memory and sensation first writeA^ in the soul, and wchology sometime conceiTW^imag^^ 

that, secondly, a painter supervenes who paints images of inTolTingnoafllrmation or beUef. Aiistotie seems to ex- 

these ArfyiH and the corresponding Wf«. But it U charao- ?"^ ^ ^^''^}''.^, ^^"'^ ^' ]t "^o L*. *uT^! 

teristic of Plato to put the image after the idea, the word. ^.^..^r. T •'"^•-!- ,.^^* ^ f^Sa, 12, thinking of 

and the judgment everywhere. Moreover, the images here f **?*?^' 40 A B, he says, « «« ^ai^i^ruu vtwrrt «* wXMimn 

are not the primary images of perception, which are in- ^ '^*' 

eluded in Plato's «Iir«i)<rif, but imaginative visualisations »* Tim,, 51 DB. 85S Thecetehu, infra; BuprOy p. 43. 

of beliefs and hopes. In the mature human mind this is S64 Pkoedo, W, $7 ; Laum, 897 D, m« vow mri 0vnrott Biiiia^p 

probably the real order: (1) sensation (perception), (2) ^6|icrat. 

faint verbal Judgments, (3) vivifying of specially interest- __ ^. , . , — 

ing Judgments by imaginaUve visualiMtion. «^ Supra, n. 323. w Infra, on the Th^mUt. 

»*» Theatet,, 1«1 B, iktyxt^v rit iJJ^iXmv ^•pfoimt n ««4 ^^ Supra, n. 801. 

M^oc. 3M Neue Plat, Fonch,, p. 52. aM 200 fl. 
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including judgment, and Bo^a may always be used either of the belief that accompa- 
nies cu<r0rfai<;^ or of the operation of the mind as opposed to sensation. 

Campbell thinks the rejection in PoliticuSy 281 C D, of KoXXiimjv koI fjLeylarrjv 
vaa&v as a satisfactory definition is an advance on Thecetet^ 207 D, where the sun is 
defined as the brightest luminary, etc. But the point is simply that made ''already^' 
against Gorgias's ^idyurra r&v avOpameia^v irpayfidrtDv as a definition of the matter of 
rhetoric."® Again, Campbell thinks the mention of Wfayimd <l>avTaai(jf^m Sophist, 
260 E, as distinct faculties implies an advance on the Thecetetus. But the Thecetetus 
does not identify the words by using them once or twice as virtual sjmonyms. The 
Sophist^ 264 A, temporarily distinguishes ^vraaCa as a judgment present to the mind, 
hC alaffi^eto^j^^ while Wfa is a judgment, A/ '^vxv ^^'''^ hidvoiav .... /lerA ai^. 
But to press this would prove too much by distinguishing the Sophist from the late 
Philebus also. 

Lastly, Lutoslawski argues"' that the PhcBdrus and Thecetetiis are later than the 
Republic, because they familiarly employ Bwafu^ in a sense first explained in RepubliCj 
477 C. He overlooks Protag., 330 A, and the five occurrences of the word in Char- 
mides, 168, in a passage fully as metaphysical and abstract as that cited from the 
Republic. Indeed, the case cited from the Phcedrus, 246 D, irrepoi) Bwafw:, is a mere 
periphrasis like rj re rod irrepov if>v<n^, 248 C, and of the two cases from the Thecetetus, 
158 E closely resembles the Charmides, using the word in the vague general sense of 
power or potentiality, and 185 C, ^ 7€ &A t^ yXi&tti/v Bvvafu^ uses it of the senses, as 
do the Charmides, 168 D (iiccw}, *^i9), the Republic, 477 C {Syfnv ical a/eorfv), and the 
Protagoras, 330 A {o^aXfuk Sna). Of equal value are the developments which 
Lutoslawski finds in the use of huCKeicTucTij <f>i\oa-o<f>(a /idOoBo^y 17 r&v Xiytov T^i/97, etc."* 

l^ART II 

The dialogues were composed in some order, and a study of their parallels, coinci- 
dences, or variations in thought will often seem to indicate the plausible, possibly the 
real, historic sequence. That is not the purpose of this paper. I wish to show (1) 
that our conception of Plato's philosophy is not appreciably affected by placing the 
dialecticcd dialogues — the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, and possibly the Parmenides 
and Thecetetus — after, rather than before, the Republic; (2) that the evidence is at 
present insufficient to date the dialogues of the ^'earlier'' and "middle'' Platonism, 
and that, again, from the point of view of the interpretation of the content, it does not 
greatly matter. The chief value of such negative results is that the way to them lies 
through a further positive interpretation of Plato's true meanings. 

There are certain perennial puzzles of language or thought that present them- 

MOGorv., 451 DE. ** In earlier works Plato used the term soul as free from 

Ml Of, Theatet., 1580 ; iupra, p. 48, n. SSO. ^^^^ ambiflruity. Here we see already a trace of doabts 

about the existence of the sooL'* He might as well say 
»2 Pp. SS1» 8W. ^^^ ^tjg existence of the soul is called in question by Crito, 

M3 Cf. the statement, p. S73, d propot of the innocent 48 A, ixtlro o n vor* cWl, etc., or by 8ymp,y 218 A, ri|y umpiiw 
phrase, Theattet,., 184 C, circ ^xn*" <^^< * ^^ '<^ xoAtir that: ^ ^x^^ Y^ ^ihnUl oroiU^M. 
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selves to Plato in three forms: as mere eristic sophisms; as hindrances to a sound 
logical method; as serious problems of epistemology and metaphysics. They may bo 
roughly enumerated as the problem of Being and not-Being, or the true nature of 
predication and negation ; the antithesis in thought and things of the one and the 
many, the whole and the part, permanency and change, rest and motion; the nature 
and possibility of real knowledge, and the meaning of consciousness of self. They are 
all directly or indirectly involved in the theory of ideas, but we may also study them 
in the group of dialogues in which they are most prominent. 

The Euthydemus presents a broad burlesque of all the chief sophisms of eristic. 
The Parmenides systematically exposes all the antinomies concerning the one and the 
many, the whole and the part, rest and motion, that can be deduced from the abuse of 
the ambiguity of the copula. The Thecetetus covers with persiflage the forms of 
eristic associated with one-sided theories of knowledge, especially materialism and 
extreme Heracliteanism, and makes a serious effort to solve the epistemological prob- 
lem. Here perhaps, and here only, does the Socratic avowal of perplexity express 
Plato's own state of mind. The Sophist makes explicit the lessons implied in the 
Parmenides and Thecetetus, and finally disposes of fourth-century eristic so far as it 
aflFects the presuppositions of practical logic and sound method. The PoUticus applies 
the method of the Sophist to the definition of the true statesman, reaffirming from a 
different point of view, and perhaps with less confidence in the ideal, the chief doc- 
trines of the Republic. The Philebu9 restates the true logical method that emerges 
from eristic or metaphysical debate and applies it to the ethical problem of the 
summum boniim. 

We will begin with the Sophist, which contains the fullest exposition of method 
and the most explicit analysis of the fundamental eristic sophism. For our purpose 
there are three topics; (1) the method of definition by dichotomy; (2) the problem of 
Being and not-Being; (3) the logical and grammatical analysis of the sentence. 

1. The formal dichotomies of the Sophist and PoUticus lend these dialogues a 
very un-Platonic aspect. They may be said to be characteristic of Plato's "later" 
style, so far as this can be true of a feature that is less prominent in the Laws than it 
is in the Oorgias or Phcedrus. Their significance for Plato's later thought is very 
slight. To understand this we must distinguish the elaboration of a definition by 
successive dichotomies from the more general logical use of distinction, division, and 
classification. Aristotle is at great pains to prove that the method of dichotomy 
assumes and does not establish the definition.*^ His criticism may have been needed 
against literal-minded pupils of the Academy. Plato obviously is amusing himself 
by playing with the method."* He clearly recognizes that formally correct dichoto- 
mies may lead to half-a-dozen definitions of the same object.^ All depends upon the 
tact with which the original **one," the concept to be divided, is chosen,"^ and the 

»*Anal Pr., 81; Anal. Post., II, 5; Part, ^n.,1, 2ff. ^^ Ibid.^ 232 B, oAA' iivnkifimiLtv iv »p»ror ritv v«pi r^v 

366 See BONITZ, pp. 180 ff. o-o^ttrri)^ cipi}/ui«M»v. tv yap rl ftoi fiiKurra. jcarc^mf avrbv 

M»Soph., 281. unyvoy. 
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insight that selects at each tum*^ the most significant principle of subdivision. The 
process of dichotomy is only a mechtoical aid to exhaostive search and the discovery 
of all relevant distinctions."* The elaboration of it as a method of definition in the 
Sophist and Politicus is a mere episode. It is not followed up in the PhilebuSy 
TimceuSj or Laws, and is therefore of no importance for Plato's "later" thought 

A very diflFerent thing is the broader use of the method for the avoidance of 
eristic equivocation and the correction of hasty generalization or inarticulate empiri- 
cism. To distinguish and divide for these purposes is still the only way of clear 
thought and accurate speech, and Plato's insistence upon it as the one principle of 
logical salvation is worthy of the keenest dialectician that ever lived. But in this 
larger use the method /ear* etStf r^fiveiv is by no means confined to the Sophist and 
Politicus. There are hints of it in the Symposium."^ The Qm^gias employs it with 
some ostentation.'" It is found in the Phcedo,^ the Cratylus,"* and the Thecetetus."* 
Its terminology and use are familiar to the Republic/^ Most explicit is the PhcedruSy 
which not only makes an ostentatious display of divisions and subdivisions,*^ but 
describes the entire procedure of true method in language that closely resembles the 
summing up of the whole matter found in the Philebus.^ But side by side with 



3M Note Kariltlv, Soph,, 2S2 A ; PoUt, 206 E, et€. 

s<^Tlie imagery of the Sophiat and PolUicu§ implies 
this throughout. Cf.8oph.,23^C; Poli^M 258 0,260 £,262 A, 
rb ^ifTOVitfvov cr ^tvAoiriOiai rel yvv iv roit ^iiiatvw cif r&rt 
vocij<rci ^irr«ro^ai; S<^h,» 229D, fi iroitov fi6^ i«rri vai^, 19 ^^^* 
ixov 6iaip*<ri¥ aiiav iwttyviiimti PhcRdr.^ 221 B, «ar* ciAi| M^XP* 
70V arfiifrov riii¥ti.p; PAUe6., 13, 14 B, rriv roirvv <ia^op4np>a; 

etc. 

870^mp., 206BCD, a^A<Si^fff . . . . n tUot . . . . tv 
IL6pioy iu^opwBiv rb wtpH . . . . oi itiv oAAjy rptwofitvoi . . . . oc 
U Kara iv re clJof UtfTtt, Qf. Polit,^ 262 D, rb |&cy .... m« tv 
.... a^atpovrrcf .... K(u ycvof iv avrb clyoi. Soph.y 222 A, 
UrpivtoBowi Polit.^ 258 C ; Tim.^ 60 B, yirot he wmvrmv iu^opio^ivi 
Sppft.,229C,257C,268D. 

S71 454E, Avo t^6^ iitfitv. The two tlB^ are denoted, as in 
the Sophist, by adjectiyes in •*6t, 455 A, frequent also in 
pp. 464, 465. Socrates^s humorous definition of rhetoric, 
pp. 462 ff., is in the Tein of the Sophiit It starts from the 
alternative art (science) or not-art, 462 BC, like Soph,^ 
219 A; PoM., 258 B. It is found to be a branch of the 
pseudo-art xoAMtvrtirit, which is divided rrrpaxa, corre- 
sponding to a four-fold division of art obtained by two 
successive sub-divisions. Similarly Sophistic is finally 
found to be a part, ft^ptov, Soph,^ 268 D, of the quadripartite 

S7279A, 9i>iLtv .... Iv6 ciAi|, etc.; 90 B, cLkcv r^ v<pt revf 
Adyovf rcx*^; T') D. olc cvia^p«yi^6fi.c9« rovro h t^rt. Qf, Phileb,^ 
26 D; Po<t^,258C. 

S73IQ 424 CD, the division of letters ««ri tliii and the 
subdivision of these *liii is the method of PhiltlmB, 18 B C. 
We are further required to examine the things to be named 
by letters and see «( iv avroif ivt^riv c!5i|, and then apply one 
set of clAii to the other, precisely as in Phcsdrm^ 277 B. 

374 147 D, iwti6ii ftvctpoi rb wk^Bot .... $v\Xmfitip cct Ir 
{cf. P}Uleb.^ 18 B. orav rif ih intipov AvaYxo^p vpitrov Acfl^•- 
rcty, etc.) ; 147 £, rb¥ api$ii^ vorra 6ixa. dicAi/So^cv, etc. 



S75 S97 B. ra £uo cZaii; 440 B, 445 C. In 454 A, eristic arises 
6ia rb ftii <vr«a^at xar* tit^ iimifioviitvoi rb Acy^ftcrev ivian^wu^t 
precisely as in PoUt, 285 A. (y. Phileb., 17 A ; 8oph», 253 D. 
Again, c/. Rep,^ 470 B, 6vo ravra ti bi^«r« .... oMr« hrl 
ivoiv riFOcy itM^palv; 5S2 £, icard wola £i| ctAi| 6i4vniKt¥i with 
which qr. 504A; PMleb,, 23 D, and Pofit, 260C, rnr . . . . 
Wxmfy .... •carcov ci vn 5i^9n|ff«r with context. Compare 
further 544 CD, ^ nv icol cv cl£ct ito^ftyct rwi mItm. with 
Po<t(., 285 B, Jio^pdf .... bv^aotvcp «y ct<«^ Mivroc j 580 D, 
6i0pi|rai K«rd rpia «i5i|, ovtm «at ^x^ .... ^P^XV* 

>7«244B,2S3C,270B,271D. 

>77 It is often affirmed ( Jowett, Natorp, Jackson, Bury, 
etc.) that the method of the PhiUbui, PoUticui^ and Sophut 
is more advanced than that of the Phcednu^ in which *' the 
complementary methods of generalisation and division are 
appUed merely to the discovery of Socratic definitions 
with a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms.** 
Well, the subject of the PfuEdruB being the necessity of 
basing rhetoric upon definitions and dialectic, that point 
is naturaUy emphasised there (265 D, ti^' Umotov 6pii6§Ltvt 
difAoK woijit vcpi ol ay «cl JcJa^ffcti' i^ikji). But all theories 
of a sharp distinction between the method of the Phcednu 
and that of the ** later" dialogues wiU only injure the 
scholarship of their propounders. The Phadnu requires 
ri|i' oMOi^ra rwy oimtv 5i«c3«Vai (262 A; <^. 8oph,^ 231 A, <ci 
wamtv fiakiora, vcpl ta^ bftoioniTac voicia#«i ri|v ^vAmxi^vi 
Phileb., 13 A B). To do this we must know h i^rw Uumy 
ritv ovrmy (262 B). The method is twice described (265, 206, 
and 270 D). We must first reduce to unity ra voAAaxn ^mo*' 
wafiiii¥a (265 D; €/, Phileh., 16 D, «cl fuar lUw *cpl v«wrbff 
cffooTorc 9cfitfyovt in^tlv; cf. 26 D). This unity we are to 
divide «ar' ^p« g v^vicc (265 £; c/. Poltt., 262, and with 
Knrayvvvai cf, PolU.,, 287 C, 265 D, MTuBp^vMiv) and subdivide 
(266 A, t4tiv»¥ ovK jvoiHicc), distinguishing and following up 
separately the right- and left-hand pathb (266 A, Ac^uL .... 
ipiVTtpa; cf. Soph,, 264 £, *ppcv«9tfat ««r« rovvi 6€$ia act fiipt 
rov TMii^^rTOf), tiU the object of our search and of oar pralM 
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what seems to as the purely logical treatment of the ideas as conceptual genera and 
species, the Phcedrns pictures the prenatal vision of them; the Republic announces 
the most naive realism with regard to any and every universal; and the Timceua sol- 
emnly reaffirms their objectivity. "^^ In the face of these facts, it is impossible to 
maintain that the dichotomies of the Sophist are evidence of a later doctrine in which 
the transcendental or naively realistic idea is discarded for the genera and species of 
conceptual logic. The emphasis and center of interest may shift from dialogue to 
dialogue — the doctrine remains the same. 

But the opposition between the two points of view cannot be denied or disguised. 
The noumenal idea is one. But not only as reflected in things, but as subdivided by 
logic, it is many. By a natural and inevitable metaphor both Plato and Aristotle 
speak of particulars and lower species as parts of the higher conceptual whole to which 
they are subordinated. By the theory of ideas, as we have said, each of these parts, 
every subordinate concept, is an idea, not only the summum genus and the lowest 
species, as animal and dog, but the intermediate groups, mammal and quadruped, etc* 
The Aristotelian objection that the one dog will thus embody a whole series of ideas 
we have dismissed with the metaphysics of the subject. The relation of the particular 
to the idea is a mystery. And once we have accepted the metaphors "presence," 
"participation," "pattern," a number of ideas can be reflected by or present in one 
thing as easily as can one idea. 

But the elaboration of logical and scientific classification brings up the difficulty 
in a new and more specific form less easily evaded. For the theory of ideas any and 
every subordinate group apprehended as a conceptual unit by the mind is an idea."* 
For sound logical and scientific classification only true genera and species are ideas — 
not necessarily "true species'' in the sense of the modem naturalist, but in the sense 
of the Platonic logic; that is, classes and groups based on significant and relevant 
distinctions. From the one point of view we expect every part to be an idea ; from the 
other, Plato explicitly warns us against mistaking for true ideas what are mere frag- 
ments or parts. "^ His embarrassment shows that he felt the difficulty. Sound 

and blame is found (266 A; ef. Soph., 2350, $vwKokav9tlw etc.; Polit, 285 A, etc.; LawB, 894 A A, 963 D, 9650. Each 

«vr«^ iuupovtrrat .... iumttp &¥ Aij^g). He who can thua dialoffne brin^rs ont some aspect of it less emphasised in 

look cif iv Kol cwl voAAa is a dialectician (266BC; cf. Par- the others. We cannot expect Plato to repeat himself 

men., 132 A, m«a rif Ivnttioictl Uia. cTyoi iw\ w^vra U6m; Soph,, Tcrbatim. But these variations have little or no signifi- 

285 C, rriv rwv ovrw ivvofiivty iitriipt^ Ka0' ticarrtL re icat ivi cance for the CTOlntion of his thought. 

*i£rra ^i9oUv). Again, looking at it from the point of yiew us Supra, p. 35, n. 238; p. n, n. 256. 
of science rather than of rhetoric and dialectic (270), the 

object of inyestigation is either simple or manifold. If »^Rep., 596 A., 479 D; Sop*,, 2250, ravra %rr4w m^ «T«ot. 

it has many *l^, we must enumerate them (270 D, ravra afH»- iwtivtp «vrb 6Uyvt»K€v in irtpoy iy & X6y9t, arip iwmmmUt 

lin<ratUywti cf, PhilO)., 16 D, wpiv av «« rtr api0,Ahy «vrov •^^ vvvv^'iiiiuy rvxtlv if cor. P^tteb., 18 C D, the <«<rft<k of 

»ivT« MTiBn rhw iMTofv rov antipov rt «at rov «wk), and treat association in our minds makes a unity, and hence an idea 

each subordinate If (cf. Phileb., 16 D, «« r»y fi^ ^kciVmi^ Ua-- of YpoMfiaTweiJ. 

0fv woAtif mvavrms) as we do the original unity— t. c, study wo Polit., 287 C, implied " already " in Phasdr,, 266 E; 

its potentialities (ivvatiit, active or passive; cf. Soph,, cf. Polit, teZB, aXX^ rh iiipot Ifia tlUt ix^rm. We are more 

247 DE) in relation to other things. Rhetoric is a special likely to ''meet with ideas'* if we bisect the uniyersal 

psychological application of this general scientific method. (ftco^oftciy) and proceed by successive dichotomies, than if 

It is one method which is described in Phadr., 265, 266, we attempt to separate the ultimate species at once. Cf, 

270 D : Phileb., 1&-18 ; Cratyl., 424 C ; Soph., 226 C, 285 C, 253, the insistence on ra |itf<r« in Phileb,, 17 A. 
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method required him to emphasize the distinction. But he was quite unable to define 
its nature.*" The nominalistic logic of the modem "flowing philosophy" of evolution 
would meet the problem by making both "true species," and the tentative species of 
imperfect or erroneous generalization alike relative to the purposes of man — working 
hypotheses, instruments of greater or less precision and range, employed by thought in 
the effort to shape in its own image or check for its own ends the ever-flowing stream 
of change. 

Plato would have preferred mystery and self-contradiction to this as an ultimate 
philosophy. But his logical practice approaches nearer to it than does any interme- 
diate compromise of common-sense from Aristotle to the nineteenth century. Psycho- 
logically and ontologically all universals, as opposed to sensations and images, are 
equally noumenal ideas, whether language provides a name for them or not.^ In 
logical and scientific practice the only ideas worth recognizing, whether named or not, 
are those that embody significant distinctions relevant to the purpose in hand."* The 
recognition that words are mere counters"* and do not always stand for (relevant) 
ideas"* is an apparent, but not real, contradiction of the abbreviated formula of the 
Republic that we assume an idea for every word."* Similarly, as we have abeady 
seen, the occasional and inevitable use of conceptual language is no derogation from 
Plato's philosophic realism."^ Practical logic and psychology must treat ideas as con- 
cepts, whatever else or more they may be. 

2. The puzzle that false speech and erring opinion are impossible because we 
cannot say or opine that which is not, is nothing, must be translated into Greek to 
win even a semblance of seriousness. To appreciate Plato's achievement in disposing 
of it forever we must have studied it in the poem of Parmenides and in the eristic 
of the fourth century."* Our problem here is the seeming contradiction between 
the Republic and the Sophist The Republic distinctly avers that it is impossible 
even to opine that which is not — thus apparently yielding to the fallacy.*" The 
admirable analysis of the Parmenides and the Sophist explains it by pointing out 
that is, in its double function of copula and substantive verb, is ambiguous,"^ and 
that this ambiguity extends to the convenient Greek idiomatical use of the parti- 
al PoUL, 263 A B« to distinguish genus (or species) and s^ 596 A. The common name of voXXA does implj a con- 
part would require a long discussion. He can onlj saj ceptual cv, which implies an idea, though it may not be 
that, while eyery species is a part, every part is not a relevant or worth while (o^iov iwttyviiimt) for the olassiflca- 
species («I3of ). tion or purpose in hand. 

•Mfittiwa, p. 87, n. 250. 887 e. y., PKoRdr., 263 D E, ^vayica^y i|Ma« vwnKafitlv .... 

i^Rep., 445 0,544 AD, h riva iXkiiv €x«i» iWa^ voAtrcca«, fr Ti ritv orTwv, etc.; Polit., 2580, «vo ci5i) 6ia¥on0iirmt, Ti»r 
nrtt Koi iv eU«t Jui^rct rivt xcirac; rim., 83 C, ti« voAA* /liv ^x^y ii/imv voiii«-<u; PhiUb.^ 18 C D, 23 E, rei»a<u. »b wori ^v 
maX aro^OMi /3A^cir, ipav 6i iy avroif iv y^ko« ivhv o^ioi' iww avrmv tv «al voAAA UirtpO¥, See tupra, p. 39, n. 264. 

JtiTn Sf ?;' ^ ^' \^'7/'^**' ^'^r,^ i»-Kv^iac; 223 A, 888 See A. J. p.. Vol XU, pp. 349 ff., and Vol. XXI, pp. 

225C,267D, names for ideas of ten fail because the ancients _,g 

were neglectful of t% tmv ytrwy car* tlS^ iiaip^o^tK. Polity 

260 E, kv*iwi^w .... hvoiLti irtpov avroU vap«x*»pik«^<c 9«Vr«ai ^ 478 B. Cf. Parmen,y 132 B C, 142 A, 164 A, 166 A; 

rii^j 261 E, T^ ftif <nrovaa^c(i^ inX roU bv6i^wit 263 C. Theatet., 167 A, 188 D. 

SM "Already," Charm,, 163 D; Poltf., 261 £; Thecetet., mo Parm«n., 142 C, rvv «« ovx avrn ivrXv n vwi$wtt, ci tv 

168B, 184C; 8oph,,21SC; JLaicf,627 D, and jxxMim. ty ^aa' ci Sv c<rrtv; 163C,rb 5^ fii| icriv . . . . lf« |iii ri iTAA* 

f^Soph., 217 A; PoI«t., 263 C, ort *aa-i tavrhv iworoiUi*iv vif/uiMrci ^ ovviat ivova-i«y; 162 A B, with my interpretation, 

ioxtf a^o^i Rqp., 454 A. A, J. P., Vol. UI, pp. 349 ff. ; SopKUt., 256 D E ff. ; Tim., 88 & 
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ciple — OP and fitf op, Sptu and fiif opra; that fiif Sp is not nonentity, but otherness; 
not nothing, but some other thing."* If we can show that other dialogues, pre- 
sumably earlier than, or contemporary with, the BepubliCj ridicule the fallacy, or imply 
the answer to it given in the Sophist, we have established a prima facie presumption 
for an interpretation of the Republic that will remove the contradiction.*" This is 
the case. In the Euthydemua the fit) op puzzle is one of the stock fallacies of the 
eristics. To desire to make Kleinias wise is to wish to make him other than he is, 
what he is not — not to be. The suggestion enrages Ctesippus, but Socrates bids him 
fit) opSfiari Suul>€p€a0<u.^ And when the quibble is further invoked in support of the 
paradox that y^evBrj \4yeip and y^evStf^ Srffa are impossible, since we cannot opine or 
say what is not, Socrates observes that this opinion refutes itself as well as all others, 
and declines to take it seriously."* In the Cratylus Cratylus argues by a fallacy, else- 
where exemplified in Plato,"^ that a bad law is no law, an unapt name is no name, and 
a false statement is no statement, because it is to fiif ret Spra Xeyeip,^ Socrates dryly 
observes that this thesis, though it has many supporters, is too subtle for him,"^ and 
then proceeds to offer a perfectly sufficient practical explanation of the difficulty by 
means of an illustration analogous to the image employed in the Thecetetua^ to 
account for certain forms of mental confusion. As you may wrongly assign A's pic- 
ture to B and B's to A, so in the use of terms it is possible to apply X to A and Y to B 
when the opposite distribution would be correct, and, in the case of words, true."* 
This explanation Cratylus is urged to accept in order to avoid (eristic) debate, tpa fiif 
fiax^f^Oa iv tow Xrfyoty.*" And when he yields, Socrates commends him on the 
ground that this is not the place to argue the question. *°* There is a further anticipation 
of the Sophist in the suggestion that those who insist on the quibble are iy^ifiaOek.^ 

301 It is true that Plato nowhere states the ambiguity most effeetive analysis of the fallacy in the form in which 
of the copnla with the explicitness of Aristotle and John 6^reek nsa«e presented it. Plato is, for the rest, aware of 
Stoart Mill. Bnt the passages cited in the preceding note the distinction between contradictory and contrary op- 
prove that he understood it perfectly. Grote, in his criti- position (<8Vmp., 201 E; ParmeiUt 160B C; Soph,^ 257 B, ovk 
cism of the SophUt^ objects (1) that Plato fails to distin- tip*, ivwriov orw Aw6^avit kiyitrai oif/iatyciy cvyx*»pfiv6ii90A), 
gnish coTiv in its function of pure and simple copula; (2) and he understands the use of ctvoi as a copula, though the 
that the (absolute) other of Being is just as meaningless religious and metaphysical associations of *' Being ** cause 
as absolute not-Being; (S) that negation is something dif- him to stigmatise it as '* inexact " (Tim,, 38 B). 
ferent from otherness, and that to define it as otherness is t9S My task would be much simplified if I could accept 
to confuse the distinction between contrary and contra- Natobp's view {Hermet, Vol. XXXV, p. 425), that the rela- 
dictory. These criticisms ignore the difference between tive Being of the Sophist is distinctly anticipated in 
Greek and English idiom, the necessity that Plato felt of Phado, 79 A, «vo tllyi ri»v hvrmv to ft^y hpariv, rt U iitiUt, But 
meeting the iih iv fallacy in its own terminology, and the 5,^„ is not to be pressed here, 
religious or ontological associations which half playfully, wzEuthvd 283. 285 A 
half seriously, he was resolved to preserre for cZmu. rb m^ ^^^ 

«r, besides its ontological meaning, can be naturally used »»*286C, where, as in the Theatet,, it is attributed to 

in Greek idiom as a mere category embracing all particular Protagoras with a maUcious aUusion to iAiJtftia. 
oases of (a) negatiye predication, (6) misstatement. Any SM429B; cf. Hipp, major, 2&i'E; Minos, S14D ff. 

particular iin 6r is something other than the corresponding 3M 429 D. 

6r ; and, generalising, Plato may say that fti^ or is the other ^t i ' i ' x ^ ^o>.MAn 

of the to without implying th.t it U the other of absolute ZZl^ Mlr.*.y.. , «r .M..etc.; <if.8oph.,mB. 

Being. For the same reason, in explaining the nature of 

error and misstotement, he is Justified in substituting for w 430 D, i»l W Tot« bv6tnuyt »pb* r^ *P^n»' «« ^n^- 

the general category fii| iv a concrete (aflOrmatiTe) mis- *«>430D. ♦01431 a. 

statement, " Theaetetus flies/* It all sounds crude enough, ios 433 A, M^mm<v avrg rp aAi|#«if ovtm mn iK^kv94^m, h^lntU" 

if we think it only through English idiom. But it was the rtpov rov Unvrot, Cf. Soph,, 251 B, 259 D. 
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It is obvious (1) that the fallacy is none to Plato; (2) that he feels himself able to 
carry the analysis farther; (3) that he does not do so because he wishes to write the 
CratyluSy not the Sophist 

In the Thecetetus the matter is somewhat more complicated. As we shall show 
more fully below, the object of the Thecetetus is not to refute or analyze the logical 
fallacy that false opinion is impossible, but to explain the psychological nature of 
error, and with it of cognition: t{ ttot' iarl tovto to vdOo^ irap^ ^filv Koi rlva rpiirov 
iyyiyv6fi^pov,^ For this the fiif 6v quibble would have been wholly unfruitful. But it 
could not be altogether ignored. Hence it is perfunctorily dismissed in a page with 
the admission that the method of elvai and /x^ ^Ivcu offers no explanation of error, since 
6 Bo^d^tov iv Tt So^d^ei, and 6 firfBkv Bo^d^oov to irapdnav ovhk So^d^ei,^ We are thus left 
free to pursue the psychological analysis /earib rb eiUvcu zeal firj. But it is absurd to 
suppose that Socrates is really baffled in the Thecetetus by a fallacy at which he 
laughs in the Euthydemus and Cratylus. And his real opinion of it is sufficiently 
indicated by his attribution of it to Protagoras in this very dialogue.*** 

The final analysis of the fallacy in the Sophist is introduced and accompanied by 
persiflage in the manner of the Euthydemus and Cratylus, and by hints that it is a 
mere eristic puzzle."* The final common-sense formula that true speech and opinion 
represent tA Svra m Ix^i or o)9 eari is not new.*^ It evades the psychological prob- 
lems of the Thecetetus, and it is reached by arguments purely logical and practical 
If we do not admit that fiif 6v normally means otherness rather than non-existence, we 
shall make all rational speech and thought impossible.*^ The absolute 6v (and fiff 6v) 
of the Parmenides to which no intelligible predicates attach is reserved for ontology 
and mysticism. *~ But iv T0Z9 trap ^fuv Xilyoi^ (251 D) we must accept a doctrine of 
mixed and relative Being and not-Being. "** 

The result of the inquiry is that, if Plato in the Republic falls into this fallacy, 
the Republic must be earlier and less mature, not only than the Sophist, bat than the 
Euthydemus and the Cratylus. But Plato does not yield to the fallacy in the Repub- 
lic. He merely varies his terminology to suit his theme. He needs the transcendental 
absolute Being for the world of ideas as opposed to the world of sense, for the sym- 
bolism of the idea of Good, the image of the sun, the cave, and the conversion from 
the shadows to the realities. It would have been singularly tactless to preface these 
passages with an explanation that 6p, like fiff 6v, is a relative term, and that all Svra 
with which human logic can deal are likewise fiff ovra. There is no occasion for the 
6vra and /t*^ 6vra of practical logic here. Absolute not-Being is consigned to total 

^ 187 D. «04 188, lg9 A« 407 283 B, A^«t U avru¥ & itkv iX^fint tk hv7a mt <<rTi rcpi <rov. 

40B In Socratos*8 ironical defense of nUra-Protacorean- Cf, Oratyl. . 385 B, 6c ar ra 6rr« A<y]} mc ioriv «Ai|#iK; Euthydem.^ 

ism, 107 A, ovr« yo^ r jL |ti| hvra h/warhv io^Jurmi, ovrt <AAa wap' 284 C, oAAd rd ovra fiiv rp6mov riri Aryci, ov iiitrm mc yc «xci. 
« k» »a«rxii. Of. Cratyl., 286 C. 408 238 C, 239 B, 249 B C, 252 C, 259 A, S W rvr cIpiJKofKi' tlr** 

406236 E, ivtumoXoyif m^ <rvy4x*9€ai, et€. ; 237 B C; 239 B, rt i*i| 6r, ij *«urdT«« rif m ow icoAiik Arfyo^ty i\iy$at if fi<XP* "I* 

i,i4 »<£Att4 «ai tA rvr nmiiLivov &v cvpot v«pl r6y rov ft^ ^^ iiSwan, \*Kr4w «al Utivm ma»antp iii^tlt, etc., 260 A. 

&WW fAryxor, etc.; c/. 242 A, 243 A B, 2520. Note also the o\, ^ «o 

close parallelism of this part of the Sophist with the inten- *«• 258 B ; cf. aupra, p. 39. 

tional fallacies of the Parmenidet, infra, pp. 58, 59. 4io 251 A, 254 C D, 259 A B. 
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ignorance as it is in the Sophist*^^ Pure Being is reserved for the ideas, as it is in 
the TimceuSj which was written at a time when the results of the Sophist were cer- 
tainly familiar to Plato. Its antithesis, the world of phenomena, is described as tum- 
bling about between Being and not-Being — as a mixture of the two; the things of 
sense are always changing — they are and are not.*" It is not necessary to dash the 
spirit of mystic contemplation and enthusiasm by the reminder that the ideas them- 
selves, when drawn down into the process of human thought, move to and fro and 
partake of both Being and not-Being.*" We are concerned here only with the broad 
contrast between the two worlds. To say that the objects of sense and the notions of 
the vulgar tumble about between Being and not-Being, is merely another way of saying 
that they belong to the domain of the mixed or relative Being and not-Being described 
in the Sophist*^^ Only a deplorably matter-of-fact criticism can iSnd in this adapta- 
tion of the terminology to the immediate literary purpose a concession to a fallacy 
ridiculed throughout the dialogues. And the arguments that would prove the results of 
the Sophist unknown to the author of the Republic would apply almost equally to the 
Timceus; for there, too, Plato calmly reinstates the absolute 6v which the Sophist 
banishes from human speech as no less contradictory than the absolute fiif 6v^ and 
treats as an inaccuracy the expression to iiii Sp fiii Sv ehaij the practical necessity of 
which the Sophist demonstrates.*" Yet the treatment of the "same" and the "other" 
in the y^vxoyovta (35) proves that the analysis of the Sophist was familiar to the 
author of the Timceus. 

3. The explicit discrimination of ovJ/mra as names of agents and of fnifiara as 
names of actions is peculiar to Sophist^ 262. So the special definition of hidvoia is 
confined to the RepuhliCy^^^ and nearly every dialogue employs some definition or 
distinction which Plato does not happen to need again. Even if we concede that this 
greater explicitness of grammatical and logical analysis marks the Sophist as late, its 
significance for the development of Plato's thought is slight. It is not repeated in 
the Politicus or Laws^*^^ and it is virtually anticipated in the CratyluSj where it is 
twice said that Xiyo^ is composed of fn^fiara and ovd/mra.*^^ It is barely possible, but 
not necessary, to take prj^ra here in the sense of "expression" or "phrase." Even 
then it must include the verb. For ivofia is plainly used in the sense of "name" or 
"noun." Lutoslawski's argument*" that "it would be unjustifiable to apply to the 
Cratylus a definition given only in the Sophist,^^ obviously begs the question. The 
expression (425 A), teal avWa/3ei^ ai awriOiin^ i^ &v rd re ovJfiara koI r^ fnjfiara 
avvrlOevrai, seems to put ovSfiara and pruiara on the same plane and is unfavorable to 

«n 477 A, fill hv iiifiatifi ; 478 D E, rov varrMv nn 6yrof . Not «i« Cf, A, J, P., Vol. IX, p. 807. 

foreseeing modem philology, Plato did not think it neces- iib Ttm., S8 A B. «io Supra^ n. 846. 

sarj to add »aiw* or iiiiiati§ a third time in 478 B, when he 417 Lutoslawski is mistaken in saying that ^ft« is nsed 

asks ^ Wvi'aTor «al fio^oaat rh il^ iv, which LuTOSLAWSKi, i^ ^^e distinctive sense of predicate in Polit,, 8050, and 

p. 429, thinks would be unacoountoble coming after the ^a^^ 838 B. In both places it means "saying," "stote- 

inqniry of the SophUt, Similarly Afslt (Beitrdge), ment.*' 

«13 479 B C D. 418 425 A, 481 C, Ai^oc ydLp wov m iy^inu, ^ rovrmv ^vt^in't 

413 Though it is hinted in the aXkiXmv xoiMti^'f of 476 A ; *<rriy, 
</. tHpro, p. 86, n. 244. «1«P.4S1. 
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the notion of a progression from syllables to words, and from words to phrases and 
sentences. In 431 B, if pruiara means "verbs" or "predicates," we understand the 
statement that they as well as ovSfiara may be falsely applied. But what is a false 
application of phrases ? And if we evade this difficulty by taking pi^fiara as " sentences," 
then Xiyoc must mean, not ''sentences," but "discourses," and what is a false attribu- 
tion of discourses? In fact, it would be easy to argue that the Cratylua takes for 
granted the residts of the Sophist and is therefore later. Our concern is not with 
such "arguments," but merely to show that, conceding the utmost that the texts will 
bear, the difference very slightly affects the relative maturity of the thought in the 
two dialogues.*** 

THE PARMENIDES 

A great deal of ink has been spilled over the ParmenideSj and the profoundest 
mystical meanings have been discovered in its symmetrical antinomies.*'^ To rational 
criticism nothing can be more certain than that they are in the main a logical exer- 
citation more nearly akin to the Euthydemua and the Sophist than to the TimcBus^ 
and that they are not meant to be taken seriously except in so far as they teach by 
indirection precisely the logic of common-sense expounded in the Sophist*^ In 
style, however, the Parmenides presents few, if any, traces of the elaborate "late" 
manner of the Sophist,*^ and this fact makes the identity of doctrine the more signifi- 
cant. Both the Thecetettis and the Sophist allude to a meeting between Socrates and 
Parmenides.*^ The method of argumentation employed is characterized in the Phcedrus 
as a kind of rhetoric, and in the Sophist as mere eristic.^ Many passages closely 
resemble arguments and expressions which are ridiculed in the Thecetetus and Sophist, 
and which are presumably not serious here.*^ The dialogue itself abounds in hints 

*» Cf, tuptu, p. SS, n. 218. The farther points made by Plato at the time of Theatet,^ 183 E, intended to discuss 

Latoslawski are nearly all misapprehensions. He says rest and motion, but, writing the PartneMde$ mnch later, 

that the admission that philosophic teaching may be changed his mind and devoted Part I to objections to the 

given by continuous lecture* as well as by the method of ideas, and Part 11 to metaphysical problems still debated, 

question and answer, is first found in 217 C. But Theatet., ^^Phcedr.y 281 D, rov o^k 'EAcarucbi' naAa|Ai)«i|r (ZenoT) 

167 D. reoogniaes the same choice. The meaning of it,i»oUi Arfyorra ovk Ivy^tv rix^ "Hrrt ^aiVcatfoi rott ^oi^<rt rk «wtA 

in Soph,, 227 A, is not more definite than that in Phadr,, s^out «« in^iLOi^ «« Im «« »oAAi, etc. Soph,, 259. It is 

270 D, and Rep,, 533 C ff., except in so far as the method of equally foolish to deny or to take seriously the antinomies 

\he8ophi»i and PoUticut lays more stress on the mere mech- (iy^jnuinrtwiv) that arise from the communion of ideas and 

anism of definition by dichotomy. Cf. tupra, n. 877. The the relatirity of w, ^n *•'» and $lmfiov, C/. 2S9 D, r& «i rain^ 

notion of logical exercise is not new here, but is found in frepor avo^rcii' oi&n y^ vg . . . . xol t6 ft^a vfiucpbi' ical r& 

Meno, 75 A, t^a «« y^nfrot croi m«^<ti», etc., and is implied in j^oior av^ftoioy . . . . ovrt m lAtyxo* o«to« ^ifi^vi%, etc. 

ThecBtet., 147 A ff. Dialectic in the Republic is as clearly such contradictions are nothing diffieolt when one knows 

the science of the division of notions as it is in the Phadrw the trick. 259 C, ciw m n xoAtvbi' icar«y«roifKiic. Qf, Parmen,, 

and Sophitt. See 454 A, 535 B, $upr€i, n, 865. See also on 159 a, uei watna tA ivinU wi0^ Qimin xoAcvwc €4p^<ro|4«y, and 

avroMif, tupra, p. 49; and on the ideas as souls, 9upra, p. 89. Socrates*s congratulations to the Sophists in the Evthyde- 

«iBu»T on "Later Platonism,** Jour, qf Phil., VoL »»i« on the ease with which Cteeippus picked up their 

XXni, pp. 161 ff., gives a useful summary of recent discus- method (303 E). 

sions. 4» E. 0', the quibble, Parmcn., 147 D ff. (of which Alice's 

*M Cf. $upra, p. 54. De Plat, idearum doctrina, pp. 41 ff. ; " ia«n every other day " is the only English analogue), that 

A. J. P., Vol. IX, pp. 185, 290 ff. '^® "other" is the "same '* because the word inpov in 

* Greek idiom applies to both, and the word must refer to 

«3 Natorp, Archiv, Vol. XH. ^^ ^^^ essence. This is parodied by Socrates in Euthw- 

«34 Theoetet., 183 E ; Soph., 217 C. Either allusion might dem., 301 B, and explained in ThecUet., 190 E, hrtiBii rh pli»Mi 

precede or follow the actual composition of the ParmO' frtpor r«p irifi^ katA A4m« rtMT6v ivnv. The extension of this 

nidef. NATOKP,^rcMv, VoL XII, pp. 291, 168, supposes that reasoning to the iP0|M4tfr«ror is deprecated as eriBtio in 
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to that eflPect. It is recited by one whose light has gone out more completely than 
that of Heraclitns's sun, and who now is devoted to horsemanship/^ Parmenides 
himself characterizes it as a kind of intellectual gymnastics which it would be unseemly 
to practice in the presence of the uninitiated,*" and explicitly terms it a wpay/JutreuiSff 
waiSidv.*^ He chooses as his respondent the youngest interlocutor, on the ground that 
he will be least likely iroKuirpayfioveiv — that is, to interrupt the flow of plausible ratio- 
cination by distinctions like those with which Socrates checked the stream of fallacy 
in the Euthydemus.^ 

These are probabilities. The proof is that the fallacies are symmetrically 
deduced by a systematic abuse of the ambiguity of the copula, and that Plato gives us 
clear warning of this at each turn in the argument The 83rmmetry is of course not 
perfect, and there are various minor fallacies that arise from other equivocations. An 
analysis full enough to show this in detail would defeat its own object by wearying 
the reader and obscuring the main design, which is not open to debate.*" The 
groups of contradictory conclusions deduced from the hypothesis that the One is and 
that the One is not derive almost wholly from the equivocal meaning of "is" — from 
taking "is" or "is not" to signify now the absolute uncommunicating Being or not- 
Being which the Sophist dismisses as impracticable, and now the relative Being and 
not-Being, or otherness, which the Sophist establishes as the only tenable use of the 
terms in human logic. And near the beginning of each hypothesis we are distinctly 
warned of the sense in which "is" and "is not" must be taken.*" This is perhaps 
sufficient; but another way of putting it will bring out the parallelism with the Sophist 
still more clearly. The eristic combated in the Sophist may be resumed in two fallacies: 
(1) The noumenal unity of the idea is incompatible with any suggestion of change, rela- 
tion, or midtiplicity. The ideas will not communicate or mix. Predication is impossible. 
You cannot say, "Man is good," but only, "Man is man" and "Good is good."*" 

Phileb,^ 18 D. The Parmen,^ 148 A, infers that mt* avrb ^mLutoblawski, p. 418, misunderstands this, saying: 

rwn AW avaat S/toior av cliy. Now, it is precisely the fane- ** It is only in the Parmemdm that discussion (»oAwp«y- 

tion of deceptire rhetoric vov warri hfiotovv, PhcBdr.^ 281 E; itoMtr) is declared useless.*' 
and it is precisely this that the Saphigt^ 259 D, and the 431 q^ Apblt, BeitrOoe, 

PM'Ie5ia, ISA, stigmatize as eristic. Similarly the antino- a^/.x *««Tk *• - - v. ^^ «4«r^ - •» . 

mi..of Whol.«.dp«rtl«mCD.l«E.l«IS,l»7E.l»CD. , ."? «" "^ »' .'' T '"" '^.''' .?';**<'' "' " •^X^r' 

r«»Ur»«.«..a)4,ai6,.ndSopfc..a*5. On».t.ndmoUon W »•-«•««•'*' •' • •.• • •**-".*l*T/ ■•.;■' ^V^ ^' 

^. U9B with Scph., 250C. 146A, IME, IttB. with ZSSB; •^ "'"' '^"r,™'?"!"!..""- •^•:^"'- ^A'" 

iWrt.. 181-S. In Thc^., 180D. th. words Ir. .« .J • • ' • ' ««^«» <«• }»B' *' '''''Ji^- " - . "'\'^'- 

M «r.«r*» »-K tr«.r. show PUto's r<»l opinion of thM. ?J, JT; JTJI "^ *' " ft* '"'•. "t 'T' ^" ^'^\ ^'^.l 

.b«>lnt. «.tlnomiesic/.S<)p»..«9CD. Forth. negaUon ^f.> *«!?• •'•■",<^' «* ^1- '" •»X<.W' " . ".Wx";; « 

of lOl intdll«ibl« predict., tf. 142A. 1MB; Sop*., M8C; 7**"'. V**' '■r*r*!L, ,"^,*'::;« l'^?'!'.""* *^ 

J»««.. 157 B. In g.n.r.1 th. Parm««<de. «.mplifiM l'"* "? *' •" <»«>''««li eo»«ro (7) 16SC, rt aj ^ *•«► . . 

what th. SophUt t.nns, 246 E, «i. . . . . ^..pifioK^iUro^ JS^Tt^ **"*"' * '^'' ^""""' ^'^^ *^' ***- 

. « « ^ IWkI, 10/. 

orrof r« vcpt km ftif . -* 

«»2S1B,2S0E, 2S1C; 3%e(B<et., 201E-2Q2A. The cia»r 

^128 C. ^Ooc, 248 A (</. 246B, 248E), represent not so much a par- 

4M1»D,138DE. The IHitfcirdemiahinto that listening ii<^ar school m. generalised ten^nc^^ They 

to erisUc may bo a useful discipline. This is the meaning f 7 ^^"pff "^ Platonists or Meatic. who introduce 

of theinterrentionof the8«^V272E,andof a06D,often I'l^JK !i *^** f "^''^t^^^^ ^ *^ "^^^i^- 

, . ^^ Plato's criticism is not a recantation of "earlier" Plato- 

misunaerswoa. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ , 248 C, is precisely what PUto 

«» 137 B. himself says in Tim,,^ 88 A; </. SHpro, p. 89. 
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(2) The negative ^48 not^' denotes absolute non-existence, which is unutterable and 
unthinkable.*" Plato, answers in substance: (1) We must admit the mixture of 
ideas, the seeming multiplication of one idea by communion with others, as a condi- 
tion of intelligible speech. Without it we cannot even predicate existence, identity, 
and diversity.** (2) Absolute not-Being is no more nor less a problem than absolute 
Being.*" The only not-Being that finds a place in intelligible speech is otherness — 
that which is not this, but is some other thing.*" Now, in the eight or nine*" 
hypotheses of the Parmenidea these two principles are alternately and systematically 
violated and recognized — the consequences in each case being drawn out in exact 
parallelism to those indicated in the Sophist In the absolute theses the ideas are 
taken in self -identity, in isolation, x^p/?.*" The one has no parts, and the exclusion 
of parts is found to shut out all predicates that imply multiplicity, space, time, or 
number.**® And since these are the forms in which Being appears,*** we cannot even 
say that it is.*** There is neither knowledge nor speech of it.*** In the absolute 
negative theses /t^ 8v is taken to exclude every sense of etvcu^ with a similar result.*** 
In the hypotheses concerned with relative Being and not-Being the reasoning is 
reversed. If we speak of unum and alia, we imply existence in some sense. The 
existent one is two (unity and existence), has parts, and so by necessary implications 
is clothed in all the predicates of space, time, and relation.**^ Instead of abiding in 
isolation, the one everywhere united with essence, ova{a, is divided up among the 
indefinite multiplicity of Svra.*^ And it is explicitly affirmed that this is true of the 
most abstract and ideal unity that we can conceive.**^ Similarly, starting from the 
assumption that fit) 8v (or /ti; Iv) means something, and something different,**^ we 
deduce first ** participation" in various predicates,*** and finally the defiant paradox of 
the Saphist that fitf 8v iari,*^ The doctrine of these relative hypotheses is that of the 
Sophist The reasoning of the absolute hypotheses is that of the preliminary airopUu 

«)«238C-241A, etc. MSmE, ov^ apa ovrwt cvrir mot« fr «Ir«i. Damascius 

«35252C, 2S6AB, 259E ete. "^^TS that Plato does not negate ^v of fy, but Simpliciub, 

4» 250 D E 258 E. ' ^^^*'' ^ ^' contradicts him. 

^,257 ff. ♦^mA; c/. Soph.. 248C ff. 

444 163 Cf 164 B, oim* 3i| f r ovx hw ovx cx<» vw« ov<«mo. 

«8The third frt Ir, t4 rpirow Arfy^^cr. 155 K, stands by 446 1420, if iKXo re <mM«*VoK rb .'ctt* tov Im tocoutom 

itself. It is m some sort a reconcilUtion of the contradic .^ ^ ,^ ^^.»v«^ do., m^ph ix^^y. etc. ; c/. aoph.,mJ> ff. 
tionsof the first two, and, by implication, of all. 44. m B, .Vc wa^r. i^ «AAa i^. n o<^U ..Wmit-. etc. ; 

439137C, 139 E, ToO U y« «i^ x»pi« ^"^ "I" ♦»?rii' rh ^^q^ ,^ ^^^^^ ^ Uatmf ry rijt owuw /irfpci wp6<rMm t4 

r«vr6K, 140 A, 159 B, *Ap olv ov x*»pi« M^i' rh ly rmv oAAmk. etc. f^, Qf^ 8oph., 245, 256 D E, 258 D E. 

Of. Euthyd., 284 A, «r ^nv iti^.tK^ y i^l ruv ovru^, h Aiyti ^^ j^ j, ^. ^^^ ^-^ ^ -^ -^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

X-pW ri>v «AA«.. r;ie«tef., 205C, «*«iTc .vrb «a«- avrb ««<rTOK .^ .^ ^. ^^^ «u.K.KCM,MrfroK ; </. 148 A. 12epu6lec. 525 E, 

.*, «<rvK«.TOK «« ova. Tb .W ypc avTov op#«c .x«* 'PW^Porr. h^^^^^^ p^i^^, ^nt that thonght must restore the abstract 

.c«... Another form of this faUacy, wa. ^ .av^x^^i^.v. ^^^ ^ ,^^,^ ^^ ^^j^^.^ ^.^.^^ j^. .^. .,, ^ ^p^arc^,^ 

appears in the Protagorean doctnue: Cratyl., 385 E, t«cf ^^^ ^^,j^^ iroAA.»W«»0<rcr. «vA.^ovM«ro* ^if »ot. ♦«.» rb «. 

«vT«,. , ou<rc« .1.04 .««aTv ; Th^Ut, 166 C. c«4ac «i<Hh,jr.*« ^^ ,^ ^. ^^^ , ^^^^ p^, ^j^^ ^ ^, „pM«rc^« here and in 

"T*^ nM-K y*y.o.^ai Absolutism whether sensational or ^y^^ Parmenide$. c/. Soph., 258 D. 
verbal and ideal, destroys rational thought, and IS refuted ^,.*^r, - - w _v » * «• ti- 

by pushing it to the extreme where this is apparent. *wv/, t^- r r--i 

44» 161 A, 158 A, Soph., 255 A B. 

440137C-142A Similar results follow for rlAA. from «oi62A,«.i ApaavTb«.<rMbr .VcktoO ^if .Wrb .WmHS.'. 

Uking Ik x-P*i and without parts 159B-160 A. p^^ ^^^ indispensable emendation of what follows, see my 

*4i Tim., 52 B. note in A. J. P., Vol. XII, pp. 849 ff. 
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in Sophist^ 237-46, and it is well described in Thesetetns's language there (246 E): 
awdwrercu y^p erepov i^ aWov, fiet^co koI ;(aXe7rfi>T^/)ai/ <f>^pov irepX t&v ipjirpoaOev aeX 
j^OArrwv irXdvrjv, 

In view of these facts, it is idle to attempt to date the Parmenides and the 
Sophist by their philosophical content. The substantial identity of doctrine does not, 
of course, exclude many minor differences in the literary form and the secondary pur- 
poses of the two dialogues. One object of the Parmenides, for example, is to illus- 
trate exhaustively the " both and neither " of the eristic caricatured in the Euthydemus, 
The absolute hypotheses issue in blank negation. In order to make the '^ both and 
neither" plausible, some reasoning from the absolute point of view is introduced into 
the relative hypotheses.^' Again, it is not easy to say how much importance Plato 
attached to the third division of the argument in which the contradictions of the first 
two hypotheses, and, by implication, of all the others, are resolved. Contradictory predi- 
cates (the "both") can be true simultaneously — they belong to different times. The 
''neither'' belongs to the instantaneous moment of transition, the "sudden" which is 
outside of time altogether.^ It would be possible to read a plausible psychological 
meaning into this ingenious solution of the Zenonian problem of change.^ But it 
cannot easily be translated into the terminology of the theory of ideas. Pure Being 
admits of neither of the contradictory predicates, and the ideas as noumena are out- 
side of space and time. But the "one" which is here spoken of as out of time, and 
without predicates at the moment of transition, is apparently not the idea, but any one 
thing which may participate in the ideas. This consideration, and the fact that the 
i^al<f>vri^ is never mentioned again, seem to indicate that it was only a passing fancy. 

Lastly, though the main object of the dialogue is the illustration of the ambi- 
guity of the copula, and the fallacy of isolating the ideas, the one is in some passages 
a representative of the Platonic idea, and in others of the absolute Being which 
ontology and mysticism recognize even after its banishment from logic. This explains 
and partly justifies the interpretations of the neo-Platonists and that of Zeller already 
considered; but does not necessitate any serious qualification of that here proposed.^ 

THE POLITICUS 

The Politicus quotes the Sophisty*^ and is closely related to the TinuBus and the 
Laws. Its style and its tone of "mixed pathos and satire""* in the reluctant aban- 
donment of impracticable ideals"^ mark it as probably late. But there is nothing in 
the thought to necessitate or strongly confirm this view.^ It cannot be shown that 
Zeller, Q-rote, or, more recently, Pfthlman*^ are led into eriror in the interpretation of 
the thought by their assumption that it precedes the Republic, and the attempts of 

«i E,g,M 148 E-150 the denial of commnnion between *^ Supra, p. 84. «u 257 A, 266 D, 284 B, 286 B. 

the ideas : ouW n ivrat, wfiucphtf wAijK avr^t vumpArnrot. 4M 26S D, 266 B C. «' 272 C, 301, 302. 

452 156 D, oAA* iy J^oi'^nK «vTif ♦wit irov^ nt iyKii^rai 4MFor the theory of ideas and avitiviiint, cf. tupra, 

^cra^v rJf« K(in(acM« icoi <rrwtmt, iv XP^i^ ouftci'i o^o. p. 44. 

4&3 See De Plat, idearwn doc., pp. 44-6. ^9 GetchichU def anUken KommuniitnuM. 
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LutoBlawski and others to show that the doctrine mnst be late are either fallacious^ 
or prove at the most that it is genuinely Platonic.*** Much of the dialogue is devoted 
to the illustration and perfection of the method of dichotomy set forth in the Sophist*^ 
In form it is an attempt to define by this method the true statesman — to discriminate 
him sharply from other rulers and caretakers, and in particular from the politicians, 
sophists, rhetoricians, and generals, who usurp the name at Athens.**^ 

This logical process is illustrated and its tedium relieved by a myth*^ and by 
elaborate analogies from the art of weaving which also separates, purifies, and 
re-combines.*^ Remarks are made on the necessity of thus mingling jest with earnest, 
and of employing concrete imagery or patterns to illustrate abstract thought*" The 
charge of undue prolixity is anticipated. *'^ Our object is the elucidation of sound 
method and for that no briefer treatment of the theme woidd suffice.*" In general, 
Plato tells us, the clever men who proclaim that all things are subject to number and 
measure have neglected to observe that there are two distinct types or ideas of meas- 
urement:*" the purely relative mathematical measurement of one thing against 
another,*^ and the measurement in reference to fixed, absolute standards of the suit- 
able, the just mean or measure in every art and procedure. Long and short as terms 
of censure applied to a philosophical discussion have no meaning except in the latter 
sense. That such absolute standards exist Plato cannot delay to prove except by a 
summary form of argument employed in the same way to cut short discussion in the 
Phcedo and Timceus.*^^ The proposition to be proved is indissolubly bound up with 
another proposition which the opponent can hardly reject. In this case, as surely as 
the various arts and sciences exist, so surely is the fihpiop or absolute measure of fit- 
ness a reality. For all arts and sciences postulate it This simple thought has often 

MOSOOC, «Ai|#q jd^av .... ftiov ^rifii iv UufiovUt fiyy^v^i the **late ** PKilebyu^ 27 A, rb tovktwv ci« yivvw airi^. The 

Y^rct does not mean that truth, etc., is '* to be seen only word in an allied sense occurs in Oorgicu, 519 B. It is pos- 

in dirine souls/* </. tupra^ p. 99. In 272 C, wvayvptihv lible that it did not occur to Plato^s mind in writing 

^poin(o-«*»f does not mean '' an ideal totality of individual PKcedo, 99 B, but more probable that he deliberately pre- 

endeavors .... transmitted from generation to genera- ferred the periphrasis which is far more impresslTe in the 

tion." The word is used here not only for the first but for context : <aao tiiv ri iari rh alrtov r^ Skti, oAAo <* iicctvo ivtv of 

the last time. Campbell's citation of 8ophi$t^ 259 D, is rh otrtor ovx Hv »or' ciiy aZrtoy. 
irrelcTant; c/. $upra, n. 439. The use of «vK«M*f proves 4eJSee CAMPBKLLon26SD. 

nothing ; cf. tupra^ p. 49. 306 C has nothing to do with the 

modem notion of building up a science by selection, ^ In 287 successive dichotomies hare distinguished the 

''while useless obserrations and notions are rejected ;*' nor statesman only as the caretaker of the biped human flock, 

with Cratyl, 438 E. The statement, 306 £, that the royal ^^ remains to define his specific service to this flock, 287 B, 

art puts to death, t©w« tin 6v¥ati4rwt xQ^imt^lv^ is not an 291 B, 308 Off. 
admission of the ''impossibility of proof in moral ques- 464 209 ff. 

tions," and in any case is virtually identical with Prota^., .i*,™ ^u •_ ^ ,_^. «. ... 

S22D,T4M^ii«vi^«Kov«i«ovf it«*«vin^M*rtx«t»'««»V«i»'. "The . *^^' the characteristic Platonic generalisation of 

unity of universal science" U not affirmed in 258E, or tr'Tij{:J^^^J^!'\ ?^J'- ^aOD. and "already" 

Sophigt, 257 C, except as the concept or idea (like any other ^^V^* W» BO. QT. Fhtleb., 23 D. 
concept) is one " already ** in Rep,, 438 C D. The question «•• 268 D, 277 ff. m? 283 ff. 

is merely: Shall our dichotomies start from the concept 4M285D 286. 

" science** or from some other concept as, e. (7., ifiwiplul 
Of, Soph., 219 A, with Oorg,, 462 B C. *^ 283-5. The jcoft^' are apparently the Pythagoreans. 

4«iTheemploymentofaperiphra8isinP*««o,99B,for ,'1''''^ '^'\*' ^^' The parallel with iJcp. 531 A, 

the technical term avr^Tu>r used in the PoUticua, 281 D. •^^^•*' «K<EM«rpov,^.», seems to have been overlooked. 

287 C, 281 CE, etc., and in the Timceu$, 460, and nowhere 471284D, mv ipa ^yitr^o^ ^o<«0«, etc. Phado^ 77 A, cit H 

else, proves nothing. A periphrasis is used '^r th* idea in hfioimt tlroi, etc. Tim,, 51 D. 
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been misunderstood.*" It is implied in the doctrine of ideas,*^' in Plato's polemic 
against mere relativity,*'* and even in the remark attributed to Prodicus in Phcedrua, 
267 B, avT09 . . , , &v Set Xiyc^v rijQniv' Seiv Bi ovre fJuiKp&p oire fipax^Vy &\\d 
fierpCcov. The fact that it is explicitly stated "for the first time" in the Politicus 
proves no more than does the fact that it is never stated again. Plato happened to 
formulate it only once, but it is clearly involved in Republic^ 531 A, aXXiyXot? 

iLVafJL€Tp0UVT€9, CtC. 

The myth may be profitably compared with the TimoeuSy Philebu8, and LawSy 
but ccmnot be pressed to yield developments or contradictions of doctrine. Its service 
to the argument is merely to distinguish the mythical ideal of a shepherd of the people, 
who plays providence to his flock, from the modem ruler who leaves other specialists 
to feed, clothe, and house them, and confines himself to his specific task of govern- 
ment.*'* In other words, it emphasizes the demand often repeated in Plato for a 
precise definition of the specific function and service of the royal or kingly art ; and, 
as Zeller says, rejects with a touch of irony ideals drawn from a supposed state of 
nature. This ruler is further discriminated, as in the Eufhydemus and Oorgias*^ 
from the pretenders or subordinate ministers who usurp his name, the rhetorician/" 
the general,*'* the dicast.*'* Lastly, his special task is defined. As implied in the 
Meno and Eufhydemus, and stated in the Republic, he is to teach virtue and incul- 
cate right opinion.*" And that his teaching may be effective and the seed fall in good 
ground, he is, like the rulers of the Republic and the Laws, to control marriages and 
the propagation of the race — especially with a view to harmonizing and blending the 
oppositions of the energetic and sedate temperaments.*" 

The accompanying classification and criticism of forms of government imply no 
change of opinion unless we assume that Plato was bound to repeat himself verbatim. 
The classification of the Republic is first the ideal state governed by philosophic wis- 
dom, whether fiaaCKela or apurroKparla,*^ and then in progressive decadence timarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy, tyranny. The Politicus apparently recognizes seven states: 
one, the right state (302 C), the only Polity deserving the name (293 C), in which the 
rulers are iTnarqfiove:. Six others are obtained by distinguishing the good and bad 
forms of the three types recognized in ordinary Greek usage.*" We thus get monarchy 
or royalty, and tyranny, aristocracy, and oligarchy, and democracy, lawful and law- 
less.*** The diflPerences are due mainly to the necessity of presenting a continuous 

i'iE^g.t by Siebeck, Untcrtuchungen zur Phil, d, 479 306 B. 

Griechen^ pp. 92 ff . , who oTer-emphasises the analogies with mo S08 C D. 

the inpat of the PhUebus, ^, ^ ^^ ^j^^ RepubUe reoognizes the control of mar- 

«TtThe utrpiov yivwKs, 284 A B. to which every artist ji^g^^ 4^0, and the importance and difficulty of reoon- 

looks, is virtually the idea which he tries to realiae, ciling the two temperaments. 803 C. It does not happen 

GoiVm 503 K to bring the two ideas together. The Latot^ 773 A B, does. 

47* Cf. wpbf «AAi|A« four times in 283, 284 with Theatet,, 482445 D. It cannot be a democracy, because ♦lAAro^ov 

160B,182B,Parmcn.,164C. .... wKii99t Ai^yarov tUai = PoUU, 292 E, m^m oSr Uku. 

47ft 274, 275. 476 Qorg.^ 517 B, 521 D. vAq^ yc iv ir^ct ravr^r rnv ivt^Mn*' ^vvathv ctrat Knj^avfM. 

477 3a4D,.ffut/iydem.,289DB. QT. Ooiy., 4i64-«, 502 E. 433i2ep.,838D. Pindar., PytA., U, 87. 

47i 304 E, EvMiydetn,, 290 B. 484 PoUt, 291, 301, 302 C ff. 
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descending scale in the Republic. This leaves no place for a good form of democracy 
or a good monarchy apart from the ideal kingdom.*** The fundamental distinction of 
the scientific state once noted, Plato plays freely with the conventional terminology, 
and no inferences can be drawn from his " contradictions." There are countless forms 
of government if one cares to look beyond the conspicuous etSt),*^ In the Republic 
the good oligarchy, the aristocracy of the Politicus, is a timarchy. In the Menexenua 
the good democracy of Athens is an aristocracy governed by kings!**' In the 
Lawa^^ from the historical point of view, all governments are regarded as variations 
of the two mother types, the Persian absolutism and the Athenian democracy. But 
in respect of the ease with which reform may be effected the tyranny ranks first, the 
kingdom second, a certain type of democracy third, and oligarchy last.** I have 
already discussed the significance of the opposition of the two temperaments for the 
definition of the virtues and the antinomies of the minor dialogues.*^ Grote strangely 
ignores this when he affirms that these difficulties are not touched in the Politicus. 

THE PHILEBUS 

The Philebua was selected by Dionysius of Halicamassus as a type of Plato's 
simpler Socratic style. The majority of recent critics more plausibly see signs of 
Plato's later manner in the poverty of the dramatic setting, and the curious elabora- 
tion of phrasing and logical framework. The introduction presents again the objections 
to the theory of ideas advanced in the Parmenidea^ and, like the Parmenidea^ but 
more explicitly, hints that these puzzles are due to the limitations of human reason. *** 
It bids us disregard them and, assuming ideas, to deal with them and our subject 
according to the true dialectical method set forth in the Phcedrua.*^ It does not 
state that these metaphysical problems must be solved before we can so proceed.*^ It 
merely says that we must come to such an understanding about them as will prevent 
the puzzle of the one and many from confusing our inquiry.*^ We have no reason to 
look for a solution of them in the subsequent course of the argument None is given. 
There was, as we have seen, none to offer. *•* The attempts of modem scholars to find 
one are very ingenious.** But they are not supported by Plato's words, and they 
proceed on the erroneous assumption that he thought it possible to give any other than 
a poetical and mythical account of the absolute, or to say more of the noumenon than 

4MThe Politicu$ does not describe the doTelopment of «M Supra, n. 70. «•> 15 c, 16 A B. 

one form from the other but merely states the order of 494 Qf, ©n this point my criticism of Jackson, A, J. P., 

preference among the lawful and lawless forms of the y^L IX, pp. 279, 280. Eren Schneider {Plat, Metaphy$ik^ 

three types. Campbell, Intr., p. xlir, overlooks all this p. 53)^ ^^ose interpretation of this part of the Philebu$ is 

when he treats as proofs of lateness the addition of excellent, does not make it clear that the metaphysical 

fia^iXtU as one of the lower forms, and the depression of problem is merely evaded by the assumption of ideas and 

&Aiy«px'« below aiMMMtpan'tt. ^^ method iar' cZaiy. 

4M/2ep.,544D. 4«288D. 4Mfl88D. 4f» ^upra, p. 36. 

«»710E. The paradox, rvp^vrwuimr^ iuh Uu riiw »6A«r, 4W Astypesof all may be cited: Schneideb, PlaUmi$eke 

709 E, is literally incompatible with the associations of Metaphytik; Siebeck, UntertuchunoenturPhiUmnfhieder 

Ttfp«yrof in the RepubUc, but the notion of a revolutioii QHechen, II; Plato't Lehre von der Materie; Henet 

accomplished by arbitrary power is found in 501 A, 640B. Jaceson, Plato's Later Theory of Idea*. See A. J. P^ 

*^8upra^ pp. 11, IS, 15, n. 59. ^^i Supra, pp. 50, 87. Vol. IX, p. 282. 
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ignorance as it is in the Sophiat*^^ Pure Being is reserved for the ideas, as it is in 
the TimceuSy which was written at a time when the results of the Sophist were cer- 
tainly familiar to Plato. Its antithesis, the world of phenomena, is described as tum- 
bling about between Being and not-Being — as a mixture of the two; the things of 
sense are always changing — they are and are not.*" It is not necessary to dash the 
spirit of mystic contemplation and enthusiasm by the reminder that the ideas them- 
selves, when drawn down into the process of human thought, move to and fro and 
partake of both Being and not-Being.*" We are concerned here only with the broad 
contrast between the two worlds. To say that the objects of sense and the notions of 
the vulgar tumble about between Being and not-Being, is merely another way of saying 
that they belong to the domain of the mixed or relative Being and not-Being described 
in the SophisV^* Only a deplorably matter-of-fact criticism can find in this adapta- 
tion of the terminology to the immediate literary purpose a concession to a fallacy 
ridiculed throughout the dialogues. And the arguments that would prove the results of 
the Sophist unknown to the author of the Republic would apply almost equally to the 
Timceus; for there, too, Plato calmly reinstates the absolute Sv which the Sophist 
banishes from human speech as no less contradictory than the absolute fitf 6v, and 
treats as an inaccuracy the expression to /t^ Sv fiif Sv eZi/at, the practical necessity of 
which the Sophist demonstrates.**^ Yet the treatment of the "same" and the "other" 
in the y^vxoyovla (35) proves that the analysis of the Sophist was familiar to the 
author of the Timceus. 

3. The explicit discrimination of ovSfiara as names of agents and of pijfiaTa as 
names of actions is peculiar to Sophist, 262. So the special definition of Bidpoia is 
confined to the Republic,*^^ and nearly every dialogue employs some definition or 
distinction which Plato does not happen to need again. Even if we concede that this 
greater explicitness of grammatical and logical analysis marks the Sophist as late, its 
significance for the development of Plato's thought is slight. It is not repeated in 
the Politicus or Laws,*^^ and it is virtually anticipated in the Cratylus, where it is 
twice said that AxPyo? is composed of pijiiara and ovSfuiTa.*^* It is barely possible, but 
not necessary, to take fnniara here in the sense of "expression" or "phrase." Even 
then it must include the verb. For Svoiul is plainly used in the sense of "name" or 
"noun." Lutoslawski's argument**' that "it would be unjustifiable to apply to the 
Cratylus a definition given only in the Sophist,^^ obviously begs the question. The 
expression (426 A), Kal avWafii^ ai <nnm0Ane; i^ &v rd re ovSfjLara Kal rh pi^fuira 
awrCBevTcu, seems to put ouSfiara and pj^fiara on the same plane and is unfavorable to 

411 477 A, iih hv ^ifdoMD ; 478 D E, rov Mi^f fin Srro«. Not «i« Cf, A. J. P., Vol. IX, p. 807. 

foreseeing modern philologji Plato did not think it neoes- 4i& Tim,, 88 A B. «i*;9ttpra, n. 846. 

sary to add wdyrut or Miv^a^p a third time in 478 B, when he 417 Lutoslawski is mistaken in saying that ^« is used 

asks 4 WvVftTor «ai <o^i4rai rh ^n i^, which LuTOSLAWBKi, i^ the distinctive sense of predicate in PoUL, 808 C, and 

p. 429, thinks wonld be unaccountable coming after the Lato$, 838 B. In both places it means "saying," "stato- 

inqoiry of the Sophist, Similarly Apxlt (BeHrOge), ment.** 

«» 479 B C D. 418 425 A, 481 C, Atfyoi yip wov m hil^* 4 rovr»y ^vK««aic 

41* Though it is hinted in the alJ^kmv Koirwrtf of 476 A ; *^^^' 
</. tui>ra, p. 86, n. 244. «l»P.48L 
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the notion of a progression from syllables to words, and from words to phrases and 
sentences. In 431 B, if ^fmra means "verbs" or "predicates," we understand the 
statement that they as well as ovSfjLara may be falsely applied. But what is a false 
application of phrases? And if we evade this difficulty by taking p^jfrnra as " sentences," 
then Xiyoc must mean, not ''sentences," but "discourses," and what is a false attribu- 
tion of discourses? In fact, it would be easy to argue that the Cratylua takes for 
granted the residts of the Sophist and is therefore later. Our concern is not with 
such "arguments," but merely to show that, conceding the utmost that the texts mil 
bear, the difference very slightly affects the relative maturity of the thought in the 
two dialogues.*** 

THE PARMENIDES 

A great deal of ink has been spilled over the Parmenides^ and the profoundest 
mystical meanings have been discovered in its symmetrical antinomies.^* To rational 
criticism nothing can be more certain than that they are in the main a logical exer- 
citation more nearly akin to the Euthydemua and the Sophist than to the TiViueus, 
and that they are not meant to be taken seriously except in so far as they teach by 
indirection precisely the logic of common-sense expounded in the Sophist.*^ In 
style, however, the Parmenides presents few, if any, traces of the elaborate "late" 
manner of the Sophist,*^ and this fact makes the identity of doctrine the more signifi- 
cant. Both the ThecetetiLS and the Sophist allude to a meeting between Socrates and 
Parmenides.*'^ The method of argumentation employed is characterized in the Phcedrua 
as a kind of rhetoric, and in the Sophist as mere eristic.^^ Many passages closely 
resemble arguments and expressions which are ridiculed in the Thecetetus and Sophist^ 
and which are presumably not serious here.*^ The dialogue itself abounds in hints 

Aso Of, titpra, p. SS, n. 218. The farther points made by Plato at the time of Thecetet.^ 183 E, intended to discuss 

Lutoslawski are nearly all misapprehensions. He says rest and motion, bnt, writing the Parmenidet much later, 

that the admission that philosophic teaching may be changed his mind and devoted Part I to objections to the 

giren by continnoos lecture> as well as by the method of ideas, and Part 11 to metaphysical problems still debated, 

question and answer, is first found in 217 C. But Thecetet., 4»p;icKlr., 281 D, ror o«k 'Ektaruchv UnXati^^v (ZenoT) 

167 D. recognises the same choice. The meaning of ti40o^ Arfyorra ovk W^^tv Wx»T ^^<rr* ♦oiV.o^ei nit Jjcwwm t« «WA 

in Soph.^ 227 A, is not more definite than that in Pfuxdr,^ ifioia koX avdfMi«, km iv koX voAAi, etc. 8oph,t 259. It is 

270 D, and Rep., 583 C ff., except in so far as the method of equally foolish to deny or to take seriously the antinomies 

the Sophiat and PoliUcua lays more stress on the mere mech- (ipoirruivtwip) that arise from the communion of ideas and 

anism of definition by dichotomy. Qf. iupra, n. 877. The the relatirity of ir, m^ «»'» and •«r«poy. C/. 2S9 D, r& W ravr^ 

notion of logical exercise is not new here, but is found in ir^poy ivo^oircii' oi&g y^ vg . . . . xol t& tiiya rftucpby maX rh 

Meno, 75 A, Ira «ai y^nfrat <ro4 m«A^, etc., and is implied in s^otor ai^ou»r . . . . ovrc r»« JAcyxov o«to« iAi»an^, etc. 

Thecetet,, 147 A ff. Dialectic in the Republic is as clearly such contradictions are nothing difficult when one knows 

the science of the diyision of notions as it is in the PKoBdrut ^h^ trick. 259 C, «tT« m% -n xoAcvbr ffcray«rov«K. Cf, Parmen,^ 

and SophiML See 454 A, 535 B, tupra, n. 865. See also on 159 a, «« »arra tA kvtnia wMii ovicM x«Ac«»c tip^^wMcr, and 

awKo^w. tuproy p. 49; and on the ideas as souls, tuprOy p. 89. Socrates's congratulations to the Sophists in the Euthyde- 

«3iBvBT on *' Later Platonism,** Jour. 0/ Phily VoL miw on the ease with which Ctesippus picked up their 

XXni, pp. 161 ff., gires a useful summary of recent discus- method (303 E). 

sions. 426 E. g., the quibble, Parmcn., 147 D ff. (of which Alice's 

*M Cf. tupra, p. 54. De Plat, idearum doctrina, pp. 41 ff. ; " i*™ o^^nr other day " is the only English analogue) , that 

^. J. P., VoL IX, pp. 185, 290 ff. ***® "other" is the "same" because the word inpov in 

V XT TXT Greek idiom applies to both, and the word must refer to 

4» Natorp. Archtv, Vol. XII. ^^ ^^^ essence. This is parodied by Socrates in Euthy. 

«>« Theoetet., 183 E ; Soph., 217 C. Either allusion might dem., 301 B, and explained in Thecetet., 190 E, iwtUii t6 niia 

precede or follow the actual composition of the Parme' irtpov T«p «rcpy marii ^itM« ravr6v ivrip. The extension of this 

nidei. Natokp, Arehiv, VoL XII, pp. 291, 168, supposes that reasoning to the ivofiot4r«ror is deprecated as eristic in 
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to that eflPect. It is recited by one whose light has gone out more completely than 
that of Heraclitns's sun, and who now is devoted to horsemanship.^ Parmenides 
himself characterizes it as a kind of intellectual gymnastics which it would be unseemly 
to practice in the presence of the uninitiated,^ and explicitly terms it a irpa^iunuda&ti 
iraiBidv.*^ He chooses as his respondent the youngest interlocutor, on the ground that 
he will be least likely irokuTrpayfiovetp — that is, to interrupt the flow of plausible ratio- 
cination by distinctions like those with which Socrates checked the stream of fallacy 
in the Euthydemus.^ 

These are probabilities. The proof is that the fallacies are symmetrically 
deduced by a systematic abuse of the ambiguity of the copula, and that Plato gives us 
clear warning of this at each turn in the argument. The symmetry is of course not 
perfect, and there are various minor fallacies that arise from other equivocations. An 
analysis full enough to show this in detail would defeat its own object by wearying 
the reader and obscuring the main design, which is not open to debate.*" The 
groups of contradictory conclusions deduced from the hypothesis that the One is and 
that the One is not derive almost wholly from the equivocal meaning of "is" — from 
taking "is" or "is not" to signify now the absolute uncommunicating Being or not- 
Being which the Sophist dismisses as impracticable, and now the relative Being and 
not-Being, or otherness, which the Sophist establishes as the only tenable use of the 
terms in human logic. And near the beginning of each hypothesis we are distinctly 
warned of the sense in which "is" and "is not" must be taken.*" This is perhaps 
sufficient; but another way of putting it will bring out the parallelism with the Sophist 
still more clearly. The eristic combated in the Sophist may be resumed in two fallacies: 
(1) The noumenal unity of the idea is incompatible with any suggestion of change, rela- 
tion, or multiplicity. The ideas will not communicate or mix. Predication is impossible. 
You cannot say, "Man is good," but only, "Man is man" and "Good is good."*" 

PMIeb., 18 D. The Parmen,^ 148 A, infers that mt* avrb 4M Lutoblawbki, p. 418, misnnderstands this, saying: 

rovTo avov avaat Sfioioi' av cliy. Now, it is precisely the fane- ** It is only in the ParmetUdm that discussion (voAwpAy- 

tion of deceptire rhetoric way warn ^otovr, Fhcsdr.^ 261 B; iiwtlp) is declared useless." 

and it is precisely this that the Sophitt^ 259 D, and the 431 q^ Apblt, BeitrOoe, 

PMIe5ia, ISA, stigmatise as eristic Similarly the antino- am/«i «<y*Tk '• - - . • ,•% «<.r^ - »» . 

wciOl TKectet, »4. 816. «,d 8oph., 245. On rwt .ad motion ^ V /"Ji' »'»'•..■.«** ."»V";' • • • • ' <*> »" C, 
af. 13DB with Boph., 250C. 146A, 1MB. WBE, with ZSSB; "^ "*' 'I^'f'^.^'^'J"- -^'^ "^^^r" 
ike^., m-S. In TkecOa., 180D. th. word. :« ..i .J — • ' *«-*™ <«' J»B' ** *?' '.X*"- '^ J' "". 1 

M ..«-«rt« Tir iKm». show PUto'. r..! opinion of Uu». {jj, *'' ^I'V^ *'!» *' " !^ 'fT''. 't "{"' ^" '"^^ ^"^.l 

.b«>lat. uitinomiw, ^. Soph.,tiaCD. For th. n.gation "'^ »«?••'"•.''*' ^^ '''.•''''.•"•' " • " • • "'^X"' " 

of aU int.lli«ibl. pradictM cf. 142A, IMB; Boph., tUC; "^"^ "^"L, ,^,;,*l'n I'^^'V.""* "^ 

ThectUt.1^ In g.n.r.1 tik. Porm«»w;.^.mplill.i .WM*».a~dedno«li co«*ra (7) 16S C. rt fa ^, ^.k 

what th. 8opM4t t.m., 245 E. «*,... . ««qWW»»«M<««. JSL""*,.? **** '*'""' * "*"* •"*"'" <'^- *"- **' 

. > « ^ lUlKl, 10/. _ 

«»251B,2S0E, 2S1C; 7%e«(e<.,20lB-2Q2A. The •Umy 

^128 C. ^Oot, 248 A (</. 246B, 248B), represent not so mnch a par- 

4«si85D,138DE. The ^ityd«m«. hinte that listening ticnl" schools .generally tende^^^^^^ They 

to eristic may be a useful discipline. This is the meaning f 7^ V^"*;ff 1"^ Platonists or Meatic. who introduce 

of the interrention of the«-u^l.. 272E,and of a06D,often Sl'^J^f^^ih'^ ' and Parmenides s) poet cal absolutism. 

mimti^.MtAnH ^^ Plato*8 cHticlsm Is uot a recautatiou of " earlier " PUto- 

misunaerswoo. nism, for their dogma in Sc^pfc.. 248 C, is precisely what PUto 

«»137 B. himself says in Tim,^ 88 A; </. tHpra, p. 89. 
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(2) The negative *48 not'' denotes absolute non-existence, which is unutterable and 
unthinkable.*" Plato, answers in substance: (1) We must admit the mixture of 
ideas, the seeming multiplication of one idea by communion with others, as a condi- 
tion of intelligible speech. Without it we cannot even predicate existence, identity, 
and diversity.** (2) Absolute not-Being is no more nor less a problem than absolute 
Being.** The only not-Being that finds a place in intelligible speech is otherness — 
that which is not this, but is some other thing.*" Now, in the eight or nine*" 
hypotheses of the Parmenides these two principles are alternately and systematically 
violated and recognized — the consequences in each case being drawn out in exact 
parallelism to those indicated in the Sophist In the absolute theses the ideas are 
taken in self-identity, in isolation, x^p/?.** The one has no parts, and the exclusion 
of parts is found to shut out all predicates that imply multiplicity, space, time, or 
number.**® And since these are the forms in which Being appears,*** we cannot even 
say that it is.*** There is neither knowledge nor speech of it.*** In the absolute 
negative theses fiif Sv is taken to exclude every sense of ehai^ with a similar result.*** 
In the hypotheses concerned with relative Being and not-Being the reasoning is 
reversed. If we speak of unum and alia, we imply existence in some sense. The 
existent one is two (unity and existence), has parts, and so by necessary implications 
is clothed in all the predicates of space, time, and relation.**^ Instead of abiding in 
isolation, the one everywhere united with essence, ovaia, is divided up among the 
indefinite multiplicity of Svra.^ And it is explicitly aflirmed that this is true of the 
most abstract and ideal unity that we can conceive.**^ Similarly, starting from the 
assumption that fitf 6v (or fwf h) means something, and something different,*** we 
deduce first ** participation" in various predicates,*** and finally the defiant paradox of 
the Sophist that fiff 8p iari.*^ The doctrine of these relative hypotheses is that of the 
Sophist The reasoning of the absolute hypotheses is that of the preliminary airoplcu 

4S4 2380 -241 A, etc. MS 141 E, ov<* ipa wrut imv uart Ir «Ik<u. Damaseius 

435252C, 2S6AB, 2S9E, etc. "^^^ ^^^^ Plato does not negate ly of fc, but Simplicius, 

*»250DR258E. ' P*y«.. 88, 82, contradicts him. 

^725^ g «*3142A; c/. Soph., 248C ff. 

444 163 C, 164 B, pOtm ill Ik ovk ov ovk cx«( vm« ovjofig. 

«SThe third .'Tc <i| Tb rpc'Tpr AWcr, IKE. itands by 446142C, A. iAAo re cniMOiW rb .'cttc tov «k . . . . rocovror 

itself. It 18 in some sort a re«>nciUation of the contradic- -^ ^^ ,^ ^^a*V... •lo. Mepn .-x.c.. etc. ; cf. Soph.,2UD ff. 

tions of the first two, and, by implication, of all. ^,.,,.0 .« « - v» j 

439137C. 139 E, ToO 14 y« «i^ x*>P'« ^«»^ ^^ ♦»?»*»' ^ 144 C, wpbt iwayri Ipa Uatrnf r^ t^« ou<ri«f Mcp.t wpiatim, rh 

ravrdK» 140 A, 159 B, * Ap oZr ov x*»pi« M**' rh Ik t-k oAAmk. etc. ;„. ^/^ Soph., 245, 256 1> E, 258 D E. 

Of. Euthyd., 284A, Ik ^rfp mA^.I^ y' i^l t^k okt«k. h Xrfy«t 447 144 E, oi ^<Ikok «>« rb Sk «k »oAAa .'crTtK .AAA ««i «^b rb 

X«ptf T..K «AA«K. r;ie«tef., 205C, «*<iTi .vrb «.»• aurb .««<rTOK .^ ^^^ ^^. 5^^ ac«K.K.Mn*iivoK ; cf. 148 A. Republic, 525 E, 

.», a<rvK«.roK «a* ovii rb .W ».p» avrov ip#-t .xoc »po<r*rfporr. howerer, points out that thought must restore the abstract 

.c»«cK. Another form of this fallacy, »aK «irb »«^f x'^J'^"^ unity as fast as analysis diyides it: iAA* ^k <rv «pM«Tt^i»i 

appears in the Protagorean doctrine: Cratyl., 885 E, t«c, ^_^ ^^^.^^ ,oAA«»A«r*«0<rcK, .vA.^ovM«roi m^i »ot* ♦•kb rb Ik 

avT«K , •v<rt« .Iko* Udar^ ; Theatet., 166 C, i«iai «<r»i,jr.t» ^.^ ,^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ j,^^ ^^ ^ ^, „PM«rc<»» here and in 

«.^ ,^«K yiyKOKrac. Absolutism whether sensational or ^^^ ParmenidcB, cf. Soph., 258 D. 

verbal and Ideal destroys rational tho^^^^ 44«i(joc, •Tc.>.poK A^« rb^Hi «ai la^^ b Acy.c. 

by pushing it to the extreme where this is apparent. .._7 ^«. .1 

A49161 A, 158 A, SopA., 255 A B. 

440137C-142A. Similar results follow for rlAA. from 4Wi62A,a.c ip««i^b«.<rMbK.V*KrovMi| cWrb.WMifb.'. 

taking Ik x-pi* and without parts 159B-160A. p^^ ^^^ indispensable emendation of what follows, see my 

**i Tim., 52 B. note in A, J. P., Vol. XII, pp. 849 ff. 
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in Sophist^ 237-46, and it is well described in Thesetetus's language there (246 E): 
awchrrercu y^p erepov i^ aWjov, ful^fo KaX ;(aXe7ra>T^/)ai/ i^pov irepX r&v ipmpoaBev aeX 
j^OArrwp irXdvrjv, 

In view of these facts, it is idle to attempt to date the Parmenides and the 
Sophist by their philosophical content. The substantial identity of doctrine does not, 
of course, exclude many minor differences in the literary form and the secondary pur- 
poses of the two dialogues. One object of the Parmenides^ for example, is to illus- 
trate exhaustively the " both and neither " of the eristic caricatured in the Euthydemus. 
The absolute hypotheses issue in blank negation. In order to make the ''both and 
neither'' plausible, some reasoning from the absolute point of view is introduced into 
the relative hypotheses.^' Again, it is not easy to say how much importance Plato 
attached to the third division of the argument in which the contradictions of the first 
two hypotheses, and, by implication, of all the others, are resolved. Contradictory predi- 
cates (the "both") can be true simultaneously — they belong to different times. The 
''neither" belongs to the instantaneous moment of transition, the "sudden" which is 
outside of time altogether.^ It would be possible to read a plausible psychological 
meaning into this ingenious solution of the Zenonian problem of change.^ But it 
cannot easily be translated into the terminology of the theory of ideas. Pure Being 
admits of neither of the contradictory predicates, and the ideas as noumena are out- 
side of space and time. But the "one" which is here spoken of as out of time, and 
without predicates at the moment of transition, is apparently not the idea, but any one 
thing which may participate in the ideas. This consideration, and the fact that the 
i^ai<l>vry; is never mentioned again, seem to indicate that it was only a passing fancy. 

Lastly, though the main object of the dialogue is the illustration of the ambi- 
guity of the copula, and the fallacy of isolating the ideas, the one is in some passages 
a representative of the Platonic idea, and in others of the absolute Being which 
ontology and mysticism recognize even after its banishment from logic. This explains 
and parily justifies the interpretations of the neo-Platonists and that of Zeller already 
considered; but does not necessitate any serious qualification of that here proposed,^ 

THE POLinCUS 

The Politicus quotes the Sophisty*^ and is closely related to the TimcRUs and the 
Laws, Its style and its tone of "mixed pathos and satire""* in the reluctant aban- 
donment of impracticable ideals"^ mark it as probably late. But there is nothing in 
the thought to necessitate or strongly confirm this view.^ It cannot be shown that 
Zeller, Q-rote, or, more recently, Pfthlman*^ are led into eriror in the interpretation of 
the thought by their assumption that it precedes the Republic^ and the attempts of 

«i E, a-i in 148 E-150 the denial of oommunion between «m Supra, p. 84. «u 257 A, 266 D, 284 B, 286 B. 

the ideas : ouW n Icrroi rfiutpby wAijK avr^t vfkucpArnrot. 4M 26S D, 266 B C. «' 272 C, 301, 302. 

452 156 D, oAA* ii J^oi^nK avnf ^vvif l-nw^ t« iyxii^ri 4MFor the theory of ideas and ay«M*n|Vif, c/. ntpro, 

tktra^v rifff Ktin(acM« icoi vra^trnt, w XP^i^ oMckI o^o. p. 44. 

4&3 See De Plat, idearum doe.., pp. 44-6. **^ Qetchichte def aniiken Kommunitmu; 
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LutoBlawski and others to show that the doctrine must be late are either fallacious^ 
or prove at the most that it is genuinely Platonic.^* Much of the dialogue is devoted 
to the illustration and perfection of the method of dichotomy set forth in the Sophist^ 
In form it is an attempt to define by this method the true statesman — to discriminate 
him sharply from other rulers and caretakers, and in particular from the politicians, 
sophists, rhetoricians, and generals, who usurp the name at Athens.^ 

This logical process is illustrated and its tedium relieved by a myth*^ and by 
elaborate analogies from the art of weaving which also separates, purifies, and 
re-combines.*** Remarks are made on the necessity of thus mingling jest with earnest, 
and of employing concrete imagery or patterns to illustrate abstract thought.*" The 
charge of undue prolixity is anticipated.**^ Our object is the elucidation of sound 
method and for that no briefer treatment of the theme woidd suffice.*** In general, 
Plato tells us, the clever men who proclaim that all things are subject to number and 
measure have neglected to observe that there are two distinct types or ideas of meas- 
urement:**^ the purely relative mathematical measurement of one thing against 
another ,*^^ and the measurement in reference to fixed, absolute standards of the suit- 
able, the just mean or measure in every art and procedure. Long and short as terms 
of censure applied to a philosophical discussion have no meaning except in the latter 
sense. That such absolute standards exist Plato cannot delay to prove except by a 
summary form of argument employed in the same way to cut short discussion in the 
Phcedo and Timcetis.*^^ The proposition to be proved is indissolubly bound up with 
another proposition which the opponent can hardly reject. In this case, as surely as 
the various arts and sciences exist, so surely is the fidrpiov or absolute measure of fit- 
ness a reality. For all arts and sciences postulate it. This simple thought has often 

MOSOOC, «Ai|#q 66(a¥ .... 0tiap ^^fii iv iaiiiovi^ yiyvtvBai the *4ate *^ PhiUlm*^ 27 A, rb JovAtvor ffi« ydvtviv atrtf . The 

y^v«t does not mean that truth, ete., is ** to be seen only word in an allied sense occurs in QorgUUy 519 B. It is pos- 

in di?ine souls/* cf, aupra^ p. 39. In 272 C, ovvayvpithv lible that it did not occur to Plato^s mind in writing 

^ponjo-tMt does not mean ** an ideal totality of individual Phcedo, 99 B, but more probable that he deliberately pre- 

endeavors .... transmitted from generation to genera- f erred the periphrasis which is far more impressive in the 

tion.** The word is used here not only for the first but for context : oAAo iiiv ri ivn rb olrioi' r^ &Kri, oAAo V ixciyo ai^cv of 

the last time. Campbell *8 citation of SophUU 259 D, is r& alrioi^ ov« iv »or* cti| aZrtoK. 

irrelerant; cf, tupra, n. 439. The use of «w«Mi4f proves 4«J See Campbkll on 288 D. 
nothing ; cf, $upra, p. 49. 306 C has nothing to do with the 

modem notion of building up a science by selection. *« In 287 successive dichotomies have distinguished the 

"while useless observations and notions are rejected ;" nor statesman only as the caretaker of the biped human flock, 

with Cratyl, 438 B. The sUtement, 308 E, that the royal ^' remains to define his specific service to this flock, 287 B, 

art puts to death, tov« /uiq Iwatiivwt KOiMirctv, is not an 291 B, 308 Off. 

admission of the "impossibility of proof in moral ques- 464 209 ff. 

tions,*' and in any case is virtually identical with Prota^., ^-.„ .. . ^ . ,. mi.. 1* ^, 

unity of universal science*' is not aflLied in 258E, or ^TlTL'^n^^r^^ ^*" ^^' ^^ ''already- 

aopKitt, 257 C, except as the concept or idea (like any other ^<^^^ w» « c. 07, rhiieb., Z3 D. 

concept) is one " already " in Rep,, 438 C D. The question «» 268 D, 277 ff. m? 288 ff. 

is merely: Shall our dichotomies start from the concept 4M285 D, 286. 

** science** or from some other concept as, e. g,, ifiwiplal ....w>« ., -« .... 

Of, 8oph„ 219A, with Ooro., 4«2BC. *W28S-5. The Kon^a are apparently the Pythagoreans. 

46iTheemploymentofaperiphrasisinP*a««o,99B,for ,*l''^ ^^•* »*«• ^\^'*U!i with 1?^ 531 A, 

the technical term <rvr«W used in the PoUticus, 281 D, ^^^^^^^ «k.m.tpou.^c,, seems to have been overlooked. 

2870, 281 CB, etc, and in the Timcnu, 460, and nowhere 471284D, mv ipa riyirr4o» hfioimt, etc. Phado^ 77 A, cic H 

else, proves nothing. A periphraaU is used for the Idea in iitoimt tlvi, etc. Tim,, 51 D. 
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been miBunderstood.*" It is implied in the doctrine of ideas,*^ in Plato's polemic 
against mere relativity,*'* and even in the remark attributed to Prodicus in PhcedruSy 
267 B, avT09 . . . , &v Set Xiyt^v riyyriv Setp Bi oGre fiaiep&p oire fipax^Vy &\\d 
fierptfop. The fact that it is explicitly stated "for the first time" in the Politicus 
proves no more than does the fact that it is never stated again. Plato happened to 
formulate it only once, but it is clearly involved in Republic^ 531 A, aXXiyXot? 
iLvafierpoOvre^, etc. 

The myth may be profitably compared with the Timoeus^ Philehus^ and Laws, 
but cannot be pressed to yield developments or contradictions of doctrine. Its service 
to the argument is merely to distinguish the mythical ideal of a shepherd of the people, 
who plays providence to his flock, from the modem ruler who leaves other specialists 
to feed, clothe, and house them, and confines himself to his specific task of govern- 
ment*'* In other words, it emphasizes the demand often repeated in Plato for a 
precise definition of the specific function and service of the royal or kingly art ; and, 
as Zeller says, rejects with a touch of irony ideals drawn from a supposed state of 
nature. This ruler is further discriminated, as in the Euthydemus and Oorgias*^ 
from the pretenders or subordinate ministers who usurp his name, the rhetorician,*'' 
the general,*'' the dicast.*'* Lastly, his special task is defined. As implied in the 
Meno and Euthydemus^ and stated in the Republic, he is to teach virtue and incid- 
cate right opinion.*^ And that his teaching may be effective and the seed fall in good 
ground, he is, like the rulers of the Republic and the Laws, to control marriages and 
the propagation of the race — especially with a view to harmonizing and blending the 
oppositions of the energetic and sedate temperaments.*'^ 

The accompanying classification and criticism of forms of government imply no 
change of opinion unless we assume that Plato was bound to repeat himself verbatim. 
The classification of the Republic is first the ideal state governed by philosophic wis- 
dom, whether fiaatXeCa or apurro/cparla,*^ and then in progressive decadence timarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy, tyranny. The Politicus apparently recognizes seven states: 
one, the right state (302 C), the only Polity deserving the name (293 C), in which the 
rulers are iiriar^fiove:. Six others are obtained by distinguishing the good and bad 
forms of the three types recognized in ordinary Greek usage.*" We thus get monarchy 
or royalty, and tyranny, aristocracy, and oligarchy, and democracy, lawful and law- 
less.*'* The differences are due mainly to the necessity of presenting a continuous 

*iiE.g,y by Siebeck, Untenuchunoen Mur Phil. d. 479 306 B. 

Griecheriy pp. 92 ff ., who oTer-emphasises the analogies with mo S08 C D. 

the Wp« of the PhilebuB, ^, ^ ^^ ^^ BepubUe recognises the control of mar- 

4TiThe |t«Tpi'ov y<K«<rt«, 284AB, to which every artist yiag©, iflo, and the importance and difficulty of recon- 

looks, is virtually the idea which he tries to realize, oiling the two temperaments. 803 C. It does not happen 

Qorg-o 503 K to bring the two ideas together. The Lau)$^ 778 A B, does. 

*'4 C/. »pb« «AAijA« four times in 283, 284 with Thecttet., 482445 D. It cannot be a democracy, because ♦iXAro^ov 

160B, 182 B, Parmcn., 164 C. .... «Aif9ov atvyrov clfoi = Pod't., 292 E, iimv oi¥ loKtl 

47S 274, 275. 476 Qorg.f 517 B, 521 D. wk^06t yc ip »6Act ravr^v riiv iwiar^iii^y Swur^v ctroi icn^ovfoi. 

477 3a4D,i^tAyd«m.,289DB. QT. Ooiy., 464-«, 502 B. *^ Rep., iSAD. Pindar., PytA., II, 87. 

47t 304 E, Euthydan,, 290 B. 4M PoHt, 291, 301, 302 C ff. 
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descending scale in the Eepublic. This leaves no place for a good form of democracy 
or a good monarchy apart from the ideal kingdom.*** The fundamental distinction of 
the scientific state once noted, Plato plays freely with the conventional terminology, 
and no inferences can be drawn from his " contradictions." There are countless forms 
of government if one cares to look beyond the conspicuous eiBrj.*^ In the Republic 
the good oligarchy, the aristocracy of the Politicus, is a timarchy. In the Menexentia 
the good democracy of Athens is an aristocracy governed by kings!*" In the 
Laws,*'^ from the historical point of view, all governments are regarded as variations 
of the two mother types, the Persian absolutism and the Athenian democracy. But 
in respect of the ease with which reform may be effected the tyranny ranks first, the 
kingdom second, a certain type of democracy third, and oligarchy last.** I have 
already discussed the significance of the opposition of the two temperaments for the 
definition of the virtues and the antinomies of the minor dialogues.*** Grote strangely 
ignores this when he affirms that these difficulties are not touched in the Politicus. 

THE PHILEBUS 

The Philehus was selected by Dionysius of Halicamassus as a type of Plato's 
simpler Socratic style. The majority of recent critics more plausibly see signs of 
Plato's later manner in the poverty of the dramatic setting, and the curious elabora- 
tion of phrasing and logical framework. The introduction presents again the objections 
to the theory of ideas advanced in the Parmenides^ and, like the Parmenidea, but 
more explicitly, hints that these puzzles are due to the limitations of human reason.*'' 
It bids us disregard them and, assuming ideas, to deal with them and our subject 
according to the true dialectical method set forth in the Phcedrua.*^ It does not 
state that these metaphysical problems must be solved before we can so proceed.*" It 
merely says that we must come to such an understanding about them as will prevent 
the puzzle of the one and many from confusing our inquiry.*** We have no reason to 
look for a solution of them in the subsequent course of the argument. None is given. 
There was, as we have seen, none to offer. *^ The attempts of modem scholars to find 
one are very ingenious.*" But they are not supported by Plato's words, and they 
proceed on the erroneous assumption that he thought it possible to give any other than 
a poetical and mythical account of the absolute, or to say more of the noumenon than 

4MThe PoliUcui does not describe the doTelopment of «w Supra^ n. 70. ^m 15 c, 16 A B. 

one form from the other but merely sUtes the order of 4M cf, ©n this point my criticism of Jackson, A, J. P., 

preference among the lawful and lawless forms of the y6L IX, pp. 279, 280. Even Schneider {Plat, Metaphysik, 

three types. Campbell, Intr., p. xliv, overlooks all this p. 53), ^hose interpretation of this part of the Philebu$ is 

when he treats as proofs of lateness the addition of exoeUent, does not make it clear that the metaphysical 

fimaiXMia as one of the lower forms, and the depression of problem is merely evaded by the assumption of ideas and 

&AtY«px'« below iiuMttparia, ^yie method ittT' ciai|. 

4»/Jep.,544D. 48T288D. iMfl88D. 4»Supra, p. 38. 

*»710K. The paradox, Ti»p«wwMAni» not Un riiv v^Aat, 496 As typesof aU may be cited : Schneideb, Platonische 

TOOK, is literally incompatible with the associations of Metaphytik; Siebece, UnterwuchunoenKurPhilotophieder 

Tvp«yro« in the RepvbUe, but the notion of a reTolutUm Qriecheriy II; Plato' 9 Lehre von der Materie; Henbt 

BOOompIUhed by arbitrary power is found in 501 A, 640 B. Jaceson, Plato'i Later Theory of Ideas, See A. J. P^ 

*^8upr<i^ pp. 11, 18, 15, n. 50. i^i Supra^ pp. 86, 87. Vol. IX, p. 282. 
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that it exists.^ The elaborate apparatus of classifications and categories employed to 
decide whether pleasure or intelligence is more nearly akin to the good is due, apart 
from Plato's interest in dialectical exercise, to his unwillingness to treat the problem 
of the good in isolation. His imagination and religious feeling require him to associate 
the ethical good of man with the principles of order, harmony, measure, beauty, and 
good in the universe. We thus get many interesting analogies with the TimceuSj but 
no solution of the problem of ideas. The direct classification and estimate of the 
different species of pleasure and intelligence, which was all the ethical problem 
required,*^ is subordinated to a larger classification of all things which, however, 
deepens and enriches our conception of the psychological and ontological relations of 
the elements of merely human good and happiness.*** 

The terms of this classification are the Tr^pa?, the airupov^ the fUKr6v or mixture of 
the two, and the alrta or its cause. These terms represent, for the purposes of the 
argument, characteristic Platonic generalizations^ of the ideas naturally associated 
with these words. Whatever else they may mean is at the most suggestion and 
analogy. H^pa^ is a generalization of the idea of limit — whether it be the limitation 
of matter by form, of chaos by the principle of order and measure, of appetite by 
reason, or of the indeterminate genus by a definite number of species and sub-specie& 
It is the idea of the TimceuSj so far as that is conceived as a principle of limit and 
form stamped upon chaos. But it is not the Platonic idea — ^the hypostatization of the 
concept — ^for the purposes of metaphysical theory."* 

The iireipov denotes among other things (1) the indefinite multiplicity of particu- 
lars as opposed to the unity of the idea — a conception found elsewhere in Plato.*" 
Plato generalizes the term a&fia for "matter^' in 29 D. (2) Indeterminate matter as 
opposed to the form or limit that shapes it. In this sense it may be ^'equated'' with 
the space, matter, or mother of all generation in the TinumtSj 50 D.^ (3) Indeterminate 

«97cy. Smsrson, R€pre$erUative Men, ''Plato," ''No wi ThecBteL.Ul B, i**^^^ i^^tfioi rh wKn$t . . . ,tvXXmfi€iw 

power of genioB has ever yet had the smallest success in ci« hf implies the method of PtUleb,, 15, 16. Qf. Rep,, 2S25A; 

explaining existence. The perfect enigma remains. But Polit, 262 D; Soph., 256 E; Parmen,, 158 G. ScHNBn>SB, 

there is an iniustice in assuming this ambition for Plato." p. i, n. 1, notes this meaning, but still insists that the 

MS The net result of the introduction is (19 B) uBtq iirtipov of the Philebtu primarily means indeterminate 

yap iioi Uku rvv ipmriv itBwijt i^f4a« Z««cpan|f , eto. matter, which he rightly shows is not = m^ «r, p. 5 (</. 

4W23C ff Bupra, n. 261), but wrongly denies to be virtually identical 

600SoPUtogenerali«8M^Xi»,J8^»cf.,271,272:i.*^iKric ^*^. «5*<^- ^Ji^^'^'.F' ^.'^^ Timcwa does not 

(in^. Wxr,), ibid., 289E; ^/kvtuciJ, ibid., 290B; Laws, explicitly identify "matter " and 'space" mere^ beoaiue 

miB^Polit., 299D; Rep., 878B; Soph, 221, 222; »W.^a, it do€« not distinctly wparate ^^ See^.^T.P^ 

LawB, 906C, </. Symp., 186C, Oorg., 506A; ^^n'^.ia, Vol.IXp.416. But whether we caU it matter or space, tba 

Laws, 916D; »mV*», Symp., 205B; ip^, ibid., 205 D, and X*^ **^« '"'«'X<«. the mother of generation is one. 

pauim; y4vtoi9, Polit., 261 B, etc. ; Jtoxptruei}, Soph,, 226 C; 60S Siebbck compares it as the antithesis of the idea to 

vttforovpyuci), ibid., 222 C ; KoAoictia, Oorg., 463 B ff. ; the the mii iv, the crcpor of the Sophist, the matter or space of 

comparative degree, rb iia\X6¥ r« xal ^ttoi^, PhiMt.,tA; and the Timanu, the principle of necessity or evil, and the 

many minor examples, PoliL, 279, 280, 289. ^fya koX /uLucptfr. More precisely (p. 89), the Jlwtipov is the 

Ml ScHNEZDEB, p. 138, and Szbbbck, p. 78, make it a mediating link between the •^rtpoi' of the Sophist and the 

mediating principle between the idea and phenomena. x«*P« of the Timceut. Now these terms undoubtedly have 

ButPlatoneverspeaksof the'* idea,** but only of the ideas this in common, that they are variously opposed to the 

or the idea of something, n^pof is itself an idea and is the ideas, but Plato employs them in different connections and 

cause of limit, in any given case, precisely as the idea of we cannot equate them. Siebbck argues (pp. 58 ff.) that 

whiteness is the cause of white, or the idea of dog the the absolute lui ^^ abandoned in the Sophist (258 E) must 

cause of a dog. mean something. He finds it in the absolute hypothesis of 
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physical and chemical "process," as opposed to ideally or mathematically defined 
"states." *•* (4) The insatiate, limitless character of undisciplined desire and appetite^ 
a conception which we have met in the Oorgias.^ 

The fwcrhv is the mixture or union of w^pa^ and airetpov in any or all of these 
senses giving rise to various yepiaei^^ both in the world of matter and in souls.'^ As 
the union of matter and form it may be "equated" with the "ofFspring" of the idea 
and the "mother" in the TimcBtis.^ As the mixed life of pleasure and intelligence it 
obviously may not."* 

AlrCa is the principle of cause in general, and in particular the cause of the due 
mixture of pleasure and intelligence in the happy life."* In the one sense it may be 
identified with the Demiurgus who embodies the principle of cause in the TimcBus.^^^ 
The ultimate cause is conceived by Plato as beneficial intelligence which is virtually 
synonymous with the good. He intentionally confounds the good in human life with 
the good in the universe. It is possible, then, to say that God, or the good, or 
beneficent intelligence is the cause alike of the cosmos or ordered world and of the 
well ordered life.'" We may identify the supreme mind (vow) with the Demiurgus of 
the Timosus and the Idea of Good in the JRepublic. We may conceive the ideas as 
thoughts of God, identify God with the sum of his thoughts (wirjai^ po'qaeaif:) and so 
bring the ideas under the principle of alrCa as not only formal but efficient causes."" 
But in all this we are mechanically "equating" the terminology and imagery — the 
literary machinery, so to speak, of three distinct lines of thought in three different 
dialogues, for the sake of attributing to Plato a rigid and ingenious metaphysical 
system wholly foreign to his spirit. 

We have already discussed the psychology and the main ethical argument of the 

the Parmenides as the antithesis of the Iv regarded as the ment and measnre are spoken of in connection with the 

symbol of the principle of the ideas. From this it is an ideas, and movement and measure imply space t 

easy step to identifying it with matter which is also the ^Philtb,, 24 B, 25 C, 26 A. 

antithesis of the idea. Bat it is not tme that the absolute 606 27 E, Si A, GarOn 492-4, §upr<i^ p. 24. 

i^k ip most mean something. Plato's rejection of it in the 506 27 D, 25 E, 26 B, ««i iv ^x«»* «« wi^wokka, which alone 

SophUt is sincere, and is confirmed by the Parmenida refutes the equation, i«ipoir = matter. 

which makes it unspeakable and unthinkable. The abso- 507 50 D 

lute Si', as we have seen, was reinstated for religious and KA.rr.u * i n u*. x ^i 1 ^u 

. i „.. ., ^„,.,^«„ .„ 14. «„ u» ».-«« ..kn^^..!,^*. «.# W8 There is a slight equivocation in the assumption 

metaphysic«a purposes, as it is by numy philosophers of „ ^ ,,^ intelligence 

every age. There was no such motive for forcing a mean- ll, ' """""»« ini*ou mo ui piooau™ au« iuvo^l^s^vv 

ing upon the absolute ^ii *^ and the identification of it ^^""^^ ^J^Zn "*'^*'' 

with matter is, as we have seen, quite impossible. {Supra, «»26B,23D,64C. 

n^ 261.) (10 In 30 D the fiaaikut^v ^x^r, etc., = the soul of the 

SnsECK then proceeds to associate the logical a vctpor world, and the miriat ^vvofiip — the Demiurgus. 
and the «^r<por with space and to attribute to Plato an ^^^Cf. Idea of Good, pp. 188, 189, n. 2. 

** intelligible ** as well as a phenomenal space by pressing 619 Schneideb identifies Ood not with the Idea of Good, 

all passages in which the logical relations of concepts are but with the ideas. The ideas, he argues, must be real and 

expressed in spatial terms (p. 90). As the human mind they must be thoughts. They are, therefore, thoughts of 

naturally thinks logidal determinations in spatial im- Qod. We have already considered this theory, tupra, p. 38. 

agery, he has no difficulty in finding such passages. But It is for the modem systematic philosopher the most 

plainly the method is vicious. We cannot infer an Intel- plausible escape from the difficulty of positing two dis- 

ligible ** space** or the identity of Binpoy and space tinct tummena, Qod and the Ideas. Perhaps Plato would 

because the ideas are spoken of as '' living apart,** or have accepted it, if it had been presented to him. Unlike 

''included** in a larger idea, or because the method of the majority of its advocates, Schnbidkb does not misin- 

dichotomy proceeds to the right and leaves on the left the terpret particular passages in order to support it. He 

other of the particular idea pursued. StiU less can we merely combines and equates lines of thought which Plato 

infer it from the roi|Ht rtfvof , or from the fact that move- left unfinished and distinct. 
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PhilebiiSj and seen that neither contradicts or appreciably modifies the doctrine of the 
earlier dialogues."' There remains only the question whether the demonstration of 
the unreality of pleasure presupposes, or, as Zeller still maintains, is presupposed by, 
the shorter proof of the Republic. Believing that the Philebus is probably late, I am 
logically committed to the first branch of the alternative. But this opinion is entirely 
compatible with the view that the differences between the two treatments of the theme 
are not in themselves sufficient to show which must be the earlier. It is impossible 
to determine a priori whether the slighter treatment is an anticipation or a r6sum6 of 
the fuller discussion. The main doctrine was always a part of Plato^s thought, as 
appears from the OorgiaSj the Phcedo, and the Ph(Bdru8^^* The differences between 
the Bepublic and the Philebus have been much exaggerated. The abbreviation of 
the argument in the Republic is sufficiently explained by the subordinate place which 
it occupies in the scheme of the entire work. It affords no proof of the date, and no 
presumption even of a change of doctrine."* 

THE THEiETETUS 

The date of the Theodetus has been much debated on external grounds. "• Its 
wealth of thought and dramatic vivacity of style make it one of the most difficult 
dialogues to classify. In psychological depth and dialectical acuteness it ranks with 
the Sophist, Philebus, and Parmenides, many of the thoughts of which it anticipates 
or suggests."^ But it has nothing of their dogmatic finality of manner. Socrates is 
still the midwife delivering ingenuous youth of opinions which fail to stand the test 
of the elenchus. And the conclusion is an avowal of Socratic ignorance."* 

Before losing ourselves in details we must recall why this is so. There are two 
reasons: (1) The formal quest for an absolute definition always fails in Plato."* (2) 
It is not possible to define knowledge or explain error. We can only describe and 
classify different stages of cognition and various forms of error. All seemingly intel- 
ligible explanation rests on material images, like Plato^s figure of the wax tablets and 
the aviary. But these analogies either commit us to sheer materialism and the flowing 
philosophy, or they explain nothing. No spatial image can represent the synthetic 

K13 Supray pp. 24, 45, 45 ff. that the Republic is not*yet acquainted with the thought 

6ii SupTit, p. 24. ^^^ ^® neutral state implies not abeolate quiet in the 

KiKQ v^w.. Kjo rru *• u 41. 1 body, but slight motions which do not cross the threshold 

6i5See Zbllbb, p. 518. The question whether pleasure - . D*.i.u*i. u^'i i«j'd r>^ 

., ... J ,« r#^Bx J 4 1. -a of consciousness. But the thought IS implied in Bq>. Cf, 

or ^p^io^if is the good {Rep,^ 505 B) need not be a specific ^^^ -^ v *• j 

reference to the Philebua, It is virtually raised in the *^^*^ "' ^* 

ProtaooroM and QotvioM, Zeller's toble of agreements be- *"8ee Zeujeb, p. 406, n. 1 ; Campbbll's IntroducUon; 

tween the Rep, and Phileb, merely proves the unity of Lutoblawski, p. 385. It is on the whole more probable 

Plato*s thought. Bcp., 584D-585A-E, 586A-C, which he that the battle in which Thestetus was wounded belongs 

cites, present, at the most, different imagery. The thoughts to the Corinthian war, 894-387, than to the year 368. 

are in the Philebw, That the PhiMma does not refer spe- 517 c/. tupra, pp. 83, 34, 55, nn. 179, 182, 389. 

ciflcally to the Idea of Good is no stranger than is the fact ..o , jo « ^ai 4 u onn -p 01 a n 

that no other dialogue does. On the other hand Lutob- " "^ ^'' IfSl^B, ZOBB, ZIOC. 

LAWSKi*s objection (p. 470) that the difficulty, /?ep., 506B, Bi'Cy. »upra^ p. 13, p. 16, n. 86. Jowett says, Vol. Y, 

that the sought-for ^p6vr^K% is ^p^m^viv rov ayotfov is disposed p. 119 : *' We cannot suppose that Plato thought a deflni- 

of by our observation that the reference, if reference there tion of knowledge to be impossible/' But it is impossible, 

must be, is to the CharmideB^ tupra^ n. 61. Jackson argues and that for the very reasons suggested by Plato. 
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unity of consciousness and memory. None can explain -the comparison of past and 
present impressions in an unextended focal point of consciousness. None can repre- 
sent except in the vaguest poetic figure ^^ a psychical mechanism that now operates 
correctly, yielding right opinion, and now incorrectly, resulting in error."* On the 
other hand, if we invoke the absolute unity of mind behind our imagined mechanism, 
we are merely moving in a circle. We reaffirm our faith in the immaterial soul, but 
we can oSer no intelligible explanation of degrees in cognition or of the psychological 
process of error."* 

The quest for a definition, then, fails, as Plato expected it to do. But the analysis 
is carried far enough (1) to refute to Plato's Satisfaction all psychologies of pure mate- 
rialism or relativism ;"* (2) to justify a purely logical and practical treatment of the 
fiif 6vj -^reuS^ Srffa, and similar fallacies in the Sophist^ This and the immense 
wealth of psychological suggestion scattered by the way are the chief positive results 
of the dialogue."' 

It has been repeatedly analyzed in detail."* As in the Oorgias and Philebus,*^ 
much of the argument is purely dramatic, directed only against the cruder forms of 
the theory combated. "• The ingenious attempts to reconstruct the doctrines of con- 
temporary thinkers from Plato's polemic are more apt to confuse our understanding of 
Plato than to add to our knowledge of Protagoras, Aristippus, or Antisthenes."* As 
Professor Campbell says: "Whoever the contemporaries were to whom Plato refers as 
the disciples of Protagoras, he aims beyond them at the whole relative side of Greek 
thought of which Heraclitus was the most prominent exponent." 

The identification of the avOpanrof: yLdrpov, the irdvra pel^ and the definition that 
knowledge is sensible perception, is a part of Plato's literary machinery which we 
must accept untroubled by nice historic scruples. The avOpamof; fidrpop is not a 
scientific or philosophic principle, but a rhetorical paradox or truism embodying a 

»» Cf, Tim,, 87 AB, with Thecetet,, 194 B. 624 cf. aupra, p. 55. 

Ml Zellbb, p. 590, thinks that the section on ^tv6nf W^* 6S5 On its relation to the theory of ideas cf. mpra, p. SS. 

is an indirect refutation of the definition that knowledge «». .r^ «> ^, ^ , ^^ 

I, iKnKn Uta. He «.7S that the diffloalty of .xplainiDc '" B' B°»™' N*™"' Campbeli., Jow.tt.Qeo™. etc 

false opinion arises only from the assumption that knowl- ^^Shipra, n. 137. 

edge is " right opinion." That is not so, either absolutely .^^ . „ . . „ ., , - -.^ ^ 

or in Plato. The ultimate difficulty is : if the mind appre- , »» Supra, n. 7. Note especiaUy the tone of 1»^ 

hends as a psychic unit, how U mU-appreKefman, as dis- ^J^«f« avowedly eristic arguments are employed against 

tinguished from non-apprehension, possible I Bonitz is *^« ^^^^fj ^^^^V^J^il^,^' l''^"'' *!J,^ •*'*^'*- ^^JT? 

undoubtedly right in affirming that the question for Plato ^^ persiflage of 156, 157, W7 A, 179, 180. Natoep, PAOoZ., VoL 

is not so much the fact or possibUity of error as the psycho- ^^ ^ 263, thinks 161 B-166 E a parody of Antisthenes s attack 

logical explanation. (Pp. 83, 89. Qf. my paper, De Pla- «f Protegoras, 16^ C being Protagoras s defense. Any aUu- 

tanit idearum doctrina, pp. 17-19.) The length of the ^^o"* ^ «'«*»« may be in a sense a parody of Antisthenes 

" digression '» is justified by the interest attached to the <>' «' '^^ <>*^«^ «'i«*»^ contemporary. Protagoras himself is 

problem of ^«v«i|* 66$a and the psychological analysis that ^presented as employing the ^n Sk quibble, 167 A. Qf. 

it provokes. It is a "digression" and a negative result «»pra, n. 405, and .BiUAydcm., 286 C. 

only for those who naively assume that Plato himself ex- 6S9See Natokp*s acute Farackunoen zur 0e9chicMe de» 

pected to reach a positive definiUon. ErkenntnUsproblenu im AUerthum, and his "Protagoras 

5«184CD,aOOAB. and sein Doppelg&nger," Pkilotogtu, Vol. L, pp. 262 ff. 

BOfifupro, p. 34, n. 283. Qf, Theatet.,lSiC S. Up to 188 C Natorp*8 analyses retain their value, even if we doubt 

the identity of Jvtoni/uLii and oio-tfiio-if is refuted only so far the possibility of reconstructing* Protagoras. For Antis- 

as it depends on extreme Protagorean relativity or Hera- thenes and the TheatetuM see the phantastic conjectures of 

cliteanism, which makes all thought and speech impossible. Jokl, Der echU und der xenopkontitche SokraUt, Vol. 11, 

Kara y« ri|v rov vavra muftiv^i ^tf#o3or. PP* 839 ff. 
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practical tendency of the age repugnant to Plato^s taste and feeling. This seems to 
be overlooked in the controversy between Natorp {PhilologuSy 50) and Gbmperz, as to 
the meaning of the formula. Plato, as Natorp shows, explicitly affirms the thought to 
be: things are to (each and every) man as they appear to him. If sugar tastes bitter 
to the sick man, it is bitter to him — there is no other test. But there is no evidence 
and no probability that Protagoras had systematically drawn out the consequences of 
generalizing this proposition in its application to ethical and logical truths. He did 
not need to ask himself whether he meant by avdpasnny: this, that and the other 
man, or human cognitive faculties in general. He took Xm-a, as he found it in Greek 
idiom, without distinguishing things, qualities, and truths — though his simplest 
examples would naturally be qualities. By i? he presumably meant "that," but 
"that" and "how" are closely associated in Greek idiom and are often confounded in 
popular not to say in Platonic usage. If he used ^alvercu and ^avratrla he probably did 
not distinguish the "it seems to me" of actual sensation from the "it seems to me" of 
any opinion,*" and Plato avails himself of the ambiguity for the half serious irepirpoirif 
that since Protagoras's "truth" does not seem true to the majority, it is admitted by 
Protagoras himself to be oftener false than true.*" 

Hdirra pel Plato himself accepts for the phenomenal world.*** As a metaphysical 
dogma it is tantamount to materialism in that all materialists are more or less con- 
sciously Heracliteans, though all Heracliteans need not be materialists.*** As a neo- 
Heraclitean paradox it is the negation of the ideas, of the universal, of rational logic 
and speech.*** As a rhetorical formula it is the symbol of the restless spirit of innova- 
tion which Plato detested.*** Before generalizing and restating for serious refutation 
what he conceives to be the common psychological presuppositions of these catchwords, 
Plato covers them with persiflage and assails them with arguments which he admits to 
be rhetorical and eristic. There is no probability that the representatives of these 
doctrines could have explained their meaning or defended themselves as well as Plato 
has done it for them. So far as we know, he is the first thinker who was capable of 
distinguishing, dividing, classifying, and generalizing ideas, of noting the affinities 
and differences of philosophic doctrines, and of translating them freely into different 
terminologies. All other early thinkers, like the majority of thinkers always, are the 
prisoners of their formulas and can only abound in their own sense. Plato, as 
Emerson says, "needs no barbaric war paint, for he can define and divide," and he 
delights to prick with the keen point of his dialectic the bubbles of imagery, rhetoric, 
and antithesis blown by his predecessors. Heraclitus means well when he says that 
the one is united by disunion,*** or that the hands at once draw and repel the bow.**' 
But the epigram vanishes under logical analysis. The pre-Socratics discourse, in a 

^ Cf. tupra, p. 48. km Cratyl, 490, 440; TKeaUet., 179, 180; Soph,, 248 D. 

Ml 170, 171. Of, Euthyd,, 286 C, ««i row* rt a'AAovt ivar^iwmv 516 Patee, PkUo and PkUoMim, pp. 16-2a 

^^avrh,^6r. . 5» fl^mp., 187 A. 

M2Oa<yl.,4a9D;flymp.,207D;rim«i«,p««m. MTBep.,4»B. The saying is HT«.Uto«i In tooe. 
M3Tfc«e<c«.,155B,158A. 
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fine imaged style, about Being, but a plain man can not be sure of their meaning.*" 
Absolute formulas, like Trdvra /kt, wav &, irdvrtov fidrpov avdpcyjro^^ have an imposing 
sound, but if we press for their interpretation, prove to be either truisms or paradoxes, 
destructive of intelligible speech.** 

It is an ingenious sport to construct for Protagoras some subtle and nicely 
guarded modem system of phenomenalism. But we must then pass over the purely 
dramatic parts of Plato's discussion, and limit ourselves to his final and seriously meant 
arguments against the psychology of materialism and the logic of relativism. There 
are two such arguments which neither Plato nor his critics are careful to distinguish 
sharply: (1) The first is that the senses are organs of mind and that sense perception 
itself implies the "soul" or some central "synthetic unity."*^ This, if fully under- 
stood, is conclusive against the sensationist materialism of Condillac's statue. But 
Plato's chief interest is in the second argument derived from this. (2) The objects 
of each sense we can perceive only through the specific organ of that sense.*" But 
the general common categories of Being, not-Being, number, likeness, difference, the 
same, and the other,*^ as also ethical universals, and the abstract definitions of sensuous 
qualities*** are apprehended without subsidiary organs solely through the action of the 
mind, and its reflections on the contradictions of sense. Availing himself of the 
double meaning of ova (a (1) logical essence, (2) reality, truth, Plato argues, as in the 
Phcedo^ that truth and reality are attained only by the "pure" thought of the soul 
acting independently of the body. 

A modem Thesetetus, of course, might deny that abstract thought has no bodily 
organ, or that its objects are more "real" than the perceptions of sense. But the 
absolute identification of ala-$r}(ri^ and iirurrruMi is sufficiently refuted, and the suggest- 
iveness of this definition having been exhausted, a fresh start is made with the 
definition "knowledge is tme opinion." But this implies that we understand erroneous 
opinion, and error proves to be inexplicable. The attempt to explain it calls forth 
many interesting analogies and distinctions.*** One large class of errors is accounted 
for as arising from the wrong reference of present sensations to stored up memory 
images.*** The distinction between latent or potential and actual knowledge postpones 
the final difficulty.**^ But in the end it must be faced: error as a matter of fact occurs 
in "pure" thought How can pure thought misapprehend its object? A bodiless 
intelligence either touches or does not touch the object of thought We can understand 

u> Soph,^ 242, 24S. nerres, but Empedocles " already ** remarked of the senses, 

wOratyL, 490,440; Tkecettt, 18SAB, ITODE; AllpA., ov «waa#«4 tA aXijA-i^ jcpcVtiir, Tfceopfcr. »cn«., 7. 1)ar. 600. 
2*9CD. 542185CD. 643188AB. Cy.««i)ra,im.221and222. 

«r eovpctotf twocc, miavi^tit ryiccfi|yr«t, oAAa §ifi cif /uliot nva 

U^or, €tTt ^x^v €lT« o T» «€t ««Attr, »•«•« TtLvra. $vyTtivi, etc. *** ^' ««iw«h p. 55; n. 520 with text. 

M1185AC. LuTOSLAWBKi, pp.278, 872, fancies that this . »*»1»MW. The memory image is treated as knowledge, 

is an anticipation of the modem '' law of specific energies «t^^>'«** 

of the senses,** ** already *' glanced at in /Sep., 352 E, Irat M7197. This is the distinction invoked in EtUhyd., 277, 

showing progress in the formulation here. The modem 278, to meet the eristic fallacy of the altemativt cia^ra* % 

Uw ooold not be anticipated without knowledge of the /ul^ cUtfrai. 
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the confosion of one object with another, the misplacement of cognitions, only in 
terms of spatial imagery which, if accepted literally, is materialism again, and if taken 
as a symbol implies the synthetic unity of mind behind it, and so renews the pozzle in 
infinite regress."* Modem metaphysicians evade the difficulty by assuming an infinite 
thought of which our erring thought is a part. Their task then is to preserve the 
individuality of a consciousness that is part of another mind. This problem disappears 
in a mist of theistic language enveloping pantheistic doctrine. Plato does not soar to 
these heights, but having carried the psychological analysis to the limit, he disposes 
of the equation, hrurr'qfir} = \ay09 aXiytfiy?, by pointing out a sharp practical distinction 
between knowledge and right opinion. True opinions may be imparted by persuasion 
and hearsay about things which we can know only if we have seen them.*" 

The third and final suggestion is that knowledge is right opinion coupled with 
\6yo^J^ This is for practical purposes substantially Plato's own view."* Tran- 
scendentally knowledge is the apprehension of the idea. In human life it is the 
dialectician's reasoned mastery of his opinions implying stability, consistency, and the 
power to render exact account of beliefs. Plato reserves the terms knowledge, 
intelligence, pure reason, for the man who co-ordinates his opinions, unifies them by 
systematic reference to higher principles, ideals, and "ideas," and who can defend 
them in fair argument against all comers.*" This is not a definition, but it is quite as 
good a description as the most modem of his critics can produce. This view is set 
forth in the Bepublic in the context necessary to make it intelligible. It would not 
have suited Plato's design to repeat or anticipate that description in the Theadetus 
which is cast in the form of a dialogue of search. Moreover, it is one thing to give a 
general definition of knowledge and another thing to describe the state of mind to 
which the term science or knowledge Kar* i^oxffv is applicable. Sensible perception 
is not a synonym or definition of knowledge, nor, according to Plato, knowledge in the 
highest sense. But it is the most certain and the only knowledge we possess of some 
kinds of objects. And the recognition of this fact in various passages of the Thecetetus 
would in itself make a satisfactory all-inclusive definition of knowledge impossible.*** 

Accordingly Plato brings the dialogue to a plausible conclusion by discussing 
(and rejecting) various possible meanings of X^o?, none of which yields a good defini- 

BM 200 A B. The oriirinal awopim, arose from the anme- ix*^^ k6yov 6ovvi is opposed to i9wr4|l^, In ethics fixed, 

diated antithesis tiiiwtu ii ^i| <i3^«t - a conscious fallacy, stable, true opinion is yirtnally a synonym of ^pitntvit : 

as the langoage of IMS A and Euthyd.^ 2T7, 278, shows. Psy- l«atM, 65SA, ^p6ia^iv M koI iAiftfttv <^af ^<^aiovff. Strictly 

chology is enriched, and the practical fallacy is disposed speaking, there are three grades: (1) casual right opinion ; 

of, by the distinction of grades and kinds of cognition, bnt in (2) right opinion fixed by jndicions education from youth ; 

the end our analysis brings ns to an indivisible act of (8) right opinion fixed and confirmed by the higher ednoa- 

psychic apprehension which either is or is not. tion and accompanied by the ability <ovr«t Atfyoir. Bnt Plato 

M»20i B; Orote triumphs in the admission that sense- Is not careful to distinguish the last two. They are both 

perception is, after all, sometimes knowledge; ef. tvpro, i^ivifiot, (Meno, 96 A ; Rep.^ 430 B, reading /uL^vtMor). InPoIil., 

n. S24. 800 C, ak^ M^or iitri. ^c^aiMacM« cannot be referred exclu- 

MO 201 CD. sively to the phUosophic virtue with Zkllkb (p. 596). It 

uiThe Timanu (51 D) sharply distinguishes yovt and includes the yirtuesof fixed habit guided from above, as 

iJiil9nt W^«, but adds rb iiiv id fitr' oXifBovt Arfyov, rb 6i Hioyov. appears, c. g., from the reservation m y iv voAcr«>, 809 B, 

In the Meno, 96 A, right opinions became knowledge when which is precisely equivalent to woAtTutifr y in Rep,, 480 E. 

bound •iTiof koytaii^. In 8wmp,, 20Z A, )^« ao^«<ciy * £r«v ro$ U2 Supr<i, p. 17 ; n. 91 with text. MS^iipni, n. 548. 
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tion.^ Socrates has heard a theory that the first elements of things are simple and 
not objects of knowledge. For knowledge implies giving and taking an account, and 
no account can be given of elements beyond naming them. They will not admit any 
other predicate."* In this paragraph we may discover allusions to Antisthenes's paradox 
about predication and definition, to current philosophies of materialism, and to 
mechanical interpretations of Plato^s own formula Bovvat re xal B^^aaOat \dyop. But 
whatever Plato's secondary literary intentions, his main purpose is to present a 
serious psychological and metaphysical problem. Is the whole the sum of its parts 
except in mathematics? Can the world be explained as a mechanical summation of 
elements? The problem presents itself to us in psychology and cosmogony."* Plato 
treats it in dialectical abstraction, taking the syllable and its letters ^ elements,'' 
<rroix€ia) as representatives of elements and compounds. He decides (1) that the 
syllable is not the mere equivalent of its elements, but a new emergent form and dis- 
tinct idea; (2) that, whether this be so or not, the elements and the syllable are equally 
knowable and unknowable. For if the syllable is the sum of the elements it cannot 
be known if they are not. And if it is a new unity it is as elemental as they and can- 
not be explained by resolution into its parts. 

The second conclusion disposes of the proposed definition. The first, as we have 
already seen, is a suggestion of the doctrine of ideas as against philosophies of 
mechanical materialism."' But we are not therefore justified in making this episode 
the chief purpose of the dialogue. Two other possible meanings of Xrfyw are shown to 
yield no result, and the dialogue closes with the Socratic moral that we are at least 
wiser for knowing that we do not know. 

THE PBLfiDRUS 

The Phcedrus, with its profusion of ideas, its rich technical and poetical vocabu- 
lary, and its singular coincidences with the Laws^ and Timceus^^ makes the impres- 
sion of a mature work. This impression is confirmed by Sprach'Statistiky and by the 
fact that it directly parodies a sentence of Isocrates's Panegyricus published in 380."° 
It is possible to say that the thoughts are merely sketched in a ''program'' of future 
work ; that the dithyrambic vocabulary is due to the theme ; and that the phrase of 
Isocrates is taken from an older, common source."^ Anything may be said in debate. 

KM LuTOBLAWBKi (p. 871) argoes that the Tkeateiut re- bw 208. 

Jecting A^yo«, etc., contradicts the opinion "provisionally" 556 e. g,^ Wuhdt's psychology diflPers from that of the 

received in Jfcm>.98A,5ymp.,202A, and Pfc«do,96B. He pure associationists chiefly in that he insUte that the whole 

fails to note (1) that this "provisional" view recurs in the i^ no^ the sum of its parts - i)JC it Uni^v iv n ytYOKb« «tao« 

TtnuetM, (2) that Phcsdo^WB, is an ironical summary of 1^4^^ ^^ ^vrb avrov txov, TKeatetuM, 203 E. 

materialism and is irrelevant here, (3) that the omission of (57 Q^j^f, nn. 227 228 with text.* 

•4TUI which surprises him (p. 378) is presumably intentional j^, ^is n a«vJ. ^n.^.^ At^ 

and minimises the contradiction. Plato does not intend to ^ , /T' 'T , -"in,^.^, ew. 

"define'* knowledge, but he is careful not to contradict the "• ^ ^^^ «*y*« ^' *^« °*5^^- 

practical description of it given in the RepubUc. The «» 287 A, rd t. «5 <r,iucpi, ^n^Ka k«« ra M«yiA» cuMpa 

phrase «ow«4 rt «a M^aa««« A^r is mentioned as a conditio *•*"• " *PX«^*. etc. I$oc. Pan., 8, mai ra rt ntyika r«v«ii4 

tine qua nan of knowledge (202 C), but only in connection '•'^~ "^ r*** ''''^'* "^'•^ '•^"•'•*' «" ~ " '•^~* 

with the rejected theory of elements, and its fuU dialeoU- **"'•** ^^^**^^» «*«• 

eal siguiflcanoe is not developed. ^i Qompxbz, Uebcr neu/ere PUUo-Fonehung, 
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But there is an end to all use of Isocratean parallels if we cannot infer that the Phcedrus 
is later than a work which it explicitly parodies. 

If we assume Lysias, who died in 378, to be still living, the date may be still 
more precisely determined to about the year 879. The strongest confirmation of this 
date is the weakness of the arguments for an earlier date, which it is hard to take 
seriously. The politician who recently called Lysias a \oyoypcuf>o^ need not have been 
Archinos, and, if he was, Platp's use of Ivajx^ niay be merely dramatic.*** Thci 
patronizing commendation of ^ocrates at the end^ is not incompatible with a sly 
parody of his Gorgian style, nor even with the sharp rap on the knuckles administered 
to him (if it is Isocrates) at the close of the Euthydemus. Still less can we say that 
Plato and Isocrates could never have been friends after the declaration at the close of 
the tract against the Sophists that virtue cannot be taught, or, for that matter, after 
any other polemical innuendo in their works. Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Frederick 
Harrison, Herbert Spencer, and other knights of nineteenth-century polemics, com- 
bined much sharper thrusts than these with the interchange of courteous or slightly 
ironical compliments. 

Our chief concern, however, is with arguments drawn from the thought. We 
have already seen that the dialectical method of the Phcedrus is not appreciably less 
mature than that of the Philehus or the Sophist^ and that, on the other hand, there 
is nothing in the psychology or ethics of the Phcedrus that necessarily fixes its rela- 
tion to the Republic^ the Phcedo, or the Symposium,^ What can be said, then, of 
the attempts of distinguished scholars to show that the thought of the Phcedrus dates it 
circa 892, or even ten years earlier? The only one that calls for serious consideration 
is Natorp's argument"* that the immaturity of the Phcedrus is proved by the absence 
of the notion of a supreme science, or of ultimate categories found in the Symposium^ 
Republic, Sophist, and even in the Euthydemus. The answer is that such a notion 
never appears in Plato except in some special form adapted to a particular argument. 
Natorp includes very different things under this rubric. The supreme science of the 
Symposium is merely the knowledge of the idea — of the idea of beauty as distin- 
guished from particular beauties. That of the Republic is knowledge of the idea — 
of the idea of good as the aKoird^ or aim of true statesmanship. That of the Euthyde^ 
mu3 is in one place by implication dialectic (290 C), in another the ''political art'' 
(291 C). In other passages the unity of science is merely the unity of the concept or 
idea, hrum^fit).^^ The ontological categories of the Thecetetus, Sophist, and Parmeni- 
des belong to a different line of thought and have a mainly logical significance. They 
are connected with the notion of a universal science only in so far as they are appre- 
hended and discriminated by dialectic. Now the subject of the Phcedrus did not call 
for the explicit assumption either of supreme categories or a universal science. The 
chief point in the myth, ignored by Natorp and the majority of commentators, is th|it 

M32S7C. BMfifupra, n. ST7. MSfttpra, pp. 19,43; n. 152. 

MS 279 A, rov« Atfyovt oXt vvp Jvixtipct may weU be the •» Hssmbs, Vol. XXXV, pp. 406 ff. 

Panegyricua^ bat might be anything. M7 Supra, n. 400. 
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the ecstasy of love is due to a speciality of the idea of beauty. Unlike other ideas, it 
is represented in this world by a not wholly inadequate copy, the sight of which recalls 
the beatific vision of the original."* The proof of immortality requires only the 
categories of the self-moved and that moved by another."* The absence of other 
abstract logical categories proves no more here than it does in the Laws. The method 
of dialectic is described in its relation to rhetoric, which is regarded as an art of 
deceptive dialectic or almost eristic."® There is no occasion for going back to ultimate 
categories or hypothesis beyond hypothesis The subject about which it is desired to 
effect persuasion is the starting-point."^ The rhetorician's art is to bring this under 
a definition or category from which there is a plausible transition to praise or blame.*" 
So even in the Philehu8 the account of the true dialectical method starts from the 
concrete aireipov to be investigated, or the idea, the &, that it reveals to inspection, and 
says nothing there of ontological categories, ultimate hypothesis, or a supreme science."' 
The Philebus is not for that reason less mature than the Phcedo.^^* Plato cannot 
always delay to tabulate ultimate categories or to reaffirm the unity of science, whether 
it be (1) as dialectic, (2) as the vision of the idea, or (3) as the "political art" 

Natorp's other arguments merely confirm our main position by illustrating once 
more, and typically, the desperate straits to which an acute scholar is reduced in the 
attempt to date the dialogues by their thought. For example, there is obviously no 
connection between the remark that those who affirm that ^pdvqav; is the chief good 
are unable to define what ^pdvqais; (Rep.^ 505 B), and the enthusiastic declaration that 
if wisdom {i^pdvqais;) could be seen by mortal eyes (as beauty in some measure can) it 
would enkindle Sai/od? .... ipoyra^ (Phcedr.^ 250 D). Yet Natorp regards the first 
passage as a distinct criticism of and advance upon the latter. But the Phcedrus pas- 
sage merely says that ^pdvqcv;^ if we could only see it, would be still more lovable 
than beauty. It does not affirm it to be the chief of goods, and, if it did, need not 
for that reason precede the RepubliCy unless we are to say the same of Laws^ 631 C.*" 

Again, in 245 C the unctuous phrase SavoZ^ fih iirurrof:, ao<f>oh Bk Tnarrj is said to 
mark Plato's early, unscientific mood, because mature Platonism ranks knowledge 
above 'irlaris;. But plainly a religious thinker may affirm the superiority of knowledge 
to belief and yet indulge himself in the ironical declaration that the "clever" will 
disbelieve, but the wise believe, his proof of immortality. Similarly in 247 C the 
statement that no poet has ever worthily sung the region above the heavens is taken 
to prove that the passage is Plato's first exposition of the theory of ideas. But such 

M8250BCD. BM245C. in common with the five categorits of the SophiMt, the 

»A*tfi TV —11.1. oi.-^<»ATVTkLi.*i I'ji. soprome science of the aympotium^ot the V9i$t9i* of the 

670261 D with SophiMt, 250 D. Rhetonc is generalized to p;J^^ ^^^ ^^ Retmblic, 
include dialectic and eristiojost as in /S(>p^'«<, 222, 223, vttf** ^^ 

rov^uci^ embraces aU forms of rhetoric, the higgUng of the '^^* Phtzdr., 250 D, seems destined to mismterpreteUon. 

market, the Lucianic art of the parasite, and the whole Lutoslawsm, p. 839, misses the meaning altogether, ai^ 

teaching and eristic of the Sophists. ^©bn, pp. 212, 218. actually takes ««iww ep^raf (understand- 

ing l*t¥oyk in a bad sense) as Plato^s reason why we have no 

6T1 26SDK 6TS285. 286 A. 57I16CDE. ^j^j^ ^^^ ^^ ^ti,„ j^^ than beauty, and objects thai 
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a prelude is a mere commonplace of rhetoric, as in Phcedo^ 108 C ; Jfeno, 239 C ; 
PoW., 2690. 

The argument that dialectic is first introduced as a new term in 266 C will not 
bear scrutiny. In Philebtis, 53 E, Ipoed rov is introduced still more circumstantially. 
The ideas are a dream in Cratyl.j 439 C; dialectic is dramatically led up to in Cratyl^ 
390; and in Sophist, 265, 266, an elaborate explanation has to be given of what is taken 
for granted in the phrase ^ai/Tcur/Aara deta, Bep.j 532 C.^^ Natorp says *'der Begriff 
Dialektik ist im Oorgias noch nicht geprAgt, sondem erst im Phcedrus.^^ But 
SidXJyeaOcu is contrasted with prfropuc^ in the Oorgias^ 448 D, and the term ZtaKucrir 
K&i-rj^ if I may trust my memory and Ast, does not happen to occur in the Symposium^ 
ThecetetuSj Timceus^ ParmenideSj Phcedo, Philebus^ or Laws. It is begging the 
question, then, to assume that SiaX^eadcu in the Oorgias does not connote true Pla- 
tonic BiaXeKTuc'q, but only Socratic conversation. There is not a word about *'dAmo- 
nischen &aX£«rro9'' in Symp., 202 E, 203 A, and the notion of philosophy as the seeking 
rather than the attainment of knowledge occurs not only in Symp.^ 203 D- 204 B, 
"after" the PhcedruSy but in Lysis^ 218 A. As for Xdyo^v r^viy, it is any **art of 
words," whether actual or ideal rhetoric, dialectic, or even eristic.*" It is uncritical to 
press the various meanings which different contexts lend to such a general expression. 
Rhetoric is called the Xdytov r^vtf in 260 D, but Socrates immediately adds that there 
is no true X^av rdx^ ovev rov aXrjOelaif; ^Oat; t. e., without dialectic. There is, then, 
no inconsistency between this and the use of rfj^ irepl roif^ Xdyou^ '^^X^ ^^ PJuBdo, 
90 B; nor can it be said that the Xdyciv fiSoSof; of Sophist^ 227 A, differs appreciably 
from the /i^o&>9 of Phcedr., 270 D.'" Lastly, Natorp's argument (pp. 408-10) that 
the method of avpo^o^yif and Siaipeaif; described in the Phcedma does not go far 
beyond the suggestions of the Oorgias and Meno is, of course, merely a further con- 
firmation of our main thesis. But when he adds that i^a is used vaguely in 237 D, 
238 A, 246 A, 253 B, etc., and not, as in the ''later" Republic and Phcedo, in the 
strict sense of Platonic idea, the reply must be that this vague, untechnical use of 
€l&)9 and IBAi is always possible in Plato.'"* Omitting Theadetus^ 184 D, since Natorp 
thinks that also "early," we find it in Rep., 507 E; Philebus, 64 E, and Cratylus, 
418 E, where ayaOov IB^a does not mean 'Hdea of good." Since the transcendental idea 
is established for the Phcedrus, of what possible significance is the occasional use of 
the word IB^a in a less technical sense ? 

These illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. They do not establish a 
universal negative, but they certainly create a presumption against all arguments of 
the type which careful scrutiny always shows to be fallacious. And the experience of 
the untrustworthiness of many such arguments creates in the minds of sober philolo- 
gians a more justifiable ''misology" than that which Plato deprecates in the Pha^. 

67ft See Adak, ad loc, B7< Cf, tupra^ n. 877. 

6^^ Euthyd.y 288 A, v^cWpa« Wx*^ • • • • o^rmal «av/uL«#n|f »T9See JOWSTT AMD Campbsll, Vol. n, DIh 294 ff. 
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THE CRATYLUS 

In vivacity and comic verve the Cratylus is "early," "° in maturity and subtlety 
of thought " late." Its most obvious feature, the playful allegorical use of etymol- 
ogizing, is anticipated or recalled in many other dialogues."* Admirable is the art 
with which etymologies recognized to be little better than puns are made the vehicle 
of a true philosophy of language, and a profound discussion of the relations of lan- 
guage and thought. 

With this we are not concerned. We have already seen that the attempt to 
assign the dialogue an early place in the development of Plato^s own thought breaks 
down.^ Plato is ''already" in full possession of the theory of ideas and of the essen- 
tial arguments of his polemic against the flowing philosophers. "" His repudiation of 
eristic fallacies is as distinct and as clearly, if not as fully, expressed as it is in the 
Euthydemus and Sophist^ 

It remains merely to enumerate, as a part of our cumulative argument, some of 
the minor resemblances that link the Cratylus to its predecessors or successors, and 
make it a sort of abbreviated repertory of Platonic thoughts and classifications. In 
886 D there is a reference to the doctrine of Euthydemus: Traai Trdvra o^ioltof; elvcu 
&fia Kol &€(. In 386 D, Trpofct? are an cBo9 t&p 6vt<ov; cf. Thecetet, 155 E. In 387 B 
\^€iv is wpdireiv, cf. Euthyd.^ 284 0. In 388 O Spofm apa SLBaaKokucdp rt itmv Spyapop 
Kol SuLKpiTueop Ttj^ owrlwi^ coupled with the statement, 390 B C, that only the dialec- 
tician can use this tool, implies the imagery and doctrine of Sophist, 226-31 B, where 
the KtWapai^ of dialectic and Sophistic is a branch of SiaKpiruery:, In 390 B the state- 
ment that the user is the best judge recalls Euthyd.^ 289 D; Rep., 601 D, and is implied 
in Phcedr., 274 E. In 390 ipomap koX hiroKpCpeaOai, hrurrdp^epop may be compared 
with Phcedo, 75 D. In 390 D the dialectician, as hrurrdTq^, suggests Euthyd., 290 C ; 
Rep. J 528 B. In 392 C the view of the capacity of women is that of Rep., 455 D. 
With 394 D cf. Rep., 415 B, on the probability that good men will breed true. With 
396 0, op&aa tA aiw, cf. Rep., 509 D. In 398 A-0 the image of the golden race, and 
the identification of good men with daemons recall Repub., 415 A and 540 C. In 
398 E the rhetorician is akin to the dialectician {iporniriKol epto^, cf. Symp.), which 
makes against Sidgwick's view that in the earlier dialogues the Sophist is a rheto- 
rician, in the later an eristia In 399 C man is distinguished from the brute by con- 
ceptual thought, as in Phcedr., 249 B. In 400 B the conceit aA/ia aijfm repeats 
Oorgias, 493 A. In 401 B /Aer&opoXflyoi Kal aSoXeb^ot rtvA is precisely in the tone 
of Phcedr., 270 A., ASoXecr;^^? Kal fier&opoXoyCa^ ^1^60)9 ir^pi. In 401 C ovcrCa 'EarUi 
recalls Phcedr,, 247 A. In 403, 404 characteristic doctrines of the Phcedo, Oorgias, 
and Symp. are implied concerning the naked soul, the invisible world, death, hriOvfiCa 
as Secfuk, and the yearning of the soul for pure knowledge. Cf. Oorg., 523 C; Phcedo, 
83 C D, 67 E-68 A. In 408 C the association of XtKyo? dXiytfiy^ tc xal yjteuSrr: with the 

uoNatobp, however, ArehiVt Vol. XII, p. 16S, thinks u^^ttpra, pp. 54, 56, 51, n. 37S. 

the lack of dramatic mUe en Bctne a mark of lateness. ^^ Supra^ p. SS, n. 21ft, n. 538. 

Ml See JoWBTT*8 Index, <. v. '' Stymology." M4 ^pro, p. 54. 
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movements of the All recalls Tim., 37 BO. The quibble ^/a^/wi, vfiepa^ 418 D, is 
repeated in Tim., 45 B. In 418 E ayaOou IS^ to B4ov is explained by Rep., 836 D. 
In 419 XvTTQ awh t^ SiaXvaem^ implies the doctrine of Phileb., 31 D, and Tim., 64 D. 
In 422 A trroixeia is used for elements, as in Tim., 56 B ; Thecetet, 201 E. In 423 C D 
mnsio is *' already '' fiifirjai^. In 428 C the i^airaraaOcu avrov u0' avrov is virtually the 
** voluntary lie" of Rep., 382 A. In 436 D the emphasis laid on the afyxh or hypothesis 
{inr6K€iTai) recalls Phcedo, 101 D, 107 B. 

THE EUTHYDEMUS 

The Euthydemua in subtlety of logical analysis, and in its attitude toward eristic, 
is akin to the Sophist and Thecetetus.*^ The question, Can virtue be taught? the pro- 
treptic discourses, and the quest for the political art resume similar discussions in the 
Meno, Protagoras, Charmides, and Oorgias.^ To the partisans of development the 
dialogue offers a dilemma. Either this mature logic must be assigned to an early 
work, or a late work may display comic verve of style and engage in a purely dramatic, 
apparently unsuccessful, Socratic search for the political art.^ 

A systematic analysis would be superfluous after Bonitz, Grote, and Jowett. But 
the Euthydemus, like the Cratylus, is a repertory of Platonic thoughts that link it to 
"earlier" and "later" dialogues. A few of these may be enumerated: 273 C, ainip 
avT^ /3or)0€lv iv Tofc Buca(rrrjp{oi<:; cf. Oorg., 509 B; 275 D, the captious question, Are 
those who learn oi <ro^ol f/ ol afiaOw? merely illustrates the doctrine of Lysis, 218 A; 
Symp., 203 E; Soph., 229 C, 276 D fF. ; do they learn & hrUrravraL ij h i^rf, recalls the 
method Kark to eiZivai, ij fiij eihivai, of the Theo^tetus^ and the distinction between 
hrurrritirf; Ift9 and KTriaif:\ cf. 211 G and 278 A with Thecetet, 197 B; in 276 E a^vicra 
is used as in Thecetet., 165 B; 278 B irpoairai^eiv is used for eristic, as iraP^uv in 
Thecetet, 167 E; 280 E, to Bk ovre kukov oine ayaehv, cf. Lysis, 216 D; Oorg., 
467E; 282B, ovS^i^aMr;^!/ .... Bovkeieiv .... ipaary .... TrpoffvfiovfAevov ao^p 
yeveaOai, cf. Symp., 184 C; 284 B, X^cti^ is Trpdrreiv, cf. Cratyl, 387 B; 287 A, if 
there is no krror, TtVo? SiBda/caXo^ rjieere, cf. Thecetet, 161 E, 178 E; 287 D, irdrepov oiv 
y^vxffv ixovra voel rh vooxhna. The quibble suggests the metaphysical problem of 
Parmen., 132 D, cf. A. J. P., Vol. XXII, p. 161; 289 C, the art of the user and the 
art of the maker, cf Rep., 601 D, Cratyl, 390 B, 290 A, cf Qorg., 454; 290 CD, cf 
Polit, 305 A, and supra, p. 62; 290 C, the mathematician subordinated to the 
dialectician, cf Rep., 528 B ; 291 B, &<nr€p rk iraihla rk rois KopvBou^ BuoKovra, etc., is 
the germ of the image of the aviary in the Thecetetusj 291 C, cf Polit., 259 D; 292 D, 
cf Charm., 167 0, Meno, 100 A, Protag., 312 D; 301 A, cf supra, n. 199; 301 B, 
cf supra, n. 426. 

^*^Supraj pp. 54, 58. verbreitet ist. Man soUte doch in Erwflgen liehen, ob 

M< Cf. Idea of Qood, p. 201 ; ncpra, n. 97. denn jene Buhe und Sicherheit der Discussion einer Fngo 

M7 292; cf,9upra, n. 71. Bonitz, p. 125, protests against *^8 Frago fftr Jemand mOglich ist, fftr den sie eben nur 

the assumption that Plato is really baffled in 2»2E,and ^^^ Problem ist und eine MOglichkeit der LOsnnff aioh 

sensibly adds : " Ich erwfthne dies nur, weil dieso Art der "i^ht dargeboten hat." 

Folgerunff und der ErklArun«r Platonischer Dialoge woit ^"^Supra^ nn. 547, 548. 
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The significance of the closing conversation with Crito is often missed."* Nothing, 
of course, can be inferred from the casual admission (307 A) that ;^/:>i7fiart(rrt#e^ and 
fnjTopiKif are aya06v; or from the "contradiction" of the Republic in the statement that 
philosophy and TroXiTuci) irpa^is; are both ayaOdvj but w"/)09 aXKo hcardpa. Socrates is 
speaking to his worthy friend the business man Crito from the point of view of common- 
sense. We have also seen that the allusion to Isocrates (?) does not determine the 
date."° Plato is defending himself and Socrates against the criticism that such trivial 
eristic is unworthy of the attention of a man of sense. The dignified rhetorician to 
whom the criticism is attributed, like Isocrates, confounds eristic with philosophy and 
proclaims the futility of both."' Plato replies (1) that in philosophy as in other 
pursuits the majority are bad; (2) even eristic may be a useful logical discipline. 
The second thought is implied rather than expressed. It is implied by the interven- 
tion of the Scufuiviov (272 E) and by the statement that the gentlemen who in 
Prodicus's phrase "* hold the borderland of philosophy and politics, and who think the 
philosophers their only rivals for the first place, are badly mauled in private conversa- 
tion when they fall into the hands of eristics like Euthydemus."* Socrates, on the other 
hand, though ironically admitting defeat, has shown himself throughout able to do 
what is postulated of the true dialectician in the Sophist^ 259 C: roh XeyofUvoi^ oUv re 
ehai Kaff iKatrrov iXJyxovra iwcucoXovOelp.^ The multitude think such Ic^cal exercise 
unbecoming. But that is because, in the words of the Parmenides (136 D), &yvoov<ri 
. , . . iri avev ravrrj^ 1% Bih TrdvroDv Bi€^6Sov re Kal TrXaprj^ ahvvarov ivrvx^vrO' t^ akrjdel 
vovv ix^''^* B^^ Socrates, regardless of personal dignity, welcomes every occasion for 
intellectual exercise: ovr© Tt9 l/xo? Sctm ivB^vxe t^ irepl ravra yvfivaala^ {Thecet€t.j 
169 C). 

PROTAGORAS, GORGIAS, MENO, SYMPOSIUM, VWEDO, AND REPUBLIC 

The leading ideas of these dialogues have already been studied, and it is not 
necessary to analyze them in detail."* We maf acquiesce in the presumption that the 
Protagoras f Oorgias^ and Meno are somewhat earlier in manner and style "• without 

u^Obote, e. g.^ says: "In the epiloirne Enthydemns is Adam (edition of Republic^ index, <. v, "Isocrates**). Ob- 
cited as the representative of tme dialectic and philoso- Tionsly, barely conceivable references in Plato to an Iso* 
phy.** eratean type of thought or a Oorgian style prove nothing. 

5905ui>ro, p. 72. ^^^ ^'^ anything be inferred from coincidence in common- 

_. , , « . , places or in ideas that can be fonnd in Euripidn and 

»i 306 A, «« ^ (Dionysodoms and Enthydemns) .r Th^aida. It^wonld be easy to "prove** by these methods 

Tottmparnmifunrmpyvy. ^^^^ ^^ Btuiris foUows the Republic and precedes the 

M9See JoBL, Der echte und der zenophontUche Solera- 8ympo$ium which contradicts it (c/. BuHrU, 4, with i9ymp., 

tei, Vol. n, p. 634. 196 D). Strangely enough, the very critics who force a 

8W306D, ir M TOi« WcW A<JyK 6t« IwoKni^^tv. Cf. w'ow«M» to the Helena upon RtpubUc. 586C, are apt to 

TKeaiet,, 177B, Srt «r ;«*> Arfy,. UnUvvaLr^KoxU^^at, The ^^"^^^ "^ the interest of their chronology, the two almost 

rhetorician is helpless in the hands of either the phUoso- ^^^"^ citaUoM of I«>crates by Plato, that in PA«dr., 

.«k^« />» fk« ^^ak\^ 28' A intprcLy p. 71), and that in Gorgta; 463 A, where Isoc. 

ro«o T J «.<ro^. 17 ic«4^x'»«*»^P«it«««**»^««^«fn««pyoi'«Ira4 is wittily 

»«(y.«ipro,nn.U7,426. »» See Index. parodied by ^x^K W orox*^^^ ««i AK^ta*. Dftmmler 

M6SUDHAU8, Rhetn. Ifia., 44, p. 52, tries to assign the calls this a **nicht einmal wOrtliche Uebereinstimmung in 

Oorgiat to the year 376 between the To Nihoklet and the einem banalen Oemeinplats.** Bnt the very point of the 

Nihoklet, He is refuted by DtTMMLBB, Kleine Schriftetij I, jest lies in the substitution of the lower word, vTox«^runvf , 

pp. 79 ff.. who proposes other Isocratean parallels, which for the term 5«(a^ruciH intentionally employed by Isocrates 

are courteously, but sensibly, minimised or rejected by to mark the superiority of his U{a to the pretended 
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admitting that there is any traceable development of doctrine.*" There is also, as 
we have seen, no evidence in the thonght sufficient to date the Symposium and 
Phcedo relatively to each other or to the Republic^ the Phcedrus^ and the Theoetelus!^ 
Pfleiderer thinks the Symposium the first dialogue of Plato's "third phase," which 
includes the Philebu^, Timceus, Critias^ and Laws. He sees in Symp.^ 209-12, a 
review of Plato's previous career, with many allusions to the different "phases'* 
of the Republic (p. 46). So also Dnmmler, tn/ro, n. 619. It suffices for our pur- 
pose that all these dialogues were written after Plato had attained maturity of years, 
and presumably of thought — the Meno after 395,*" the Oorgias after Isocrates's 
Against the SophistSj the Symposium after the year 385,** the Phcedrus probably after 
Isocrates's Panegyricus. That the Phcedo cites the Meno is probable.*** That the 
Republic alludes to the Phcedo is possible, but not necessary ;** and, having other 
reasons for believing the Phcedrus to be later than the Oorgias^ we may assume that 
PhcedruSj 260 D, 261 A, alludes to Oorgias^ 462 B, without, however, admitting the 
validity of such arguments as Siebeck's suggestion (p. 116) that dp^fifiara yevpala 
intentionally characterizes the Xdyot as "etwas Herangepflegtes, Ausgearbeitetes." 

But it is idle to pursue this a-KiafiaxiO' further. 

The chief witness to the unity of Plato's thought is the Reptiblic, the great work 
of his maturity and the most complete synthesis of his teaching. It is presumably 
later than most of the minor Socratic dialogues,*** but it completes rather than contra- 
dicts them, and their methods imply its results.*** It is earlier than the Laws and 
Timcevs, and probably than all or most of the dialectical dialogues, but they do not 
contradict it, and they develop no important idea which it does not distinctly suggest*** 

It is generally dated somewhere between 880 and 370, and we may say, if we 
please, that it was published when Plato was about fifty-five years of age, but any date 
between his fortieth and sixtieth year will serve as well.** 

jirt(m}fii| of the meiaphysioiaos. On the other haDd, though of the Phcedo, But Ptleidbber (p. 92) finds that "das 

the PKctdr, is in point of fact probably later, nothing can be Allegro des Symponon .... auf die schwermlitigemsten 

inferred from its agreement with Isocrates {PtKBdr.^ 209 D; TranerklAnge des yorhergehenden Sterbedialogs nonmehr 

Isoc. in SophUity 17) in the commonplace that ^wurTi^L^^ die verklArten Harmonien einer wiodergefondenen Lebens- 

iktkirri and ^vva are indispensable to the complete rhetor. stimmnng folgen lAsst.** It*8 a poor argument that will not 

They are requisites of the ixavbc aywvcar^ in any pursuit, work both ways t 

as is distinctly stated in Rep., 874 D E. Nor is anything to ^'^SuprcL, pp. 19, 40 ff., 4S. 6M90 A. 

be learned by pressing too closely the various possible mo 193 A. It is, of course. Just conceivable that, as WiL- 

meanings of jvtoni^i} — knowledge of the Isocratean rules akowitz afllrms (J7enn«8, Vol. XXXII, p. 102), the allusion 

of rhetoric, knowledge of dialectic and psychology that is to the events of the year 418. But we are still waiting 

might make rhetoric an art in Plato^s opinion, knowledge for his proof that Plato commits no intentional anachron- 

of the subject-matter of the discourse. isms. 

M7ZELLBB says, p. 527, that the Protagorat, which «n3A; Ifcno, 82 ff. It is not necessary, for Plato prob- 

assumes the identity of the good and the pleasurable, *^'y ^^^ iUustrated iiroMinifft* by geometrical croas- 

"must" be later than Qorg,, 495 ff., and aU subsequent examination in the school. 

dialogues. But cf. wipro, p. 20. Horn finds in Protao., ^Rep., 611 B, oi iAAoc (KAyoi) need not be the specifle 

Oorg,, and Phcedo the following Denkfortachritt: (1) Die proofs of immortality given in the Phcedo, 

Lust ist das Gute. (2) Die Lust ist nicht das Gute. (S) Die ^^Siebeck, however (p. 126), thinks that the Laches Is 

Lust ist das BOsel In Phcedr., Symp., Phcedo he sees a the fuller discussion of courage "promised" in B<3>.,490C, 

falling away in middle life from the youthful faith in at0t^ 6i wtpi avrov, Hlv fioriKji iri itdiiXioy iiifitv, 

immortality to which age returns I Lutoslawski thinks ^^ C/. ncpra, pp. 14, 15. 

that the discussion about the identity of the tragic and ^06Supra^ nn. 244, 875, pp. 84, 86, 42, 46, 55, 62. 

comic poet at the end of the Symposium is an apology for Me See Zellbr (pp. 551 ff.), who dates it in 875. The 

the comic touches in that dialogue and an announcement coincidences between the Republic and the EccleaiazouBoe 
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The relations already indicated between the Republic and other dialogues force 
extreme partisans of "development" to break it np into distinct sections which they 
assign to different periods.*^ Such hypotheses are beyond the scope of serious criti- 
cism, which in the total absence of evidence can neither affirm nor deny them. It can 
only point out the fallacy of the reasoning by which they are supported. The "argu- 
ments" of Krohn, Pfleiderer, and their followers have been refuted in more than suffi- 
cient detail by Hirmer, Campbell,** Grimmelt, and other defenders of the unity of the 
Republic* They may be reduced, broadly speaking, to a petitio principii and a few 
typical fallacies. The petitio principii is the assumption that the numerous connect- 
ing links and cross-references that bind together the "parts" of the Republic were 
inserted by Plato as an afterthought. The chief and fundamental fallacy is the appli- 
cation to a great and complex literary masterpiece of canons of consistency and unity 
drawn from the inner consciousness of professional philologians. The architectural 
unity of the Republic is superior to that of the Latcs, the Philebu^j the Phcedrus^ or 
to that of the parts into which the disintegrators resolve it, many of which plainly 
could not exist by themselves. Secondary intentions, a prelude, digressions, and a 
peroration, postlude, afterpiece, or appendix may be expected in so long a work. As 
Jowett sensibly says:** **We may as well speak of many designs as one; nor need any- 
thing be excluded from the plan of a great work to which the mind is naturally led by 
the association of ideas and which does not interfere with the general purpose." It is 
uncritical, then, to assume a central argument and prune off everything that is not 
indispensable to its development. The argument might conceivably have started from 
the restatement of the problem by Glaucon and Adeimantus at the beginning of the 
second book. Plato might have drawn up a sketch of a reformed state, omitting all 
mention of the higher education, the rule of the philosophers, and the degenerate 
forms of government. He might have closed the work abruptly with the demonstra- 
tion of the main thesis at the end of the ninth book. Or, if he wished to add the 
myth, he might have omitted or found another place for the digression in which the 
banishment of the poets is justified on deeper grounda But these bare possibilities 
do not raise the slightest presumption that the Republic was, in fact, pieced together 
out of detached and disjointed essays. The different topics were closely associated in 
Plato^s thought. And if they were all present to his mind from the beginning, it 

of Aristophanei yield at the most a terminus poti quern. the pictnre of the tyrant (577) " most *' fall after the first 

Cy. HnucKB, "Entstehnng und Komp. d. Plat. Bep.,' VoAr- Sicilian journey and before the second when Plato was on 

hOcherfar Phil.^ Sappl., N. F., Vol. XXIII, p. 655; Adam, friendly terms with Dionysius the younger; (S) because 

The BepubUc of Plato, Vol. I, pp. 845-55. Htbmkb (pp. 000 ff.) Christ has ** proved *' that the eleventh epistle (circa 364) 

disposes of the attempt to date the Rejmblic by the allu- is genuine, and the eleventh epistle implies the completion 

sion to Ismenias (336 A), and to Polydamas (338 C), by the of the Republic and the beginning of the Timceu$, 
supposed allusion to Eudoxus (530), and by Rkinhardt^s 9mTtj,sn}isBXR,ZurLOtungd.plat,Frage,i>.T9: "Das 

reference of ilOBC to Isocrates»8^n<tdo.t«, 181, and of Zusammenwerfen gans verschiedener Phasen in der Rep., 

496DE to the AreopagUicus. He himself, with as litUe ^j^ j^ behaupte, musste nothwendig fftr Jeden, der sonst 

proof, thinks that 498 DB alludes to the EuagoroB. He ^^^^ p^^g^^ ^^ Perioden gesehen hatte, die geahnten 

dates the completion of the Republic circa 370: (1) because, Gronidinien wieder verwischen." 
after Christ, he believes that the protest against interne- 

cine war between Greeks (471 A-C) "must" refer to the ^Republic, Vol. n, essay III. 

destruction of Platna by the Thebans in 374; (2) because «» VoL HI, p. vii. 
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would not be easy to suggest a more natural and eflPective order of presentation than 
that in which we now read them. 

To prove, then, that, as a matter of fact, the "parts" of the Republic were com- 
posed at different times recourse is had to two other fallacies : (1) it is assumed that 
what is not explicitly mentioned in any part is not known to the author at the time ; and 
(2) slight variations in phrasing are taken to imply serious differences of doctrine. 
The application of this method to the theory of ideas and to Plato's psychology has 
abeady been considered.**^ A few words may be added here on the second point 
Bohde*" says that the immortality of the soul is ignored in the earliest part, II-V, 
471 C; first appears as a paradox in X, 608 D; and is assumed in its sublimest form 
in VI, Vn. But his arguments will not bear scrutiny. "Was nach dem Tode kom- 
men mOge, soUen die <f>v\aKe; nicht beachten" (III, cap. iff.), is an unwarranted 
inference from Plato's polemic against Homeric verses that represent death as terrible 
to all men, even the good — an idea which Plato would always have repudiated* The 
sneers in 863 C D and 866 A B at future rewards are directed against low ideals — the 
fi^rjv aUoviov — or are intended to emphasize the necessity of first proving that virtue 
is desirable for its own sake. When that is done, it is ^Si; kven-i^Bovov (612 B) to add 
the rewards; and there is no more inconsistency in reintroducing in a nobler form the 
premiums which the gods bestow upon virtue after death than there is in the with- 
drawal of the supposition that the just man is to be reputed unjust, and in the affirma- 
tion that in fact honesty is the best policy, though that is not the sole or the chief 
reason for practicing it.'" 

The omission of all reference to immortality in the first nine books would prove 
nothing. It is equally ignored in the first nine books of the Laws^ and is first 
explicitly mentioned in XII, 959. Glaucon's dramatic surprise at Socrates's confident 
assertion of immortality proves nothing for Plato. The idea is familiar to the Oorgias 
and Meno. And even if we deny the reference of 611 B to the PhcedOf and with 
Rohde place the Phcedo after the Republic^ the tenth book of the Republic knows the 
ideas, and even the t/}/to9 avOpanro^^ and cannot therefore be placed before the Oorgias 
by those who make use of arguments from development. In speaking of immortality 
Plato naturally tries to qualify and limit the doctrine of the tripartite souL*" He can 
only fall back upon poetical imagery and affirm his faith that in its true nature the 
(immortal part of the) soul must be one and simple. It is a waste of ingenuity to 
attempt to find a consistent chronological development in this point in the Phcedrus; 
Rep.f II- V, X; Phcedo, and TimoRus. It is perfectly true, as Dtlmmler argues,"* that 

«i05i«pra, pp. 96, 40 ff. «" P<yc^ pp. 588 ff. kann irgendwelehe ntilitaristisohe BegrOndnng nioht 

<i2SiEBECK (p. 144) and DOmmleb (Vol. I, p. 248), it is mehr interessieren." Terrible logic 1 Are modem belieTers 

true, find fault with this too, on the ground that the in immortaUtj wholly indifferent to utiUtarian oonsiddra- 

Socrates of the tenth book does not repeat every point of ^^ons " als Zngabe " I And had Plato no interest in the 

the hypothesis like a lawyer, and forgets the stipulation psychological proofs that the virtuous life is, even in this 

that the unjust man was to have the power, if detected, world, the most pleasurable, given in the Latos, the PJUto* 

to defy punishment, or the wealth to buy off the gods. *»««• ^^^ **»« »^^ ^^^^ <>' ^^ Bqp^Uef 
Dtlmmler also objects that '' nachdem die Perspektive auf ^^^ Supra, pp. 42, 46. 

die Ewigkeit als M^yi^ra I9\a der Tugend beieichnet war, tu Vol. I, pp. 256 ff. 
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if the Boul is really one, the definition of justice as a relation between its parts loses all 
meaning. But such "inconsistencies" are inherent in human thought, and prove 
nothing for the relative dates of Book X and Books II-V. Can any modem theo- 
logian produce definitions of the virtues that will apply to man in his earthly state 
and to the disembodied soul?*** 

Lutoslawski, while rejecting the fancies of Krohn and Pfleiderer, holds it pos- 
sible to show that the first book of the Republic falls between the Oorgias and the 
PhcedOy and that the remaining books follow the Phcedo and reveal traces of progressive 
development of doctrine. The following parallel illustrates the force of his arguments: 

P. 277: "This sharp and general formula- P. 318: " Here"* for the first time occurs a 

tion of the law of contradiction,*" not only as formulation of the law of contradiction as a 

a law of thought as in P/icedo,*" but for the law of thought, while in the Phoedo and earlier 

first time as a law of being .... is a very books of the Reptiblic it was a metaphysical 

important step." law." 

Lastly, a word must be said of the attempt to trace a development in Plato's 
treatment of poetry. The contradictions of those who employ this method might be 
left to cancel one another.'" But the whole procedure is uncritical. Plato was always 
sensitive to poetic genius, and there was no time when he might not have praised 
Homer without conspicuous irony.*** But he always regarded the poet as an imitator, 
whose aim is pleasure rather than the good, whose ethical teaching must be inter- 
preted or controlled by the philosopher, and whose fine sayings are the product of 
"inspiration" rather than of knowledge. The Apology ^^ anticipates the Republic in 
the doctrine that the poets do not know whereof they speak, and the Phcedrus in the 
theory of poetic inspiration. The Oorgias^ 502 BCD, deals with the moral infiuence 
of poetry upon the masses in the tone of the Republic and Laws; and like Republic^ 
601 B, strips from the body of the poet's discourse the meretricious adornment of the 
poetic dress. The doctrine that poetry is fi(firj<n^ is sufficiently implied in Cratylus^ 
423, where the mimetic value of words is discussed, and where fioiHrucif is classified as 
fi{fif]<Ti^, The differences between the tenth and the third books of the Republic 
cannot be pressed. The third book hints that there is more to come ; *" and the tenth 
book announces itself as a profounder discussion, based on psychological distinctions 
brought out in the intervening books. But it is begging the question to assume that 
they were discovered by Plato after the composition of the third book. The fact that 

615 Cf. tupra^ pp. 6, 7, and Hiskeb, p. 641. the Republic^ and sees in it a return from the bitter mood 

S16 436 B. <17 102 E. *18 602 K ^' ^^^ Oorgias and Republic to a calmer and more generous 

.,„. A^L ^ m i. • « 1. J state of mind: **Da ist er auch gerecht gegeu andere; 

, ^TYk^T "'" ' * ^T.T". ^^v , H»»" -"O H-^iod. Lyknnj nnd Solon slehtTonter sich 
ve\ov^ after the fli,mp<».«m and that the tenth book of ,^^ ^^^ ^^, ^^^^^^ , „ 

the Republic is therefore later than the Phcedo^ which 

praises Homer without irony, and earlier than PhadruB ^'»Phado, »A, ovrt ykp aw , , , , 'Omw •«*> ^o^vv 

and TheatetuM, which take for granted the low estimate of 4moA«»yoim«i' ovt. avrot i^^rr avror^, Law. 776 E, i W <ro^<^aro« 

the poet. But Natobp, thinking of other passages of the ^'***' '^•••' »o*nT«i'— in both passages seriouslj, as the con- 

Phatdrus^ is positive that such a dialogue could not have *®*^ shows. 

been written after the rejection of poetry in the Republic ; Mi 23 C ; cf, the Ion. and Meno. 99 E. 

while DOmmlbb (Vol. I, p. 269) places the Sympoeium after 023 394 D, l9m% 6k k«u vAciw en rovrmv, 
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in emphasizing the distinction between dramatic and narrative poetry Plato carelessly 
speaks as if the former alone were imitative, proves nothing.*" A far more important 
new point made in the tenth book is already distinctly implied in the Protagoras — 
the antithesis between the principle of measure in the soul and ^ rov (fmivofidvov 
hvvaiu^^^ to which poetry makes its appeal.** The mood of the Symposium differs 
from that of the Oorgias and the Republic. But this does not prove either that the 
Symposium is earlier, or that Plato had been mellowed by success. A banquet at 
which Agathon was host and Aristophanes a guest was obviously not the place for a 
polemic against dramatic poetry. But even here the ironical superiority of the dialec- 
tician is maintained, and the inability of the poets to interpret or defend their art is 
revealed.*** 

CONCLUSION. IDEAS AND NUMBERS. THE LAWS 

The value of Plato's life-work would be very slightly affected even if it were true 
that in the weakness of extreme old age the noble light of his philosophy did " go out 
in a fog of mystical Pythagoreanism." It is not in the least true, however, and the 
prevalence of the notion is due mainly (1) to the uncritical acceptance of the tradition 
concerning Plato's "latest" doctrine of ideas and numbers; and (2) to the disparaging 
estimate of the Laws expressed by those who care only for dramatic charm of style, or 
by radicals like Grote, who are offended by the " bigotry" of a few passages A word 
must be said on each of these points. 

1. Aristotle's account of Plato's later identification of ideas and numbers has 
been generally accepted since Trendelenburg's dissertation on the subject."" Zeller 
rightly points out that the doctrine is not found in the extant writings, but adds that 
for Plato numbers are entities intermediate between ideas and things of sense. In 
my discussion of the subject*" I tried to establish two points: first, that we need not 
accept the testimony of Aristotle, who often misunderstood Plato, and was himself 
not clear as to the relation of mathematical and other ideas; second, that the doctrine 
of numbers as intermediate entities is not to be found in Plato, but that the passages 
which misled Zeller may well have been the chief source of the whole tradition about 
ideas and numbers. The first point is a matter of opinion. I did not deny the testi- 
mony of Aristotle, and no one who chooses to accept it can be refuted. The relation 
of ideas to numbers was doubtless much debated by the scholastics of the Academy. 
Aristotle's reports of the intolerable logomachy do not make it clear just how much 
of this nonsense he attributed to Plato. But I do not intend to enter upon the inter- 
pretation of the eleventh and twelfth books of the Metaphysics. No reader would 

•23a0SC,9MD. «34Pro(a^.,SS6D. man is *' inspired'* by the tragic muse, another by the 

036 Rep., 002, eOS. comic. If poetry were a matter of science, the poet could 

•as 201 B, K(v«vrcvw, & 2M«parc«, ovUv tllivai 6r rrfrt flwor. '^s* ^^^ forms, even as the scientific interpreter of poetry 

K«i it,nv maXmt yt tlw.* . ^rai, & 'Ayitf-r. Cf. also 223 D, where ^^^^ »<>*» ^^^ **»« *' inspired " Ion, be limited to Homer. 

Socrates compels A«athon and Aristophanes to admit m This we may plaosibly conjecture to be the meaning. But 

avrov ivif^ tircu Kmfi^iop xol rpaytfiiav iwi^rav^M votctr. *' ^ only conjecture. 

This is thought to contradict Bepub.y 396 A, but the contra- ^ Plat de id, et numerU doctHna, 1828. 

diction is removed by pressing rixm ^ what foUows. One *38 De plat, id, doctrina^ pp. 31 ff. 
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follow me, and no results could be won. If Aristotle^s testimony be accepted, there is 
an end of controversy. Plato taught in his lectures the doctrine of ideas and numbers. 

But the second point is not so elusive. It is possible to test the argument that 
the extant writings do not recognize an intermediate class of mathematical numbers, 
and yet might easily suggest the notion to mechanical-minded students. Now Zeller 
in his fourth edition confounds the two questions. He gives the impression that he 
is answering me by a Quellenbelege from Aristotle and Philoponos. He wholly 
ignores my interpretation of a number of specific Platonic passages, which he appar- 
ently takes for the mere misunderstandings and blunders of a beginner."** I have no 
hope of convincing Zeller, nor do I wish to force myself into a polemic with the 
honored master of all who study Greek philosophy. But, as Mr. J. Adam, a scholar 
whose scrupulous candor makes it a pleasure to argue with him, has expressed surprise 
in his edition of the Republic that I still adhere to my opinion in spite of the mass of 
evidence, I will endeavor to state my meaning more plainly. 

The theory of ideas, the hypostatisation of all concepts, once granted, numbers 
do not V differ from other ideas. The phrase, irepl avr&vr&v apiOfi&v (Rep.f 525 D), 
denotes ideal numbers or the ideas of numbers, and opari^ 4j awrit aw/jLara ixovra^ 
apiOfiovf; are numbered things, things of sense participant in number.*" That is all 
there is of it, and there is no extant Platonic passage that this interpretation will not 
fit. For educational purposes it is true that mathematical science holds an inter- 
mediate place between dialectic and the perceptions of sense. Mathematical 
abstractions {'/j irepl to hf fjuWrjaiSj Rep.^ 525 A) are the best propaedeutic to abstract 
reasoning generally. But there is no distinction of kind between them and other 
abstractions, (r#c\i7/}oy fiaXa«cJy {Rq^.^ 524 A ff.). Mathematical science as Bidpoia is 
midway between the pure vow of dialectic and the B6^a of sense. But that is because 
of its method — the reliance on diagrams (images) and hypotheses. In themselves its 
objects are explicitly stated to be pure vortrtL^ The " mathematical '' numbers then 
are plainly the abstract, ideal numbers of the philosopher. The numbers of the 
vulgar are concrete numbered things. There is no trace of a third kind of number.*" 
Those who have not yet learned to apprehend abstractions mockingly ask the mathe- 

<a* It may be permissible to add that he seems to have the rmnri, beiii« divided into two classes by tchmu. Tha 

read other parts of the dissertation with more attention, sentence still stands, and I am qoite willinir to leave the 

since, to mention only two cases, he adds on p. 745 a refer- question of FlUchtiokeit to any competent scholar, e. y., to 

ence d prc>pot of the rpcrot atf^pmwot to Republic^ 598, 507, M. Rodier, who translates ** les intelliffibles, aossl bien les 

and Tim,^ 81 A, with the interpretation of their siffnilicance concepts abstraits (on mathtaiatiqiies) que (cenz qui ont 

ffiven on p. 80 ; and he omits from p. 547 of the third edition pour objet) les qualitte, etc/* 

a sentence criticised on p. 49 of the dissertation. Another ^ ^^^ translates «Wir r-r if*#^r, " numbers them. 

8U«ht but rigniflcant pomt may be mentionc^ Aristotle ^j^^ ,. ^y^^y^ ^^ ^^^ ^ght. My point is that " numbera 

himself makes a not wholly clear distinction between themselves" are proved by the context andbyPWteftus, 

mathematical ideas (rA ir «^«tp^«t XtrJ,.*r., almost tech- 55 K, to be ideal numbers. For Adam^s further argument 

meal) and other ideas. In illustration of this I objected ^ i^f^a p. 84. 
to Zeller*s interpretation of De An,^ 482a>, iw roU tli^ai nU 

mUr^nuHt ra FOi|ri itrri rd rt iy A^p4<r*i AcY^tra ("die *»* *«P» 510 D, to5 rtrpay^rw a^5 it^ma ««i 8i«- 

abstrakten Begriffe") «al oaa r«*r «Mr«irrMr c^tcc «al wd9n. I^^^P^^ «*^. •^' •* ^*«^^ ^^ w^^w^tr. 511 D, mmiroi wm^rmi^ 

My objection was that both grammar and AristoteUan ht-r*av i^mt^ Apxn*. 

usage showed that So-a rmv aiv^irrmvt etc., are also abtirak' •» PMIe6., 56 D B. 
te Begriffe (intheOermanor English sense of the words), 
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maticians (JBep., 526 A), irepi iroUov apiOfi&v SiaX^yeaOe; and the answer is, trepl rovnov 
&v SiavorjOrjvM fuipov iyx^^p^h coupled with an exposition that recalls the Parmenides 
of the pure idea of unity.*" Simple as all this appears, it might easily be misunder- 
stood by the pupils of the Academy. Mathematics was intermediate from an 
educational point of view. In cosmogony numbers and geometrical forms are the 
mediators between chaos and the general idea of harmony and measure."* The 
expression, numbers (arithmetic), of the vulgar and numbers of the philosopher would 
lead a perverse ingenuity to ask of the mathematicians, in the words of the RepuhliCj 
irepl irouov apiOfi&v SidX^eaOe; Plato's use of "dyad" and "triad" as convenient 
synomyms for the pure idea of two and three would be mistakenly supposed to imply 
a distinction."* The innocent question [Rep., 524 C), rC oiv ttot' iarl to /Ji4ya ai koI to 
afiiKp6v^^ would suggest that it was a terminus technicus for some mysterious ultimate 
philosophical principle, and set students upon hunting it and its supposed synomyms 
through the dialogues, and, inasmuch as fi^a + <TfjuKp6v indubitably = 2, it might 
well be identified with the indeterminate dyad and its supposed equivalents, or any 
other "principle" posited in antithesis to the one."^ The folly once set a-going, there 
are no limits to its plausible developments. All the unanswerable questions as to the 
relation of ideas to things may assume special forms for special classes of ideas. Plato 
himself shows this for ideas of relative terms in a much misunderstood passage of the 
Parmenides.^ The problem of the relations of numbered things, of the supposed 
mathematical numbers, and of ideal numbers, offered a rich feast for the quibblers and 
the oyjrifuiBet^ of the Academy. "Before and after" is essential to number, but there 
is no "before and after" in the ideas. Multiplicity is inherent in number, but the 
"idea" even of a million must be one. Other ideas may be imperfectly copied by 
things, but is not the number five entirely present in five things? Echoes of this 
pitiful scholasticism are preserved for us in the metaphysics of Aristotle. But what 
possible reason can there be for attributing it to Plato? Adam himself (Vol. II, p. 
160) repeats the disconsolate question: irepl iroUov api0fi&p SidKdyecrOe iv oU to ip olop 
vfiei^ a^iouT^ ioTiVy Icrov re exaaTov irav iraml koX ovSe a/wcpop Sia(l>dpop\ and asks: 
"Are we then to suppose that there are many ideas of *one' ?" The answer is: "Yes, 
precisely, to the extent that there are many ideas of anything." We have already 
seen {Bep., 476 A) that every idea is per se one, and yet, not merely as reflected in 
phenomena, but t^ aW'qXcop Koipwp^a appears many. The contradiction is inherent in 
the theory of ideas. As against the multiplicity of phenomena, we insist on the indi- 
visible unity of the idea. But when we find the idea involved with other ideas in a 
number of instances, we are forced to use the plural. Plato does not, however, here 

038 C/. Idea of Oood^ p. 222; Phileb,^ 56 E, ci iiii iioviU "Again, grecU and tmalt^ svnft and $lcw are aUowed to 

iAora5<K iKMrtfi rmv fivpimv fnfJc/Atay oAAifr aAAi^ St^ipovvav rit exist nowhere without the mind, being entirely relatiTe, 

Biivti, and changing as the frame or position of the organs of 

«3* rim., 53 B £r. ; Phileb., 66 A. sense Taries." 

635 PhcBdo, 101 C ; Parmen,, 149 C ; Phcedo, 104. wt De Plat, id., p. 37. 

«36 Plato is using the terms precisely as Bbrkelet does M813SC ff. ; cf. A. J. P., Vol. IX, p. 288. 

when he says {Principles of Human Knowledge, XI): 
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in terms pluralize the *^one.'' He says: Of what numbers do you speak in which tJie 
one, i. e., the idea of one, present in each as a constituent and essential part of the 
more complex idea, etc. ? Of course, this implies a multiplicity of units in each num- 
ber, and still more in all; but only as any idea is multiplied when it appears in a 
number of others. The multiplication of the idea r^ r&v atojidrotv Kotv^vla is more 
easily evaded than that ry aWi^Xioi/ Koivwviaj because in the first case we may use the 
imagery of pattern and copy, while, in the second case, the idea is an essential con- 
stituent part of that into which it enters. In the special case of numbers, the paradox 
is still more glaring. But Plato is not one to be frightened from the path of philo- 
sophical consistency by a paradox which he rightly regarded as largely verbal. In 
the Parmenides he amuses himself by showing that the idea of " one " itself apprehended 
T^ Siavoia fulvov Kaff" axno breaks up into many.^ This does not make it the less 
necessary for the mathematician to apprehend the pure absolute idea of unity and 
restore it as fast as it is disintegrated by analysis or the sensea^ 

2. Despite many passages of stately and impressive eloquence, the Laws will 
remain the type of "frigidity" for those who, like Lucian, read Plato mainly for the 
dramatic vivacity of the Phcedrus or the artistic beauty of the Symposium. Our 
purpose is not to deny the altered mood and style that mark the masterpiece of Plato's 
old age, but merely to protest against the notion that it may be safely neglected by 
the serious student, or that it presents a doctrine essentially different from that of the 
Republic. 

If Plato was not to rewrite the Republic, it was almost inevitable that his political 
studies should assume the form of a project of detailed legislation for a possible Greek 
city. But even here, while recognizing that many of his theoretic postulates will have 
to be mitigated in practice,^^ he holds fast in principle to the ideals of the earlier 
work.^ A harmony of the Laws and Republic, however, though not a difficult task, 
would demand more space than can be given to it here. We need not delay to examine 
the contribution of the Laws to our knowledge of Greek institutions, or the very con- 
siderable influence which it exercised upon the speculations of Aristotle and later 
Greek thinkers. One service which it renders to students of the dialogues we have 
already often noted. 

As the years wore on, Plato naturally grew weary of Socratic irony, of the game 
of question and answer, of the dramatic illustration or the polemical analysis of eristic. 
Even in the earlier dialogues he sometimes evades or contemptuously explains away 
an equivocation which elsewhere he dramatically portrays or elaborately ref utes.*** In 
the Laws this is his habitual mood,*** and in consequence the Laws may often be 
quoted for the true Platonic solution of problems which Socratic irony or dramatic art 
seems to leave unsolved in the earlier dialogues.*** 

While acknowledging this change of mood, we must be on our guard against the 

e39 143 A, 144 E. M>Rep.,i2& E ; tupra, n. 647. mi 746. M4 82? B, 627 D, 644 A, 864 B. 

W2739 C ff., 807 B. ^Rep., 436 C D E, 437 A. 454 A ; taaupra, pp. IS, 19, nn. 70, 71, 2M. 

CrcUyl., 431 A ; <Symp., 187 A ; EiUhyd,, 277 B. 
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exaggeration of its significance by Grote, Mill, and Gomperz. Grote had little appre- 
ciation of Plato^s substantive thought at any stage. He cared only for the dramatic 
illustration of the elenchus. This, which for the author was a means to an end, was 
f (5r him the real Plato. The exposition of positive doctrine he treats as the work of a 
totally different person — a dogmatic Plato who has '* ceased to be leader of the oppo- 
sition and passed over to the ministerial benche&'' This view, which appears even in 
Grote's treatment of the Oorgias and TTiecBtettis^ is still more prominent in his criticism 
of t)ie Republic. In the case of the Laws this feeling is intensified by the deep 
repugnance aroused in Grote's mind by Plato's whimsical provisions for the conversion 
or punishment of those who denied the truths of natural religion or traded upon the 
superstitions of the vulgar.^ He cannot speak of the Laws without alluding to that 
unfortunate page; and the vision which he conjured up of the aged Plato as the 
Torquemada of a Pythagorean mysticism makes him totally blind to the real signifi- 
cance of what in wealth of content is Plato's greatest work. This view was accepted 
by Mill from Grote, and by Gomperz from Mill, and it leads them both to misappre- 
hend the true relation of the Laws to the Republic Mill says: ''Tn his second 
imaginary commonwealth, that of the Leges, it [dialectic] is no longer mentioned; it 
forms no part of the education either of the rulers or of the ruled." •*^ Similarly 
Gomperz:*** "Plato in his old age grew averse from dialectic. In the Laws, the last 
product of his pen, he actually turned his back upon it and filled its vacant place at 
the head of the curriculum of education with mathematics and astronomy."*^ These 
statements, even if we concede that they are true in a sense to the letter, convey a 
totally false impression, as a slight study of the last pages of the twelfth book of the 
Laws will show. Plato does not care to rewrite the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic. But he defines as clearly as in the earlier work the necessity and function 
of dialectic and the higher education in the state. Even in the first book we are fore- 
warned that to complete the organization of the state the founder must set over it 
<f>v\aKa^ .... Toi9 fih Bih (f>povi^ar€<o9 rots Bk St' aKrjdois B6^ Uvra^.^ In the twelfth 
book we are introduced to these guardians who are to possess knowledge and not merely 
right opinion. They compose a nocturnal council which is to be the anchor of the 
state.**' Recurring to the imagery and the manner of the early dialogues,*** Plato tells 
us that as the pilot, the physician, the general represent intelligence (vow) applied to 
the definite ends of their respective arts, so this highest council is the head, the soul, 
the mind of the state, possessing knowledge of the political ctkoitJ^ or true end of rule.*** 

M8 906-10. M7 Dim. and DifCHMM Vol. rv, p. 289. mentioning any other element of the higher edaeation. 

M8 Oreek Thinkers, Translation, p. 466. ^he possessors of ♦pont^if will surely be able mar' tl^J^ ^ 

A^om iM a ^a Are Aiui Tftr (630E) and wiU praotlce the dialectical methods of the 

•*To like effect Zblleb, pp. 965, 956. "reoent"flbpW.«, P«te6i«,and PdiUcuB. Zellee'b attempt 

«o 632 C. The parallelism with the Republic is obvious. ^ distinguish between ♦pin|<r4« and the »^vt of the Republic 

There, too (412 A, 497 C D) , there is a similar anticipation of jg ^ false point. ^p6ntait is used in Phcedo, 09 B. 

the need of guardians who know as distinguished from the tti 961 C 

assistants. In LatM, 818 A, there is another anticipation 

of the higher education. Mathematics only is menUoned ««Protaflr.. ffllB; Qorg., 447. 448, 449 K ; Euthyd.,mC; 

because Plato is explaining that it is not needful for the ^^'* ^^ 

multitude to study it profoundly. There is no occasion for <&9961, 962. 
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No state can prosper or be saved unless such knowledge resides in some part of it as a 
4>v\aicTijpiov.^ The beginning of such knowledge is to fiif irXavaaOai irpo9 ttoXXA 
<rro;^a^J/i€i^i/ &W ek tv fikh-opray etc.*" Now rh t&v iroKifov vSfiifia aim at many 
things — wealth, power, and top iXevOepov S)j filov.^ Our aim is virtue. But virtue is 
both four and one. The intelligent physician can define his one aim. Must not the 
intelligent ruler be able to define his? It is easy to show how the four virtues are 
many. To exhibit their unity is harder."' A man who amounts to anything must 
know, not only the names, but the Xiyo^ of things. And the true guardians, teachers, 
and rulers of a state must not merely rebuke vice and inculcate virtue, but they must 
be able to teach tjv Swa/juv ix^i.^ The state may be likened to the body, the younger 
guardians to the senses in the head, the elders to the brain.** They cannot all be 
educated alike. Therefore iriov apa hrl riua aKpifiearipav ircuBeiav t^9 ipjirpocOev.^ 
This is the education already glanced at in our phrases about the unity of purpose. 
The essence of the more accurate method is our old acquaintance rh wpo^ fiiav IBdav 
he T&v TToXXoii/ KoX avofwitov Svvarop ehai /SX^Treip.'^^ The guardian must be able to do 
what Meno could not do — IBeip irp&rov, S rl wore Sih irdvrcov t&v rerrdpfov ravrov 
TVf)(av€i,!^ And similarly irepX koXqv t€ kuI ayaOov and irdmwv t&v airovhaUavy they 
must not only know in what sense each is one and many, but they must be able to 
expound their knowledge — t^v frSafiv t^ Xify^ iv^UwaOai.^ The thing being so 
clearly indicated, it would be pitiful quibbling to object that the word hiakeicTucii 
does not happen to occur here. Its omission is possibly due to the fact that the 
Athenian throughout the Laws talks down to the level of his unsophisticated Spartan 
and Cretan interlocutors. Mathematics and astronomy, then, are not substituted for 
dialectic, but are added for a special reason among the airovhaia which the guardians 
must understand with real knowledge. The multitude may follow tradition. The 
guardians must be able to demonstrate the truths of natural religion, as we have done."* 
Astronomy, the study of the ordered movements of the heavens, is a great aid to this. 
With astronomy is involved the necessary mathematics, which also in their relation to 
music and the arts are of use to him who is to shape the characters and laws of men.*" 
He who cannot learn these things can never be a ruler^ though he may be an assistant. 
In the last two pages of the Laws Plato evades giving a detailed account of the 
curriculum of the higher education thus indicated — perhaps he was weary, perhaps 
he did not care to repeat the Republic.^ In any case, there is no justification for the 
statement that the Laws ignore the higher education of the rulers or substitute in it 
mathematics and astronomy for dialectic. On the contrary, the unity of Plato's 

«M9S2C: <^. l^epM 424C. Ml Cf. PiUsdr., aS D : and with ravnff o^ •(me«4«^^ 

656962 D. M^«o^. cf. Phileb,, 16B; Phcedr,, 886 B, 
•MC/. i2«p., 583 A, Iy«<ncAcv«cpofi^. MS 965 D. Meno^ 74A« ri|r M |ucy, if Sm wim»¥ rovr«v 

«7 Cy. Phileb,^ 18 B, wit ivrw iv xol v«AAa ainmv w^rtpor. t^tV, ov Svraliiafa Arcvptir. 
iU964C;</.i2<PM»6E,rpavrov«vWi|i<»<rtiro«lx«*^«t M1966B. 

fvxv i^^' ^ In Book X. 

<M964E; c/. TtfiiM 09, 70. •66967B. 

M0965A. MI968D. 
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thought is strikingly illustrated by his return in the pages just analyzed to some of 
the favorite ideas of the Republic and earlier dialogues.**^ 

It is not necessary to prolong this study. The Timceus^ so far as it affects our 
argument, has already been considered.^ The Timceus as a whole I have studied 
elsewhere."** 

The object of this discussion and the expression "unity of Plato's thought" may 
easily be misunderstood. I may therefore be permitted, in conclusion, to repeat that 
I have not meant to sophisticate away the obvious and inevitable variations in Plato's 
moods, and minor beliefs from youth to old age. Nor in the study of such develop- 
ment would I reject the aid of a sober and critical method of style statistics.®^** My 
thesis is simply that Plato on the whole belongs rather to the type of thinkers whose 
philosophy is fixed in early maturity (Schopenhauer, Herbert Spencer), rather than to 
the class of those who receive a new revelation every decade (Schelling). And I have 
tried to show that the method which proceeds on the contrary assumption leads to mis- 
interpretation of his writings. The illustrations given are merely typical. There has 
been no attempt to catalogue exhaustively the opinions of contemporary Platonists. 
The polemic is, I trust, not discourteous, and is, I am sure, not intentionally disloyal. 
In any case, it turns generally on the meaning or relevancy of specific passages and can 
easily be tested. Some excuse for its prominence may be found in Mill's statement 
that "there are few, if any, ancient authors concerning whose mind and purpose so 
many demonstrably false opinions are current, as concerning Plato." 



esTQoMPBSZ supports his view of the anti-dialectical 
tendency of Plato*s mind in the Latos by the hostility of 
the SophUt to every kind of antilogy. Bat surely eristic is 
one thing and dialectic another. The true Socratic elen- 
chus is described and the difficulty of distinguishing it 
from eristic indicated in a Iocim cUugicua in the Sophist 
(280 Bff.); and both the Sophist and the Politicus employ 
the keenest dialectic in order to meet and defeat eristic on 
its own ground (Soph.^ 2S9CD). In the Philebut, which 



Gomperz thinks late, dialectic is still the highest science 
of truth (Phileb., 58). But Plato had other interests than 
dialectic, and it is unreasonable to expect him to fill the 
Laws and Timoeus with repetitions of what had been said 
once for all in the Sqphist^ Politicus^ and PhiM)US, 

«M Supray p. 37. «» ^. J. P., Vol. IX, pp. 396 flP 

<70As, e. g., that of Ritteb, ''Die Sprachstatistik in 
Anwendung auf Platon und Ooetho,** Neue JahrbUcher 
etc., 1908. 
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